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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Memoirs of Prince Evcenge. ment to waste Artois and Picardy, in 

. ? order to oblige Vendome to quit his 
[Continued from p. 359.) catnp. Vendome, who penetrated 

S I was certain that Marlbo- our designs, remained immoveable. 
rough could not do otherwise I proposed the siege of Lisle. Depu- 

than make good arrangements, the ties from the States-Geneial took it 
day after the battle I went to see my in their heads to be of a different opi- 
mother again at Brussels. How many nion. Marlborough concurred with 
tears of tenderness did she shed, in me, and they were obliged to be 
beholding me once more with addi- silent. I was charged with the siege, 
tional glory. I told her that the part and Marfborough undertook to cover 
of Mesiaooonah, as well now as at it from the army of the Duke of Bur- 
Hochstet, appeared to me much gundy. Thislast had encamped with 


. greater.—The joy of vengeance was sixty thousand men near the Pont- 


a little intermingled with that of vic- des-pierres ; and I, with forty thdu- 
tory; she was well pleased to see a pore 9 after having invested the city, 
king humbled who had quitted her in took up my head-quarters at the 
her youth for another woman, and Abbey of Loos, on the 13th of Au- 
who had exiled her in her old age. gust. Thebraveand skilful Boufflers, 
What was sufficiently singular was, with a garrison of sixteen battalions, 
that, when sieauee in years, she and four regiments of dragoons, pre- 
married the Duke of Ursel, without pared a good deal of embarrassment 
taking his names ‘This is what no for me. The labour, far from bein 

one ever Knew: it could not be a easy, was dangerous; for Mons di 

marriage of conscience nor of conve- not belong to us. My first attack 
nience, but probably of listlessness upon fort Catelen was repulsed. My 
and mere vacuity. enterprize, on the same day, to drajn 


We could not help amusing our-, off a stagnant pond which incommo- - , 


selves alittle, upon the former devices ded me, succeeded no better.. I had 
of the monarch, and his Place des bastions constructed, for the firing 
Victoires. The fifteen days which I. from. the place inconvenienced me 
thus passed with her were the most. so much, that a cannon ball took off 
agreeable ones of my whole life. I the head of the Prince of Orange’s 
separated from ‘her with the more’ valet-de-chambre, just as he was 
sorrow, as it was most probable I handing him his shirt. It was thought 
should never see her again; but that he would be obliged to change 
luckily,.she was not told this, Dur- his quarter, and remove it farther off. 
ing the last day of my abode there, I. opened the trenches; and, onthe 
the troops of the Moselle arrived. 23d, the ‘besieged made a sortie, 
We were then as strong as the when Betendorif, the lieutenant-ge- 
French. I sent eight battalions to neral commanding, was made priso- 
reinforce Marlborough, who covered ner. Boufflers treated him remarka- 
Flanders, I left the rest to cover bly well. ‘Lhe festival of St. Louis, 
Brussels, and-I srejoined -him.at the whieh he celebrated by three general 
camp of.Elehin. . He; Ouverkerke, discharges of his whole artillery, cost 
and myself, were of opinion, that it.us some men. On the nights of the 
would be well to send a Jarge.detach- 26th and. 27th, the besieged mad a 
Univensat- Mac, Vou, XV. . 3K ye 5 
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terrible sortie ; I captured the post of 
the mill of St. Andre. Boufflers 
took it from me again, and I lost six 
hundred men. , 

Marlborough sent me. word, that 
Berwick, having reinforced the Duke 
of Burgundy. the army, which was 
now a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, had marched to the assistance 
of Lisle. The deputies from the 
States-General, always ifterfering, 
and always dying with fear, demand- 
ed of me a reinforcement for hit. 
T repz'red to his cainp to offer it to 
him: he said to me, “ Let us go to- 
gether and reconnoitre the ground 
Between the Deule and the Marek ;” 
and, after havifig examined it, he 
said, ‘‘ I have no need of reinforce- 
ments; I shall merely approximate 
my camp to yours.” Vendome pro- 
posed not to lose a day in attacking 
the army. of observation, and that of 
the siege. ‘‘ I cannot,” said the Duke 
of Burgundy: ‘ I have sent a cou- 
rjer to my grandfather, to know if he 
approves of it.”* Conferences were 
held at Versailles, and the king sent 
his beast Chamillard to the camp 
of his grandson. He ascended, with 
him, the steeple of the village of Se- 
din, to observe our two armies; and 
he decided that it would be prudent 
to renounce giving battle. 

I wonder that Vendome did not go 
mad; any other man, less zealous 
than he was, would have sent them 
all to the devil; but he, a much bet- 
ter grandson of the king of France 
than the other, appreached the night 
before so near to reconnoitre the po- 
sition of Marlborough, that he was 
grazed by a cannon ball. I had re- 
turned to Marlborough’s camp again, 
to serve him as a volunteer, if he had 
been attacked. 

But, «when I think of it again), a 
Chamillard, (that is saying every 
thing), a young prince without cha- 
racter, and an old king who had lost 
his, it was enough to fill the heart of 
Vendome with rage, when they made 





* In thesecond volume of Bausset's 
Life of Fenelon, translated by Mr. 
Mudford, the reader wilt find several 
letters from the, Duke of Burgundy to 
Fenelon, illustrative of various parti- 
eulars touched upon by Prince Eu- 
geue.—Trans. 








. (Jung 
him retreat, a8 if hé liad been besten, 
I continued the siege, very certain of 
not being interrupted ; and I took the 
redoubt of the gate of Flanders, and 
some others; but, after three hours 
fighting for one that was more esse. 
tial, I was driven off, and pursued 
even to my entrenchments, I did 
not move much, nor the King of Po. 
laid and all my young princes by my 
side, for I had to set an example, and 
to 4 ve orders. I directed two assaults 
to be made, to facilitate the taking of 
the covered way ; always repulsed, but 
a horrible cainage. Five thousand 
English, whom Marlborough sent to 
recruit my losses, performed wonders, 
but they were routed. The cries of 
Long live the King and Boufflers ! 
were heard. I said a few words in 
English to these brave fellows, who 
rallied round me: I led them into 
the midst of the fire ; but a ball above 
the left eye overthrew me, in a state 
of insensibility. They thought me 
dead, and I thought sotoo. They found 
a tumbrel, on which they conveyed 
me to my quarters; they despaired of 
my life, and afterwards of my sight ; 
but neither happencd ; I returned to 
myself. The ball had struck me 
obliquely. This was also a fruitless 
attack ; out of five thousand men not 
fifteen hundred returned, and twelve 
hundred workmen were killed. 

Obliged to have my wounds attend- 
ed to, and to be kept quiet for some 
time, ] left the command of the siege 
to Marlborough, who resigned his 
post to Ouverkerke. He succeeded 
in making a lodgment, en tenaille, 
to the left; but a dreadful mine blew 
up the attack and the besiegers. 
Marlborough counter-mined some, 
and did every thing in his power to 
save me trouble when I returned. 
He compelled me to eat in public, to 
revive the confidence of my army, 
and then he returned to his. 

The Chevalier de Luxembourg 
eluded me by introducing military 
stores, of which the besieged stood in 
great need! and a captain, called Du- 
bois, by swimming, eluded me also, 
and carried a note from Boufflers to 
the Duke of Burgundy, to assure him, 
that, during forty days that the 
trenches had been opened, I had not 
made myself completely , master of 
any one work. _‘ Notwithstanding 
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that, however,” he continued, ‘* I tion.” Boufflers retired into the cita- 
cannot hold out longer than till the del, and I entered into the town with 
15th or 20th of October.” Marlborough, the King of Poland, 
I. wanted powder. A single letter the Landgrave of Hesse, &c. We 
from Marlborough to his friend went in the morning to church, and 
Queen Anne, caused it to be sent to in the evening to the theatre, and all 
me, with fourteen battalions, in the matters respecting the capitulation 
fleet of Vice-Admiral Bings, who being finished on the 29th of Octo- 
landed them atOstend. Every one ber, I opened the trenches, on the 
jg acquainted with the stupidity of same day, before the citadel. 
{emotte, who not only suffered this | Before I speak of this siege, let me 
convoy to reach me, but Jet his whole relate ‘what happened to me during 
corps be conipletely beaten, which that of the town.- A clerk of, the 
‘was destined to intercept it. Ewtirely post-office wrote to the secretary of 
recovered from my wound, 1 visited, General Dopf, to carry two letters to 
day and night, the works, which me, one of which came from the 
Boufflers, also constantly present, Hague, and the other from I know 
every where, repeatedly checked or not where. I opened this latter, and 
destroyed. found nothing in it but a piece of 
I took it in my head to give re- greased paper; persuaded, as I am, 
peated alarms, during severai nights, even yet, dhat it was a mistake, or 
the moon being in her second quar- some useless piece of information, 
ter, and to attack them afterwards in which J might hawe.read, perhaps, if 
full day; being persuaded that the I had taken the trouble to hold the 
soldiers, fatigued, would take that paper before the fire, I threw it away ; 
time to repose themselves. This suc- it was picked up; and it is said, that 
ceeded; I caused an assault to be a dog, rouod whose neck they tied 
made upon a saliant angle, which it, died twenty-four hours afterwards 
succeeded also; I had the covered of poison. 
way attacked, and that succeeded. - What makes me think that this is 
Afterwards, I made a breach in the not true, is, that at Versailles they 
curtain, and enlarged one in a bastion. are too generous, and at Vienna too 
{ succeeded ; and when, at length, I devout, for such an action. 
was working at the descent of the Qn the ninth day the besieged made 
ditch, the Marshal, who had invent- a vigorous sortie. ‘The Duke of 
ed some new artifice every day, and Brunswick, who repulsed them, re- 
had done all that valour and science ceived a musquet shot in his head. 
could effect, demanded to’ capitulate On the eleventh, a still more vigor- 
on the 22d of September. ous sortie by the Chevalier de Luxem- 
i made no other. conditions than bourg, who drove my troops from 
promising to sign whatever ones he their trenches, and made us fall back 
might propose to me. ‘* This is to as far as St. Catherine’s. One of my 
testify to you, M. le Marshal,” I best officers of the staff had his head 
wrote to him, “ my perfect esteem for carried off by a cannon ball at my 
= person, and I am sure, thata side. The enemy lost many men be- 
rave man like you, willnot takead- fore they returned tanto the citadel. 
vantage of it. I felicitate you upon I had every thing repaired. 
your noble defence.” Suddenly, I was obliged to aban- 
My council of war, whom { assem- don the siege, the direction of which 
bled from politeness, made some re- I left to Prince Alexander of Wur- 
presentations to me, touching the ars temberg. The Elector of Bavaria 
ticle that the citadel should not be carried on that of Brussels. Marlbo- 
attacked on the side of the city. I rough and myself made him raise 
yielded, having my project in my a it, after a smart fght, and some good 
and I wrote to Bouiflers. ‘ Some manoeuvres well arranged, of which 
reasons prevent me, M. le Marshal, he had all the honour, for I could 
from signing that article, but I give not pass the Scheldt where I wished. 
you my word of honour to observe The Elector of Bavaria was a little 
it; Lhope, in six weeks, to give you, ashamed. The French Princes would 
myself, fresh proofs of my admira- —. so likewise, if the joy of 
3K2 ’ 
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returning to Versailles had not pre- 
vented them . 

I returned to the siege, but what 
a change! the Marshal had availed 
himself of my absence, to drive away 
the besiegers from the first covered 
way that I had left them. After 
retaking it, as well as the other posts 
which had been felinquished, I wrote 
to the braye Boufflers—‘‘ The French 
army has retired, sir, towards Tour- 
nay; the Elector of Bavaria towards 
Namur: the Princes towards their re- 
spective courts. Preserve yourself 
and your brave garrison, and I will 
again sign whatever you shall stipu- 
late.”—He replied to me, ‘‘ There is 
no immmediate necessity: permit me 
to defend myself as long as I possibly 
can: there still remains enough for 
me to do, whereby to merit, still 
more, the esteem of a man whom I 
so greatly respect.”—I ordered an 
assault upon the second covered way. 
The King of France seems to have 
suspected that 1 should, for he wrote 
to the Marshal to surrender; and, 
notwithstanding his repugnance, he 
was just about to do it, when, in a 
note which the Duke of Burgundy 
had added ‘to the King’s letter, he read 
these words,—‘* I have heard, from a 
certain quarter, that they mean to 
make you a prisoner of war.” I know 
not where he heard it ; but this Prince, 
so amiablé in peace, could never help 
saying and doing foolish things in war. 
This note, however, made a mo- 
mentary sensation. Generals and 
soldiers swore they would rather perish 
in the breach. Boufflers wept with 
joy, as I have been told: and, ready 
to adopt this resolution, he remem- 
bered my note, which weighed more 
with him than the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s; and, after four months of 
open trenches before the town and 
citadel], he sent me, or the 8th of 
December, all the articles which he 
wished mie to sign, and which I did 
without any restriction. I hastened 
to pay him a visit, with the Prince of 
Orange, and truly to do homage to 
his merit. {embraced him cordially, 
and accepted an invitation to supper, 
on condition, I told him, “ that itshould 
be the supper of a famished citadel, 
to see what you expected to eat, but 
for the express order of the King.” 
They served us with roasted horse 
flesh: the epicures in my train did not 








[June 


relish this pleasantry much, bat the 
were soon consoled in seeing ~ 
visions arrive from the town, by which 
we had excell nt fare. 

_The next day, I gave him as good a 
dinner as I could at my abbey, where 
he'came to,return my visit. He was 
quite cheerful and unreserved. We 
talked of war, politics, and Louis XIV, 
I was yery circumspect on this last 
topic; and, —— only of his great 
qualities, I egged the Marshal to 
+ sig my most humble respects to 

im. I amused myself greatly with 
the flatteries, on this head, of the 
Deputies of the States- General, who, 
thinking to be very subtle, endea- 
voured, by those means, to dispose 
him to make peace, which they ar. 
se wished themselves. I never 
dared be alone with the Marshal, lest 
they should make commerages® at our 
expense, and that one or other of us 
might be suspected at our courts; 
where one has always good friends 
who never sleep. After my testi- 
monies of consideration for this illus. 
trious vanquished general, wherever 
we were together, at the theatre and 
in our walks in the streets, where I 
saw him adored by every one, | had 
him conducted to Douai, with his 
brave garrison, attended by a large 
escort, and every possible demonstra- 
tion of hopour. 

In one of our conversations I said 
to him, ‘ lf you could have been 
within and without the place at the 
same time, M. le Marechal, and if 
there had been no other French 
princes but M. de Vendome, whom I 
call thus from love to Henry IV. I 
should never have taken Lisle.” 

“Do you believe that there is a 
fortune in war ?” said he: ‘‘ in youl 
see nothing but skilful combinations,” 
—I replied, “« If I have sometimes 
made such, it has been because I had 
bad generals opposed to me : and that 
was fortune.”—‘‘ In my opinion,” 
said the Marshal, ‘ the only bad luck 
is, not to have the opportunity ot 
doing wel]; but a conquered general 
is always wrong, except on some ex- 





* Of this word, which Ido not find 
in the Dict. de l' Academie, nor in any 
other, I know not the meaning. Others 
perhaps may; and therefore I prefer 
to give it in the French, rather than 
to guess abad translation of it.—Trans 
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traordinary occasjon, as an order mis- ments, which came to us from all 
understood, or the death of the mes- sides, we were stronger then he; 
senger ; and he may then have some but there were no means of attacking 
excuse : but there is none for a genes him where he was. ‘Io oblige him 
ral who is surprised or beaten. It is to quit it, we resolved upon the siege 
only the ignorant who make war a of Yournay. The‘trench was opened 
came of chance; and, in the end, on the 7th of July, and the white 
they are caught. Charles XII, is not flag was planted on the 28th ; and on 
one: but I perceive, from news which the 21st of August, after the most 
1 have received this morning, that, dreadtul subterranean war that | ever 
while we are speaking, he is playing saw, (for in twenty-six days the be- 
very deep.” : sieged sprung thirty-eight mines,) 

[ retook Ghent and Bruges; and the citadel surrendered. Villars did 
Mar]borough and myself, after having not move. ** Let us go and take 
put our troops into winter-quarters, Mons,” said I to Marlborough ; ** per- 
went to passa month at Brussels: but haps this devil of a man will be tired 
my mother was no longer there. of being so prudent.” Madame de 
é (1709.) Maintenon did not think him so pru- 

On the gth of January we set off dent as he was, though she Joved him 
for the Hague. Nothing but honours much: for she permitted Louis XIV. 
and feasts: presents for Marlborough to send Marshal de Bouftlers to his 
and artificial fire-works for myself. assistance. ‘The enemies of Villars, 
But I prevented a magnificent one at Versailles, thought to disgust him 
from taking place, by begging the by this: but I have already proved 
States-General to give the money to that brave men love, understand, and 
their brave soldiers, whom I ‘had esteem, each other. The two Mar- 
caused to be crippled; and on the shals would fain have saved Mons 
10th of June, I set off for Vienna, to without bazarding a battle: we were 
give an account of my proceedings, upon ceremony» with each other, as 


and to demand instructions. 

I receivéd one to make peace, if 
they would grant me all I wanted. 
I returned on the 8th of April to the 
Hague, where I found the pienipo- 
tentiaries of the King of France. 
Famine, the cold of'a winter that was 
unexampled in severity, and the want 
of men and money, rendered him 
desirous of peace; but the conquered 
forget that they are conquered, as 
soon as they begin to negociate. 
They mistake stubbornness for firm- 
ness; aud they finish by being’ still 
more conquered. _ 

There were ‘a hundred thousand 
men in the Low Countries, under the 
orders of Mariboroughand mine ; and 
a hundred thousand men under those 
of Villars. ‘* { go,” said he to the 
King when he parted, to drive your 
enemies so far, that they shall never 


to who should oblige the other, by 
giving battle. As soon as our troops 
trom Tournay were arrived, ‘ Let 


us lose-no time,” said 1 immediately ; - 


‘« and, notwithstanding a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, woods, hedges, 
villages, ditches, holes, triple entrench- 
ments, and a hundred pieces of can« 
non, let us finish the war,” 

The deputies of Holland and some 
poor generals exclaimed against this, 
remonstrated, and teased me. [ 
wished to tell them that the old ex- 
cellent French soldiers were killed in 
the six or seven battles Marlborough 
and | had gained: andthough I made, 
with regard to myself, the reflection 
that the young ones form but too 
quickly, (an advantage which they 
have over every nation,) we decided 
upon the battle of we vee On the 
11th of September a thick fog which 


see again, the shores of the Scheldt; arose, concealed our arrangements 
and to'regain by a battle, when I from the Marshals: we dissipated it 
arrive, every thing that has beentaken at eight o'clock in me srg by a 
from your Majesty.” general discharge of artillery. ‘lo this 

Without wishing to avoid it, for he military music succeeded that of all 
Was brave in body and mind, he took the hautboys, drums, fifes, and trum- 
an extremely advantageous position: pets, with which'I regaled the two 
that was one of his great talents; he armies. Wethen saw Villars walking 
wanted very few things to become along all the ranks. As they must 
a perfect warrior. With reinforce- always speak about the King to the 
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French: ‘‘ My friends,” said he to 
them, as I heard, “ the King com- 
mands me to fight; are you not all 
glad?” They immediately shouted, 
Long live the King and M.de Villars! 
J attacked, without any shouting, the 
wood of Sars. [rallied the English 
guards, who, at the commencement, 
were scattered, some from courage 
and some from a contrary cause. My 
German battalions supported them. 
Notwithstanding this, recnaang we 
should have been overthrown but for 
the Duke of Argyle, who, climbing 
courageously on the parapet of the 
entrenchment, rendered me master 
of the wood. This cost me a ball 
behind the ear, which induced all those 
who were about me to advise me, on 
account of the blood which I lost, to 
have my wound dressed. ‘If lam 
beaten,” said I, ** it will not be worth 
while; and if the French are, I shall 
have time enough.” 

What better could I have done than 
to have perished after so much re- 
sponsibility as I had taken upon my- 
seli on this occasion also? I must be 
aang this digression and personal 

istory; itis human. ‘To endeavour 
to repair the faults which we have 
committed, is, I confess, more noble ; 
but to survive one’s glory is terrible. 
My affairs on the right going on well, 
I wished to decide those of Marl- 
borough's on the left, which went on 
slowly. It was in vain that the Prince 
of Orange had planted a standard on 
the third entrenchment. The Dutch 
corps were almost all lying on the 
ground, either killed or wounded. 
During six hours, Marlborough fought 
with the centre and the left, without 
any particular advantage. My ca- 
valry, which I sent to his aid, was 
routed in the way by the household 
troops, which last were served the 
same by a battery which took them 
im flank. Marlborough, at length, 
without me, had gained some ground ; 
hence it was easy for me to turn the 
centre of the French army, which was 
exposed by the defeat of the wings. 
Boufllers did for Villars, what I did 
for Marlborough : and when he saw 
him jal) from his horse dangerously 
wounded above the knee, and the 
Victory escaping them, he thought 
only of making the finest retreat in 
the best possible order. I think it is 
Rot over-rating it to say, that the loss 
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of the two armies amounted to fort 
thousand men:. those that had Not 
been killed, died of fatigue. 1 let the 
remains of | army repose them. 
selves, interred all I could, and then 
marched to Mons. 

I had only five thousand men, | ' 
opened the trench on the 25th of 
September, and, ready to make ap 
assault on the horn-work of Berta. 
mont, the 22d of October Grimaldj 
capitulated. Our troops entered intg 
winter quarters, and I, obliged to post 
along the roads without ceasing, went 
with Marlborough to the Hague, to 
win over the States-General, upon 
the point of escaping us. I advise 
them to say, at the conferences 4 
Gertruydenberg, that they would not 
hear any talk of peace, unless it were 
a general one. That it is a good 
way to continue the war; for, itis 
an even wager, that out of four or 
five powers, there will be one whose 
interest it will be to have no peace, 
I was sure of Queen Anne, because 
I was sure of Marlborough ; he se- 
conded me ably. I went to give an 
account of what I had done to the 
Emperor. J drew him a hasty sketch 
of Europe, of whose state I saw that 
his council had not the smallest idea, 
I shewed the eager desire which there 
was in many powers to quit us. We 
are courageous at a distance. They 
told me that I had made a fine cam- 
paign. I replied, that I had killed 
more than they could give me, but I 
would try. 

I collected 300,000 florins for my 
army, which, for a long time, had not 
been paid; and as many recruits as 
I could, to reinforce Heister against 


the rebels of Hungary, whom they - 


had neither the talent to beat, nor the 
skill to appease. I returned, soon 
after, into the Low countries, by Ber- 
lin, whither I repaired to descend, on 
the ist of April, 
(1710.) 

Along with my friend the Prince 
of Anhalt-Dessau. It was necessary 
to hinder the King of Prussia, who 
imagined that the King of Sweden 
would find him plenty of work, to 
withdraw his troops from Italy, where 
the Duke of Savoy, meditating an 
irruption into Dauphiny, had need of 
him. 

Frederick-William promised me. I 
proved to him, that, since Pultowa, 



































therehad been no longer aCharles XII. 
and that he was the prisoner of his 
friend the Turks. : 

[ was sorry, for he could not bea 
Gustavus Adolphus, who made the 
whole empire tremble ; but I wished 
that Russia should be prevented from 
aggrandizing herself, and I considered 
Sweden as a counterpoise for the 
equilibrium of Europe. ‘The King of 
Prussia presented me with a handsome 
sword, and a fine snuft-box, worth 
94,000 florins, which was a great 
deal for a poor and avaricious prince. 
I went to the Hague on the 15th of 
April, to meet Marlborough; and, 
a we arrived in Flanders, we 
found the lines of the French, ex- 
tending from Maubege-to Ypres, 
taken a Cumberland. We went to 
lay siege to Douai. 

My baggage, coming from Holland, 
was taken by a French privateer, near 
Anvers: all my plate, strong boxes, 
and the preserits I had received. 
Louis XIV. sensible, apparently, of 
all that I had “said respectful to him 
through the Marshal de Boufflers, had 
every thing returned to me. Jf gave 
500 florins and a gold-mounted sword 
to the captain of the privateer. I 
opened the trench on the night of the 
5th or 6th of May. Albergotti made 
a vigorous sortie on the 8th which 
greatly deranged me. No com- 
mandant every made so many as he 
did. Sometimes he even made four 
in a day. 

Villars, recovered from his wounds, 
arrived from Paris to make us raise 
the siege. We took up a good posi- 
tion; and, though it was not so strong 
as that which he had taken at Mal- 
plaquet the preceding year, he re- 
spected it. So many battles and so 
many places lost since the commence- 
ment of the century, had rendered the 
French very circumspect, and Villars 
himself: that is saying every thing. 
On the 24th of June, Douai surren- 
dered. 

I also used circumspection on my 
part. I wished to take Arras, and 
then nothing would stop me in my 
progress to Paris: but Villars over- 
threw my project by an excellent 
position, where I did not dare to at- 
tack him. I consoled myself by taking 
Bethune. It cost eight days labour. 
On the 14th ot August we had a very 
pretty advantage. Villars, always 
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courageous personally, even when he 
could not be so in his army, gave five 
hundred horse to Broglio, to carry oft 
a quantity of fodder, and marched 
himself, at the head of fifty squa- 
drons, to support him. Broglio, eager 
to attack, fell into an ambuscade’; 
and Villars returned very much 
vexed, 


Marlborough had a great desire to 
attack. I said to him, ‘‘ I'll lay a 
wager that you will not be able: fet 


us go and reconnoitre.”—* Veg 


well,” said he to me, after finding it 
to be so himself, ‘let us contintte 
taking towns.” We opened the 
trench on the 16th, before St. Venant, 
and they capitulated on the 28th. 
The siege of Aix did not go on quite 
so quickly; it was not until the be- 
ginning of November that, after great 
efforts of valour on both sides, the 
besiegers carried the covered way, 
The raves Quebrinta defended him- 
self, notwithstanding, till the sth. 
We took up winter quarters. The 
Hague being the'centre of the coali- 
tion, which I saw every moment 
about to separate, I went there again 
with Marlborough, and I returned to 
Vienna on the 26th of January. 


[To be continued. ] 





M. Derarorts’s Journey in Enc- 
LAND, [RELAND, and ScoTLanD. 
In a Series of Letters to a Lady. 
Translated from the Paris Edition 
of 1774. 

[ Concluded from p. 365.)} 

Witches and Wizards—Distribution of 
Alms at Kingston—A Female Highway- 
man— Singular Species of Goat—Mode 
of Fattening Geese—Caftle—Sparrows 
— Game — English Climate — Ports- 
mouth — Offensive Establishments in 
Canada—Hostilities—Murder of M. 
Jumonville— Generosity of the Savages 
—Moderation of the French—Mode of 
treating French -Prisoners— Navat 
Strength of England ; its Opulence, &c. 
—The English Inventors of most of the 
Instruments used in Navigation— 
Peers, and People, &c. y 


ELATIVE to the fondness of 

the English for believing in 
witches and wizards, I have heard of 
three women in the country, who 
being accused of.dealing with the 
devil, were cited before the magi- 
strate, One of them was charged 
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+ with entertaining a number of airy 
beings in her dwelling, from whence 
a kind of vapour used to issue which 
no one knew what to make of. By 
the use of certain enchanted infusions, 
it was further stated, she also drew a 
number of persons to her dwelling, 
who, on leaving it, seemed transform- 
ed into swine, by their rolling in the 
mud, &c. The other woman was 
charged with cutting up living bodies 
for the purposes of witchcraft ; and the 
third with making small figures of 
paste, the bad effects of which no one 
failed of experiencing who were so 
unhappy as to eat of them. The 
parson of the parish, who knew the 
parties accused, undertook to plead 
their cause ; but he was also accused 
of the élack art! At length, how- 
ever, after hearing a number of con- 
trary evidence, and some of the most 
extraordinary depositions that ever 
were taken, it appeared that the first 
ef these women sold ale that she 
brewed herself, which also, with to- 
accu and some spirits that she sold, 
did cause many persons, at times, to 
get drunk, and wallow in the mud 
ike swine, &c. That the second, 
eharged with cutting up living bodies, 
was the wife of a butcher whom she 
sometimes assisted in his business ; 
and that the third, accused of making 
images of paste, was, in fact, the 
fabricator of her own gingerbread, 
upon which, with a wooden instru- 
ment, she impressed a variety of fi- 
gures, according to her fancy !!! 

The English have always been 
charmed with things that seem to de- 
viate from the common course of 
nature ; hence their opinion of Merlin 
the enchanter, and others. In fact, 
all the ancient poets and historians 
are full of miracles, apparitions, pro- 
digies, and hobgoblius; and the late 
liberty of thinking, introduced into 
this country, has scarcely cured some 
of the best informed minds of this 
kind of credulity. 

In the absence of matters of more 
moment, I must refer you to some 
trivial events that occurred in my 
route. At Kingston, in Surrey, I saw 
a distribution made of clothes and 
linen to the value of an hundred gui- 
neas, among poor persons not receiv- 
ing alms of the parish. This charity 
is said to haye been left by a John 
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Smith, who had hintself been a beg. 
gar. He left annual legacies to severa} 
parishes; excepting . two villages in 
particular, where, during his life-time 
they had caused him to be whipped 
as a vagrant. 

I heard an account of a gentleman 
travelling on horseback, and who met 
with, near Kingston, a woman ex. 
tended on the highway, crying out for 
assistance most piteously : she said she 
had been ill treated by robbers, and 


that she only wished to be able to 


proceed to the next village. The 
gentleman, touched with compassion, 
made no scruple to dismount and lift 
her up ; in the act of which, she pre. 
sented a pistol to his breast, and de 
manded his purse. Totally discon. 
certed by aproceeding so unexpected, 
having thus deprived him of his 
money and his watch, she at. once 
threw off all disguise, ‘seized his 
horse, and rode off full gallop, leaving 
the S gan gentleman making a thon- 
sand protestations against getting off 
his horse in future to help any more 
women in distress. 

The great multitude of highwa 
robberies is the only thing whic 
(in 1752) renders travelling dangerous 
in England ; as, otherwise, the roads 
are highly convenient. The lawsare 
much more particular here with re- 
sport both to carriages and wheels, 
than they are in France ;. and though 
the English are not so careful in 
planting trees by the road sides as we 
are, the useful manner in which the 
ground is kept in summer and winter, 
almost makes an atonement for this 
neglect in ornament. _ 

In some part of my journey, I saw 
a species of goat, the beard of which 
is so long, aud the hair so good, that 
they fabricate perriwigs of it. The 
beard is renewed every year ; and the 
females of this kind. are remarkably 
fruitful. . 

Here I must introduce a singular 
receipt for fattening geese, that 1 saw 
put in practice in a village through 
which I passed. First, the goose was 
rolled up in a cloth, from which 
bandage nothing but its neck and its 
head were left free. It was then hug 
up in a dark place, having.its eyes a0 
ears closed with wax, so that neither 
being able to see’or hear, in this state 
it had no occasion either to move or {0 
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; but being fed continually with 
barley-meal, and given its drink out 
of a pot of water ihto which some 
sand was introduced, I was told that 
under this process, in the course of 
four or five days, its liver _ would 
sometimes weigh four pounds. 

In the greatest part of the countries 
I have passed through, neither the 

eat nor the small cattle run in 
Beale: in fact, the ground is so divided 
and enclosed, that it will not permit 
them. Abandoned to themselves, 
they thus pass the day and the night 
in pastures contiguous to the farms, 
and appear, like the men of the 
country, to partake of that air of 
liberty which is expanded all over the 
island. This security the cattle owe 
to the care of the Saxon kings, who 
compelled the wolves to take. their 
last refuxe in the mountains of Wales. 

The English still assign rewards to 
persons who destroy sparrows. Each 
sparrow, they say, consumes a bushel 
of grain per year, for its subsistence. 

Violent as tlhe exercise of the chase 
may be esteemed, the females in 
England seem to admire it as much as 
themen: I have heard of some la- 
dies who plume themselves as much 
upon mounting a horse and, leaping a 
ditch, as a huntsman. ‘The season 
commences in September, and such 
is the effect of the game remaining 
undisturbed the . preceding fotr 
months, that when this takes place, 
partridges may almost be taken by 
the hand. Till the season conimences 
even proprietors are not allowed to 
kill game upon their own grounds; 
and the rigorous observation of the 
laws, in this respect, supply a reason 
why deyastations upon the game, so 
common in other countries, are not 
known here. ; 

Though it is now-winter, I scarcely 
perceive the rigour of the season. It 
1s difficult to persuade people in 
France that it is colder there than in 
England, though it must be admitted 
that the fogs-with which this island is 
covered, prevent it from experiencing 
very sultry weather, and excessive 
cold. ‘These dense vapours are pro- 
bably as beneficial for the earth, as 
they are prejudicial to the health of 
the inhabitants. 

A proof that the climate of Eng- 
and is more moderate than ours is, 
UNiversat Maa. Vor. XV. 
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that trees and plants may be reared in 
the open air, that in france would 
require the hot house, or the utmost 
care of the gardener. 


Arriving at Portsmouth, I found 
very active preparations makwig for 
war with France. Admiral Boscawen 
had already began to attack our vese 
sels in America, and the only reason 
given for this rapture was, the neces« 
sity of destroying our commerce. 
This, in fact, appears to have been the 
principal object of the British admi- 
nistration; to be convinced of which 


truth, it is only necessary to recolleet 
what has passed between the two na- 
tions in America and in Europe, since 
the last treaty of peace. 


This treaty was scarcely signed be- 


fore the English fornied the oer of 


several establishménts in anada, 


equally as opposite to the interests of 


France, as contrary to. the faith of 
treaties. Thesé plans were announ 
in all the gazettes, till the publicity of 
them attracting the attention of the 
court of Versailles, Louis XV. caused 
a memorial to be presented to the 
king of England, Proposing to ap-~ 
point commissioners of both nations 
to regulate the limits of the respective 
colonies in an amicable way. In ac- 
cepting this proposition, his Britannic 
Majesty declared that he had trans- 
mitted positive orders to prevent any 
interruption of the commerce of 
France, by his subjects making any 
establishments upon those territories 
upon which the French had a prior 
right. 

The commissioners, Messrs. Shirle 
and Mildmay, on the part of England, 
and M. M. Gallissioniere and Silhou- 
ette, on the part of France, had 
scarcely commenced their labours, 
before a large reinforcement of troops, 
new colonists, ammunition and artil- 
lery, arrived at Nova Scotia, for 
Governor Cojtiwallis from England, 
the better to enable him to expel 
the French from a country upon 
which his Majesty had assured us no 
attempt should be made. ‘The object 
of the English governor was to com- 
pel the French to retire, in order to 
give place to the new comers. Of 
course, the greatest number of the 
French families were obliged to aban- 
don their possessions, taking refuge 
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in other districts belonging to New 
France. 

Encouraged by this success, the 
English Governor wished to use the 
same means against other French set- 
tlers established beyond the Peninsula, 
in consequence of this they demanded 
of the Marquis de la Jonquiere, that 
protection which his Majesty owes 
to all his subjects; and-an officer and a 
small detachment being sent accord- 
ingly, had orders nevertheless, mere- 
ly to prevent the English from mak- 
ing any settlement upon our territory ; 
but by no means, to raise any kind of 
works: the English Governor was 
also. apprized of the march of this 
division, and the object for which they 
were sent. 

This affair was followed by another 
more important: for the course of 
some months, the English had been 
in the habit,of intercepting the French 
vessels employed in carrying provi- 
sions from Quebec to the posts upon 
the Canadian frontier. complaints 
on this head to the British Governor 
at Nova Scotia and the court being 
alike unnoticed, M. de la Jonquiere 
thought himself justifiable in using 
reprisals. This led General Corn- 
wallis to construct a number of forts, 
which the French did also, for the 
security of their possessions. 

M. de la Jonquiere, dying in 1752, 
M. du Quessne, his successor, was in- 
formed, froni al] quarters, of the 
avowed intention of the court of Lon- 
don, to attack the French colonies. 
Speeches were printed in England 
which were to be addressed to the 
savages, to induce them to take up 
arms against France. Many savages 
were at length collected, and threat- 
ened the tranquillity of the country ; 
but M. du Quessne sent a detach- 
ment, and dispersed them. The 
English seeing themselves foiled in 
their object, and not being able to 
impute any hostility to the French, 
made preparations for building a fort 
upon our ground. They age brought 
forward a detachment fo cover the 
working party, while M. de Contre- 
coeur appearing to be ignorant of their 
object, contented himself with send- 
ing a letter by an officer, calling upon 
them towithdraw. If commerce was 
their object, he said, he should be 
compelled to confiscate their proper- 
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ty; but, if on the contrary, they 
meant to form a solid establishmen: 
in a country which did not belong to 
them, it would then be his duty to 
oppose them by force. , 

. Jumonville, the ‘name of the 
officer bearing this letter, while ad. 
vancing with his detachment, : was 
received by the savages with r 
and attention : he soon found himself 
environed by the English, ‘which 
was announced by a discharge ‘of 
musquetry upon his people. M. Ju. 
monville, waving his hand to the 
English commandant, shewed his 
dispatches, and demanded to be heard; 
the firing ceased, and the. English 
crowded around him. He read the 
letter of which he was the bearer, 
Can you —— devise the answer 
made to a French officer thus sent to 
a nation not at war with France? 
M. Jumonville had not gone half 
through his reading, when “he-was 
shot dead by the English, and fell 
bathed in his own blood? 

The savages enraged at what they 
saw, threw themselves between the 
French and their enemies; the fite 
however recommenced, and eight of 
the French detachment remained dead 
upon the place, the rest were made 
prisoners. A Canadian, who had the 
gece fortune to save himself, spread 

orror and alarm in all the settlements 
through which he passed in his way 
to inform M. de Contrecceur of what 
had happened. ibe 

The English, proud of this victory, 
raisgd other forts upon our territory; 
their troops increased every day, and 
the French prisoners were sent to 
Boston, pleading in vain the rights of 
nations, and the most inviolable max 
ims of natural law. Our command. 
ant at length taking measures for te- 
pressing these éxcesses, the Indians 
came in crowds to offer their services ; 
all were eager to punish the murder- 
ers of their benefactors, so that the 
principal object of M. Contreceur 
was. to moderate their zeal, and to 
prevent a remedy from being worse 
than the disease. bli 

While he was thus deliberatin 
upon the means of sparing the ef- 
fusion of blood, he sent a detachment 
under M. de Villiers, the brother of 
the deceased dé Jumonville, to Te 
connoitre the enemy. He arrived on 
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spot stained with the blood of his 
ra 2 and the eight dead bodies 
remaining there still, this excited the 
highest indignation of the soldiers, 
The English fort was in view, and a 

rty from it, that had placed them- 
selves in ambuscade, made a dis- 
charge upon the French; but they 
were soon forced to re-enter the fort 
which was quickly invested and :at- 
tacked. At length, M. de ‘Villiers 

iving the English to understand that 
it they wished ¢o treat, he would,cease 
firing, a captain was sent out to capi- 
tulate. M. de Villiers represented to 
him the horror of assassination, which 
the French, he informed him, could 
easily punish, by delivering the whole 
of the garrison up to the savages ; but 
headded, he would give the English 
a proof of moderation, and of the sin- 
cere desire of the French Governor to 
preserve peace between the two na- 
tions; he would make no prisoners, 
because he did not believe they were 
at war; all he required was the de- 
livery of the persons that accompanied 
M. de Jumonville, and that they 
should then evacuate the fort. 

e articles of os yeeronen being 
ggreed to aud signed, stipulated that 
the Euglish should march out with 
the honours of war, and that the 
French should undertake to prevent 
the English settlers from receiving 
any harm from the savages. To re- 
cover the French prisoners by this 
treaty was ieaposbtble they had been 
sent to England, where indeed the 
Duc de Mirepoix reclaimed them, 
and had them sent over to France. 

However, since this epocha, the 
English squadrons never fall in with 
ours, without capturing them. French 
vessels are now daily brought into all 
the British ports, richly laden. The 
moment they arrive, they begin by 
giving up the victuals, of all kinds, to 
the populace, during which time the 
officers as well as the passengers, are 
exposed to the most brutal treatment. 
. What the wretched seamen suffer 
in the infected dungeons into which 
they are thrown, in order to induce 
them to enter into the English service 
is shocking. Deprived of wholesome 
food, and the sick and the healthy 


being confined together, are means: 


most fatal in reducing the nymber 
of the sufferers, 
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But amidst the threatening prepa-, 
rations for a sanguinary war, Ports- 
mouth supplies me with a very ele- 
vated idea of the naval strength of 
Ehgland. All that we read of in the- 
once superb Tyre, and in antiquity, 
sacred and age mage appears to me 
re-united in this magnificent port, 
which exhibits a rampart opposed to 
the fury of the waves, a shelter for 
vessels exposed to the tempests; a 

ecies of dominion gained over an 
element the mest independent and 
unconquerable; an-entrepot of that 
opulence which commerce spreads 
through thecountry, and a common 
centre of correspondence and society, 
where the funds of divers kingdoms 
are exchanged and multiplied; where, 
after leaving their original source 
under one form, they re-enter under 
another, rendering all parts tributary 
and pouring into one world, as it 
would appear, the riches of many. 
And yet till the reign of Charles II. 
Portsmouth was of small note. 

Upon the whole, to the eye of a 
politician and a philosopher, there is 
scarcely any spectacle more interest- 
ing than England. ‘The spirit of 
grandeur and opulénce has become 
the predominant character of its’ in- 
habitants ; from their morals and their 
operation upon the state, much ma 
be hoped, and much may be feared. 
The unwearied application, and the 
indefatigable courage of the English, 
and their skill in all the branches of 
calculation, have, in a great measure, 
rendered them the masters of other 
nations. And as the English were 
really the inventors of most of the 
instruments used in navigation; it 
would. appear, also, that they have in 
a manner, the exclusive use of them. 

In this portrait, which I have traced 
of the English, 1 have endeavoured to 
hold the just medium between that 
fanaticism which always declaims 
most furiousiy against that nation ; 
and that enthusiasm, Which on the 
other hand blindly admires the Eng- 
lish eyen in their vices, I have to 
sure, described the people with their 
ferocity, and the great with their be- 
nevolence. An English peer is an 
ardent defender of the rights of his 
country, because he is the depository 
of them. At the same time he sup- 
pots the just prerogatives of the 
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crown ; because it is from this sacred And thus the poets spend their force 
source, that his rank and dignity are To make the beast pursue his course, 


derived. 





Pecasus 1n SERVITUDE. 
A Romence of the 19th Century, 
(Continued from p. 190.) 


Xz 
{ KNOW him well—his master too— 
And certes what now I tell is true, 
The horse’s name is Pegasus, 
Born on a hill yclep’d Parnassus, 
And he that there would sell him now, 
A hungry poet is, I trow ; 
For he’s the horse which poets ride, 
When they would scale the mountain’s 
side, 
To reach the dome of fame, 
But oft he makes a furious bound, 
And lays the poet on the ground, 
Tho’ small his share of blame; 
For few there are who know the skill, 
To curb or check his wayward will, 
And on the summit of the hill, 
To earn the poct’s name. 
And some there are, like Walter Scott, 
Who never walk the beast, nor trot, 
But ever on the gallop go, 
And all the mud about them throw, 
Alike on friend, alike on foe, 
On mountain or on plain, 
And oft will force the beast to soar, 
Where poets never reach’d before, 
Nor ever will again. 
And leave the track which Dryden took, 
Which Pope and Milton ne’er forsook, 
Which sbines in Shakspeare’s hallow’d 
book, 
In Thomson’s pensive strain ; 
And if the beast will not move on, 
They still will not their weakness own, 
But spur and'slash, and cut and. whip, 
And still the beast stands firm as ship,* 
When driven by the main 
On rock or shoal, on reef or sand, 
On desart beach, or friendless strand, 
On coast unknown, or savage land, 
In tempest, storm, and rain, 





* Among the many newly intro- 
duced beauties of Mr. Walter Scott, 
is the omission of the definite article 
before a noun, It is an innovation of 
the established rule of the English 
language, and arises from a vitiated 
taste, and an extravagant attachment 
to the old style of the English ballad, 
in which, from a certain portion of 
fancy and simplicity, some amuse- 
ment may be found, but which as 
examples of chaste writing, should 
pever be quoted—much less followed. 


Lashing with ruthless 
If he should dare to woe : 
On tow’ring height, where poets’ laurels 
grow ; 
Spurring his meagre side, 
Till down flows the crimson tide 
O Pegasus—Pegasus—bewege dich,*— 
geeho! . ; ; 





—_—_—__.. 


*T trust I shall not be accused of 
pedantry, in the introduction of this 
German phrase. Mr. Walter Scott, 
whom I take as my pattern, lays heavy 
contributions on different languages, 
although he professes to write an Eng- 
lish poem; but, im reality, were] to 
be asked in what language Mr. Scott's 
poems are written, I should be at a 
loss for an answer. They are a batba- 
rous mixture of old and new English, 
of old and new Scotch, of Gaelic, 
French, German, and even the Danish 
is made subservient to the purpose 
of his rhymes. His poems require a 
glossary equally with Burns's, and itis 
one circumstance which wiil drive 
them into the gulf of vblivion. [ 
will venture to atiirm, that his poems 
are not comprehensible to the mere 
English reader. The frequent occur- 
rence of words, which are even obso- 
Jete in Scotland, and in whose peculiar 
force the richness of the idea is to be 
found, detracts not only from the 
merit of the work, but renders it 
harsh and obnoxious to the English 
taste. Mr. Scott may plead his birth 
as justification, but did Thomson or 
Beattie disfigure their beautiful works 
by an heterogencous mixture of 
Scotch and English. Did Mr. Camp- 
bell, in his Pleasures of Hope, so far 
transgress the rules of chaste writing, 
as to adopt the bastard phraseolog 
which is so conspicuous in the poems 
of Mr.Scott? Even inthe poems of 
Burns, which he designated as English, 
not a Scottish word is to be found; 
and whatever writer adopts an inter- 
mixture of language, ‘lays himself 
open to the imputation of not being 
master of cither, and therefore, in the 
writing of an English poem, he has 
recourse to foreign phrases to embody 
his idea, it either betrays a poverty in 
the resources of the English language, 
or it is an undeniable proof’ of a con- 
tamivated and vicious taste. The line 
to which this note refers, is in ridiculg 
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Xi. By fumes from pipes of drunken sot, 


And some will oft the ‘beast bestride, 
Whom most t’would suit an ass to ride ; 
And first they coax, and then theywhide, 
In hopes the beast to move, 
But well he knows to move or not, 
And perhaps will give a gentle trot, 
To please awhile th’ inflated sot, 
With tokens of his love. 
Then straight he hies with poet’s flurry, 
With rapid, rapid, rapid hurry*, 
‘To him who lives in Edmund’s Bury, 
A self-made judge of rhyme. 
Who all aloft ir pedant’s strain, 
Writes sonnets o’er and o’er again, 
For Monthly Mag—and Mirror dull, 
And thinks how rich in rhyme his skull, 
How well he spends his time 
In writing notes to Rural Tales, 
Whilst oft in sounding phrase he rails 
At ail who are so deep 
To form a judgment of their own, 
And think that Bloomfield’s Tales are 
prone, 
To send a man to sleep. 


XIII. 


But come, friend Hob, the horse wont sell, 
Then let us go to yonder hostel +, 

From which that noise ascends ; 
Where bugs on bugs, a countless throng, 
Rush chasing countless bugs along f, 





of the last line in the Boat Song in the 
Lady of the Lake, which had it con- 
cluded with Titum, titum, ti tum, 
ti ti, would have been equally intelli- 
gible, if not more so to the English 
reader. 

*] must here acknowledge my grati- 
tude to Mr. Thomas Campbell, for 
this forcible expression. I must, how- 
ever, take to myself some merit, for in 
his Gertrude of Wyoming, he has 
only favoured us with two rapids, vide 
part Ist, page 17, line 9th. Whereas 
J, to enhance the dignity of the 
phrase, and increase its force, without 
mentioning the beauty of*the tauto- 
logy, have given three rapids, and I 
make no doubt that they who find any 
beauty or sense in two, will, conse- 
quently, find more of either in three. 
_ t Vide Marmion, in which an inn 
is denominated a hostel: It is perfectly 
in character with the pedantry which 
is the characteristic of the work. In 
the words of Martial—Hominem 
pagina nostra sapit. , 

t A gross and most unpardonable 
plagiarism, from the Lady of the 
Lake, page 43, line 3 and 4— 


Scar’d from their holes to die and rot 5 
And as we drink our jug of ale, 
I'll tell a true and wond’rous tale 
Of one who rode that horse so trim, 
A strange, and wayward, foolish whim ; 
But, thanks to lofty friends, 
Who will persuade a farmer’s boy 
To leave for rhyme the fields employ, 
And mount that horse so shy and coy, 
Which sole to genius bends, 
And prove that Dryden, Pope, and ali* 
Could ne’er a tale, nor sonnet scrawl, 
But far below a Bloomfield fall, 
In fancy and in fire. 
Whilst Peg’sus groan’d beneath his weight, 
And curs’d his sad and wayward fate, 
To find himself so ridden hard, 
By Capel Loft and pseudo bard, 
Against his own desire. 
XIV. 
Now Hob and Jack the hostel gain’d, 
Where uproar dire, a reign maintain’d, 
And some were plac’d on barrels drain’d, 
And some on stools, and some on chairs, 





And thoughts on thoughts a countless 
throng, 
Rush’d chasing countless thoughts along. 


The author of Pegasus was perhaps 
struck with the sublimity of the 
thought, and who can deny the im- 
pression to be just; and to retort upon 
him, he has verified his own assertion, 
that Walter Scott has reach'd 
Where poets never reach’d before. 
PrinTER’S DEVIL. 
The author, in justification, acknow- 
ledges himself most forcibly struck 
with the passage—it is indeed in- 
comprehensibly sublime; but he 
leaves it to the Printer's Devil—his 
Satanic majesty, or to the majesty of 
the reviewers—nay, he will leave it 
even to Cap—l L——t, who, en 
passant, can discover what no one else 
can discover, to find common sense 
of it. It is as fine a specimen of the 
Bathos, as can be produced in any 
ancient or modern poet. Whatatre- 
mendous flogging must thou have 
given poor Pegasus, Walter, when 
thou forcedst him to take such a furi- 
ous bound with thee; a few more 
such, and, believe me, who, in many 
respects, admires thy genius, that he 
will break thy neck, as a poet, for ever. 
* A happy method of finishing a 
line, for want of a better idea, and 
worthy of being adopted by all mo- 
dern poets. Vide Lady of the Lake, 
page 20, line 5. and page 34, line 7. 
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With foolish and with foppish airs, 
And some were lolling on the stairs, 
Like beaus on playhouse bench, 
Whilst from each room, both high and low, 
Both front and on the back I trow, 
And eke from cellar far below, 
Issued a, dreadful stench, 
Of beer and gin, and rum and ale, 
Of brandy, and of whiskey pale, 
Which Scottish farmers drench. 
And some with lass in corner pent, 
Enjoy’d to see the kerchief rent, 
Which hid the maidens’ bosoms fair, 
From keen and eager lustful stare, 
Whilst oft a kiss the swain would dare, 
To steal from panting lips ; 
Whilst fromthe glass of nut-brown beer, 
Her lover and herself to eheer, 
The maiden gladly sips. 
How sweet ’tis then to view and trace 
The blush of gin adorn her face, 
Giving to beauty, matchless grace, 
Whilst prowd her heart beats quick, 
To find her waist encircled oit 
By stalwart arm, nor smooth nor soft, 
Of Roger or of Dick. 
R. Hi. 
[To be continued.) 





Rerzty to Mr. Burvown on Paxtta- 
MENTARY REFORM. 


Mr, Editor, 


N your last Magazine, now before 
me, I observed a piece on “ Par- 
liamentary Reform,” from the pen of 
Mr. Burdon: the writings of this 
gentleman I have frequently perused 
with pleasure ; this circumstance added 
to the title given to his.present re- 
marks made me anxious to peruse 
them. But so completely do I differ 
from Mr. B. on the subjects discussed 
in his letter, that I am constrained to 
send you a few remarks for which I 
shall be obliged by an early insertion, 
though perhaps it discovers some little 
hardthood to-run a risk of a contro- 
versy with a person possessed of such 
active powers for writing as Mr. B. 
appears, from his frequent commu- 
nications to monthly publications, to 
possess : nor is it pleasant ta run the 
risk of having it said by him, in case 
one differs from him, ‘he is one 
who voluntarily shuts his eyes against 
day-light,” which is the language he 
adopts in respect of Mr. Flower, be- 
cause it so happens that that gentle- 
man does not quite agree with Mr. B. 
It may not therefore be amiss, in the 
outset, to remind Mr. B. that should 


Mure 
he be inclined, as is ve i 
class me with Mr, Fiore aan 
speak of me in the aforesaid terms. } 
should only smile and say, «* Mutat 
nomine_ de te fabula narratur:” fo 
surely Mr. B.'s opponents may ag 
justly use this language as Mr. B, 
himself, though it is not very becom. 
ing to either party > and that'should 
Mr. B. condescend to reply to m 
piece, I do not pledge myself to g 
rejoinder. 

Mr. B. is of opinion that the soci 
now forming im the metropolis for 
the landable object of a reform. ig 
parliament, ought to publish, before 
any further measures are taken, a full 
and explicit declaration of the sort of 
reform they wish to see adopted, that 
the public may be acquainted with 
their ultimate views before they stand 
pledged to promote theif intentions; 
and he reniarks that this is necessary, 
hecause there is so much difference 
in the various schemes which ‘haye 
been proposed for this purpose. Now, 
Mr. Editor, it is perfectly reasonable 
that, before a man or the public, are 
pledged or are called upon to supporta 
measure, it ought clearly to be made 
known what they are called upon te 
sanction ; but it by no means is ne- 
cessary that the detailed plan should 
at once be submitted to the public, 
The simple point which the society, 
now forming, is anxious 6 gain, as 
far as I can understand is, to ascertain 
who are willing to promote a reform; 
and who are those who say that a Te. 
form is needful ? in contradistinetionto 
those who tell. us reform’ is not 
wanted; for whatever little specks 
some microscopic eyes discover in the 
constitution as now administered, its 
blood is still purer, its health more 
vigorous, than that of any other A 
litical constitution in the world. The 
society is for getting together all the 
friends of reform, but wisely leaves it 
for the persons, so assembling or so 
agreeing, to sanction the general pro- 
position to form the plan to be adopt- 
ed; after due considerations to the 
different plans proposed has been 
given. If Mr. Brand and Sir Francis 
Burdett differ in their plans, to adopt 
at once the plan of either one or the 
other would be, in fact, to excl 
from co-operating all who might prefer 
a different plan—but by bringing dif 
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ferent parties together, the plan to be the virtuous and independent patriot, 
acted on may be neither that of Mr. to the true born and only legitimate 
Brand or Mr. any body, but one Englishman. _ ; 
formed from the different proposi- r. Burdon distrusts the zeal for 
tions of several individuals. Jn all liberty of those who uniformly for- 
matters of a public nature, whether it bear to reprobate the enormities com- 
be to reform the parliament, or to mitted by the tyrant of France, or 
make a road, or cut a canal, there seek to palliate them by praising -his 
must first be a meeting of those who religious toleration, and as uniformly 
are favourable to the matter in hand blame the measures of our own states- 
in a general way; but the detailed men; or who are of opinion that 
plan must be left to the arrangement peace might even now be made with 
of a committee, or of a few acting France: I join with Mr. B. in sus- 
men. The enemies of reform can pecting those who uniformly forbear 
wish for nothing more than for its expressing their indignation at the 
friends to adhere to their individual enormities committed by Nap@leon, 
opinions and plans, with so much but I suspect equally the principles of 
rtinacity, as to prevent their uniting those who are uniformly condemning 
in forwarding the general question ; him, and uniformly praising the states- 
it does, therefore, ig nae to me men of other nations. The man of 
to be most wise to have a socjety independence and integrity, he on 
formed on the broad basis.of endea- whom reliance ‘is to be placed, is not 
vouring to amalgamate the jarring the man who, attached to one party, 
opinions: that this idea is not sin- will praise the leader of that = 
gular, is clear, from the following for every action of his life, and wi 
extract from a resolution of the livery equally condemn that leader’s oppo- 
of Nottingham, given intheStatesman nents: but it is the man who can 
newspaper of May 28th :—Resolved, approve excellence even in an enemy, 
“ That this meeting (reserving to and condemn what is wrong, though 
themselves the consideration of such committed by the senators of his own 
plans, as may hereafter be devised, for country. Ihave no high opinion of 
‘effecting a reform in parliament) Bonaparte; I think him like the 
highly approve of the judicious de- Alexanders, and Czsars, and Maho- 
termination of the meeting held in mets, and Cromwells, who have be- 
London on this subject, on the 30th fore him scrambled to power, a man 
of March, to refrain from recom. of little principle; but I see no ne- 
mending any specitic plan for re- cessity, in order to make my opinion 
forming the representation of the clearly understood, to deny that he 
people in parliament, as this resolu- shas any good quality, or to heap upon 
tion appears to the present meeting him the rankest abuse the tongue cari 
admirably calculated to enable the utter.. And while I may believe that 
friends of constitutional liberty to ex- the British constitution, librata pon- 
hibit the entire force of the popular dibus suis, is the very best, as a 
mind in its favour, without subjecting whole, that was ever offered to man- 
it to the chance of being divided by kind; while I think that the Al- 
the minor considerations, which may mighty, in mercy to Britain, has, at 
arise out of the particular means of times, given wisdom to the rulers, 
effecting it,” &c. &c. The enemies and.understanding to the sons of the 
of reform are safe enough while they rulers, I still may entertain theopinion, 
can make the advocates of Mr. without any imputation on my pa- 
Brand’s system believe that Sir F. triotism, that the kingdom of our 
Burdett goes too far: and the advo- enemy may have advantages in some 
cates of the Baronet’s plan believe respects which we have-not. The 
that Mr. Brand’s propositions are of religious Jiterty, for it is more than 
no use whatever; but Jet the friends toleration, which Bonaparte has in- 
of reform coalesce, and endeavour to troduced into France, is a matter of 
form, from their different ideason the great importance in the view of the 
aubject, that perfect and desirable philosopher and the Christian ; and if 
object which shall prove indeed ‘‘ a it pfoceeds from principle, it may 
terror to evil doers,” but a blessing to well be considered as covering a mul- 
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titude of sins. But whether this act 
of Bonaparte has risen from principle 
or policy, the effect, in my opinion, 
‘will be to better the states into which 
-it is introduced ; and Bonaparte hav- 
ing ‘been the instrument, in the hands 
‘of the Almighty, of overthrowing the 
Pope and papacy, of opening the 
prison doors of the inquisition, of 
-establishing freedom in religion; I 
stiust believe with Mr. Flower, that 
there are few states under his domi- 
nion in which the people have not 
~been benefited by the changes he bas 
effected. If Iam told that the Dutch 
are now, by his dectee, suffering pri- 
vations, I also know that all nations 
suffer more or less by war: and that 
our manufacturers, almost starving, 
have presented a petition to parliament 
for their relief: that heads of houses 
of great respectability are swelling our 
weekly gazettes: and that: many per- 
sons, of good expectations once, now 
scarcely know where to find bread 
for to-morrow. Mr. Burdon is not 
willing to give France peace, neither 
am I, for though I sometimes have 
my gloomy doubts, whether with our 
expenses in Spain and elsewhere, we 
can carry on the war, | firmly be- 
lieve that a peace would enable Bona- 
parte to make it visible even to scep- 
ticism itself, that his states have been 
benefited by bis regulations. 

Having alluded to Spain, the enor- 
mous expenses of our army there 
naturally rushes into my view ; and I[ 
should be happy with Mr. B. to have 
thé war conducted on more econo- 
mical principles : but while our army 
is to be in the Peninsula, I do not see 
how this is to be done, and I presume 
Mr. B. would not withdraw this army 
now, when we have, as he seems to 
think, a reasonable probability of 
limiting, if not of overturning the 
power of our adversary!! For my 
own part I dislike our Peninsula war ; 
I never thought we should succeed 
there, nor am [at all shaken or altered 
in my opinion by any thing that has 
lately transpired. From our maritime 
strength we may be enabled to keep 
Lisbon and Cadiz, or places on the 
coast: but as tu defending Portugal, 
it appears to me to be one of the 
wildest chimeras that ever entered a 
Don Quixote’s brain. I really am at 


-#@ loss to understand what Baron 
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Douro has done td merit ‘the pra 

Praises 
now so plenteously heaped on him: 
and if I am surprised at one thin 
more than another, itis at finding Mr 
Whitbread expressing his un ualified 
approbation of his conduct. Whether 
it arises from want of skill in Lord 
Wellington, or that he has been em. 
ployed upon a business which it was 
impossible for human ingenuity to 
effect I carmot determine; but so far 
from defendirig Portugal from the 
French, his lordship fell back after 
every battle, and absolutely permitted 
them to ravage the country for six or 
seven months; and so far from his 
driving them ont of Portugal, the 
enemy staid there till, from want of 
provision or other causes; they 
could: stay there no longer; they 
then withdrew, not. only witheut 
leaving their sick and wounded behind 
them, as some one did at Talavera, 
but in so masterly’ a manner ‘as to 
sustain but little loss in their march, 
and to have time, if the following 
extract from the General Evening 
Post of June 6th be correct, to com- 
mit acts which clearly prove how 
nobly, how effectually, Portugal has 
been defended :—<* Among many 
other statements yesterday reported 
to the committee, at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, for the relief of the suf- 
fering Portuguese, there was laid 
before them the substance of an offi- 
cial document, transmitted from Lis- 
bon, of the horrid devastations and 
cruelties committed by the enemy in, 
their retreat through the district of 
Urganil, which alone suffered in corn, 
wine, oil, cattle, and other necessaries 
of life, to the amount of between 39 
and 40,000l.; their churches were 
destroyed, their houscs burnt, men, 
women, and children were killed and 
violated without respect to age or sex! 
Nearly one hundred young women 
were violated, and many carried off 
by these barbarians!!!” 

Mr. Editor, what sort of a defence 
of our mansions should we call that, 
in conducting which the watchman 
suffered or could not prevent the thief 
from entering, from packing up our 
jewels and our plate, from ransacking 
our cellars, and violating our daugh- 
ters? In your “ State of Public Af- 
fairs” you have made some very goed 
somite on this subject, 1: heartily 
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with you that I ‘‘ wouldnot God is insulted. when a nation, pro- 

detract from the fair fame of any fessing Christian faith in purity, lends 
General, much less that of one of our its aid to support the altar of the re- 
own country; but when the laurel, ligion, which it bas scouted from its 
the meed of victory, is to be placed own land, and which it pretends to 
on the hero's brow, we cannot be consider an Antichristian imposture ? 
pleased with exa erated praises. The It is curious to observe the national 
interval between Lord Wellington and inconsistency of Britain. To her sister 
our Rodneys, our Howes, our St. subjects, the Catholics, she at present 
Vincents, our Nelson, is very great: denies, with pertinacity, their civil 
we shall ‘be glad to see him stationed rights, on the score of their religious 
near those ‘heroes, but as yet his ac- opinions; and not much more than 
tions will not’ bear a comparison with sixty years ago, such was the nation’s 
theirs. The. injudicious attempts to dread of popery and the Pretender, 
exalt his fame will make us cast our that heaven was assailed with private 
eye on the sick and wounded.after and public prayers in printing, and 
the battle of Talavera, the well con- from ascending voices, to baffle his 
certed plans of the French, and the designs, and the horrors of popery 
extraordinary ignorance of them, and were pourtrayed in compositions from 
consequent flight of the foc. on the pulpit and the press. Yet we are 
whom the bravery of the 
Spaniards at Talavera conferred a_ nish papists civil rights, nay more, the 
title.” Spanish papists holy religion, for this 

To conclude, Mr Editor, I will ob- is one of the toasts of the celebrated 
serve, that while ] am aware that pro- assembly whom Cobbett facetiously 
phecy is tender ground on which to denominates the “ Turtle Patriots.” 
walk, I cannot help thinking that Your's, 
sone prophecies, particularly those Sali J. F. 
which relate to the downfall of Isle of Wight, June 7, 18\1. 
Antichrist, are now fulfilling, that ; 
Bonaparte is destined to be the in- : 
strament by which Popery is to re- Sy oe 
ceive its death wound: andthatSpain SCARCE TRACTS. 


and Portugal must, for this reason, No. VI. 





—— 


to his yoke, seeing that all the other ’ 
papal Antichristian countrieshavebeen An Essay on Human Lizperty. By 
reduced by him. The conflict may JoHnNn Rorsernam, M.A. Lector of 
be procrastinated and sanguinary, and. Houghton-le-Spring, Vicar of Sea- 
herein we see a remarkable circum- ham, and Chaplain. to the Right 
stance. It has been, in several cases, Reverend John Lord Bishop of 
the mysterious plan of Providence to Durham. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 
visit the sins of the fathers on the printed by T. Saint, for J. Robson, 
children. Does not the Almight New Bond-street, London. 1782, 
appear now reckoning with the French SECTION I. 
nation by the French blood that has ' , 
been spilt, since the Revolution, for the Of the Nature of Human Liberty. 
iniquities of Bartholomew’s Day, the Hoss liberty consists in a 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, limited power of self-direction. 
&c. Does he not appear now reckon- _ That man is an agent will not be 
ing with Spain and Portugal for the denied. 
blood of the Martyrs, fick 8 bythe — Is he a necessary or a free agent ? 
inguisition, in making Spain and Por- Does’ he act of himself; and froma 
tugal the scene of protracted warfare ; power entrusted to his own direction : 
for in France, Spain, and Portugal, or, as he is impelled by some con- 
have the chief inundations been made trouling power out of himself? 
by the wild fury of the papal power: | To prove that he is a necessary 
and are we not in the dying and the agent, it must be provéd that he is, 
dead, of English officers and soldi¢rs, at all times, and in every instance, 
receiving a warning from heaven that determined and overruled by neces- 
Univensat Mac. Vou. XV. 3M . 


nglish and now endeavouring to support the Spa- ° 
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sity. To prove him a free agent, it is 
sufficient to shew, that, at some times, 
and in some instances, he has a power 
of determining for himself, and of di- 
recting his own actions: for this is 
gl] that the proof of his possessing a 
Jimited power of self-direction _re- 
quires, © 

No one will contend that he pos- 
sesses ati unlimited power of self- 
direction. It may not be easy to shew 
where the limits precisely lie. Buta 
power of directing his own actions 
must be limited at Teast by his power 
of acting. ) 

SECTION I}. 
Of Necessity. 

It may be proper to begin by en- 

quiring how far we are subject to 
necessity. 
’ The mind of man is endued with 
sense and feeling, and with a power 
which enables it, by reflection, to 
look into itself, and to distinguish its 
own nature, qualities, and situation. 

If then it were subject to necessity, 
it should seem that jt wonld be con- 
scious of this necessity ; and the ques 
tion would admit-of no disputation or 
doubt. If it were forced ig all its ac- 


-tigns, it could not but be sensible of 


the force applied. Driven by an irre- 
sistible impulse, or dragged along by 
a chain that could not be broken, it 
could not for a moment be ignorant 
of its true situation, ' 

But I believe no qne.will affirin that 
we feel ourselves under this continual 
force; or will ground hjs proof of 
man’s necessary agency, on our con- 
tinual inward feeling of this necessity. 
On the contrary, the warmest advo- 
cates for necessity have allowed that 
we have a feeling of liberty ; which 
they have presumed to call deceittal 
and fallacions, or have atterhpted by 
artful Teasoning to distinguish away. 

It cannot be pretended that our ig- 
norance of the necessity we ate under, 
arises from the mind's not being poss 
sessed of’ a feeling ‘to distingatah it. 
Because, in many cases, where we 
act under necessity, the mind has a 
direct and instant feeling of it. It 
ean distinguish the several kinds and 
degrees of power that act upon it, 
from the soft inclining motive to the 
most rigoroas compulsion ; from the 
gentle influerice before ‘which it wil- 
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lingly bends, to thai resistless force 
which bears it reluctantly along. 

Of necessity itself there can be no ° 
degrees, It does not admit of more 
or less. There cannot be a stronger 
and a weaker necessity, Necessity is 
the highest degree of power that can 
be applied. hat may be resisted, 
evaded, or overcome, cannot be ne. 
cessity. 

The mind then being capable of dis. 
tinguishing different degrees of force, 
and having experience of the differ. 
ence in their frequent application to 
itself, cannot be supposed to be ac. 
tuated by a necessary power without 
a feeling of the necessity. But itis 
not, at all times, and in all cases, sub- 
ject to the feeling; and therefore it 
seems reascnable to conclude that it 
is not at all times, and in all cases, 
subject to the necessity. 

We have continually before our eyes 
examples of a necessary agency, in the 
action of bodies upon each other, 
And we are convinced by all our ob- 
servation, that the effect produced b 
their mutual action is necessary. If 
our mind were likewise subject to 
necessity, our constant observation of 
what passes without, aided by our in- 
timate feelings of what passes within 
ourselves, could not’ fail to convince 
us of if. 

By the ynion of the mind and body 
they are made to act upon each other, 
And by this union the mind is ren- 
dered in some degree passive. The 
first impression of matter upon the 
sense is necessary. We cafnot see, 
fee], ot perceive things otherwise than 
as they are represented to us by the, 
senses. Our instincts and appetites, 
by which we are impelled to seck and 
to desire material objects, may, like- 
wise be considered as necessary, 
though we have in some ‘degree a 
controuling power dver them. But 
our sense and feeling of the necessity 
which takes place in these instances, 
tend to convince us that the hecessity 
does not prevgil in those instayices to 
which the sense’ and feeling do not 
extend, ' 4 

Again. Weacquire our idea of 
necessity from things without us. The 
whole material world is conducted by 
thig inflexible law. ° As far as our ob- 
servation, our experience, or our rea- 
soning guided by analogy, can reach, 
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it universally prevails. To) this law To experience we must appeal in 
the vegetable and mineral world, the every question concerning the proper~ 
earth, the air, the sea, and the hea- ties and powers of the human mind, 
venly bodies, pay implicit obedience. no less thai in those’ which relate to 
The same law takes place in the ma- the material systém. - Experience is 
terial part of the human constitution, the foundation of all true philosophy. 
and prevails through the whole animal Speculations and theories not founded 
economy; in the separation and di- on experience, are no befter than vie 
estion of aliments; the circulation of sions of the night, from which the 
the fluids; tle encrease of the solids; world speedily awakes when the light 
the nourishment, the growth, and the of experiment is let in upon it. “ 
decay of the body. It would be thought a strange at- 
So that we cannot be at a Joss to ac- tempt to determine the properties of 
count for our idea of necessary agency. bodies by reason without experiment. 
But whence arises our idea of free Ihe attempt would be no less im- 
and voluntary agency? If it doth not proper to determine and define the 
arise from our personal experience of powers of the mind, by reason and 
what passes within ourselves, it will argument alone, without referring to 
be no easy matter to give a safisfac- experience. If we enquire after the 
tory accotint of its original. In vain nature of the mind, its faculties and 
do we !dok through all nature fora original endowments, we must appeal 
prototype of freedom. If it be not to the mind itself, and be determined 
within ourselves it is no where. by its experience of what passes within 
The existence of the idea then is a_ itself, 
proof of the existence of the original: We are, in many cases, conscious 
and, since the original is not to be of freedom, and this consciousness is 
found in external nature, a proof of not dubious, fluctuating, and uncer- 
the existence of that freedom within tain; but steady and permanent, and 





ourselves which gave birth to the idea. 

Should it be, inconsistently enough, 
supposed, that the mind tormed the 
idea by some native power in itself, 


‘without inward feeling, or outward 


impression ; by what name could such 
a’power be'so properly called, as by 
that of freedom? 

From what hath been said, two ar- 
guments arise in favour of liberty, 
1. If not free, we must be necessary 


ageots. If necessary, it should seem 


that we must be conscious of the ne- 
cessity. For where we are laid under 
any constraint or force, we have a 
strong and instant perception and feel- 
ing of it. In those cases then, where 
we are not conscious of our being 
subject to any force or constraint, we 
must be free. ' 

2. We have an idea_of liberty, 
which supposes a prototype. That 
prototype exists no where if not within 


accompanying the mind in all its 


operations. 
But what is consciousness? Con- 


sciousness may be defined, an inward ; 


sense and feeling of what we are. By 
consciousness, we know our existence 
and identity: by cofsciousness, we 
become acquainted with all our in- 
ternal faculties and possessions. 

This is the strongest of all evidence, 
laying its foundations in the very es- 
sence of the mind. An evidence not 
to be invalidated by reasoning, or by 
the subsequent operations of any of 
the. dependent faculties of the mind; 
because they cannot destroy its foun- 
dation without pave their own. 

The agreement and disagreement of 
our ideas is discovered by conscfous+ 
ness. First truths, froma which all 
reasoning must begin, are founded on 
a cleat perception of these relations. 
The connection between different 


ourselves: and.hence atises another. traths is likewise pace by cane 
e 


strong presumption and argument of sciousness alone. 


our freedom. 
SECTION Ill. 
Of Consciousness. 


same conscie 
Oustiess Must accompany us through 
the whole progress of an argument, 
without which we cannot perceive 
that the several propositions, whereof 


_ The chief and fundamental proof of it is composed, belong to each other, 
buman liberty arises’ fram our per- or to the same subject. 


soial experience, 


- On consciousness then the whole 
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effect of -reasoning must depend ; 
since, by consciousness alone, the se- 
veral parts of an argument are drawn 
together and united ; which, without 
this union, like unembodied limbs 
however strongly nerved, would re- 
main without force and power. 

In vain therefore is reason opposed 
to consciousness. Consciousness fur- 
nishes the basis of reasoning. With- 
out consciousness it would have no 
place whereon to stand. Reasoning 
could not begin its operations without 
first principles, which owe their ex- 
istence to consciousness alone. Nor 
could it advance one step in its pro- 
gress unaccompanied by conscious- 
ness, binding the several parts of an 
argument together; without which 
they could be no more than so many 
separate and unconnected terms. Rea- 
soning cannot destroy the conclusions 
of consciousness then without over- 
turning its own foundations. 

Reason may find objections on this, 
as well as on every other subject, ma- 
thematical quantity alone excepted. 
In the vast extent of its excursions, it 
must frequently meet with objects 
which it cannot clearly comprehend. 
But it cannot be allowed to bring 
home arguments to unsettle first prin- 
ciples, and to overthrow that whereon 
it rested and obtained a footing, when 
it first began its operations. Our li- 
berty is proved in the same way as 
the existence of every other faculty 
of the mind. As od may we doubt 


that we have reason, as that we have P. 


liberty. Both stand on the same foun- 
dation, our consciousness of possessing 
them, and our experience of their 
exercise. 

Consciousness of freedom then, is 
the chief and fundamental proof of 
human liberty. 

SECTION IV. 

Of Deliteration und Reflection. 

Consciousness is said to be the fun- 
damental proof of liberty. But this 
being a matter of personal feeling, 
what course remains to: be taken, 
should its existence, in any instance, 
be denied? Can any thing more be 
done than appealing ‘to each man's 
breast? And are there any other 
means open wheteby we may come 
at conviction ? 

We may enter into particulars, and 
try the force of collateral arguments. 


[Jung 


Liberty does not belong to.one act 
of the mind only. It is not exercised 
about the will alone, but attends the 
mind in all its operations. Were it q 
single and instantaneous act only that 
was in question ; which passed with 
rapidity, and terminated in a moment ; 
there might be room for doubt. But 
it is not so. The freedom of the 
mind is various and extensive, oflen 
slow in its proceedings, and lingering 
in its determinations. So that there 
is an Opportunity of examining it at 
leisure, and placing it in different 
points of view. 


We deliberate. And the mind is 
free in its deliberations. It feels no 
force hurrying it away from the sub- 
ject, or compelling it to dwell longer 
upon it. Amongst various means 
proposed for obtaining the same end, 
it surveys each by turns, examines 
their fitness, and weighs their proba. 
bility. 

If the mind were subject to the law 
of necessity, its deliberations would 
not be in its own power; no more 
than the position of a body placed 
amidst different attractions. The 
strongest motive would, in all cases 
prevail, and that instantly, without 
our being able for a moment to sus- 
pend our choice, or to delay its opera- 
tions, Where there were different 
motives of unequal force, it would be 
drawn towards the strongest in an 
oblique direction, and by a com- 
ounded force, moving with a velo- 
city exactly proportioned to the supe- 
riority of its attractive power above 
that of the weaker. And lastly, be- 
tween motives equally balanced, it 
would remain in perpetual suspence. 


Nothing resembling this passes in 
the mind of man; nothing of this 
kind is justified by experience. We 
turn, at . pleasure, to the different 


means and motives; we dwell upon 


them, and examine their intrinsic 
force, or content ourselves with an 
imperfect and superficial survey: we 
delay our choice; remain indifferent 
and unmoved ; and often yield, even 
to the weaker motive. 

It is not enongh to say, that we 
follow that motive which appears to 
us to be the strongest. Bodies are 
not determined in their motions b 
the apparent, but by the real streng 
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of the attraction. And if the mind 
followed the same law, not the ap- 
ent, but the réal and intrinsic 
strength of the motive would always 
prevail. And herein the cases mani- 
festly differ. The mind applies itself 
to the motive at its own pleasure, 
which derives new strength from the 
mind’s attention, or loses of its weight 
from over-sight and neglect. So that 
the motive does not act upon the mind 
by its real and intrinsic force, as at- 
traction upon bodies ; but by an ap- 
parent strength only, which, in «a 
eat measure, it borrows and derives 
om the mind, They are, therefore, 
subject to different laws: and, since 
ies obey the law of necessity, the 
mind must be free from that law. 
Again. We reflect with freedom 
on our past, resolutions ;, dwelling’ at 
pleasure more or less upon them, 
content with the slightest recollection, 
or entering into the deepest considera- 
tion. Our actions pass in review be- 
fore us, and meet with that censure 
or approbation which their nature de- 
serves. In some calm hour, reason 
is seated upon the throne; they are 
brought before its tribunal ; -a strict 
and impartial enquiry is made into all 
their motives and circumstancés ; sen- 
tence is passed; and immediate ex- 
ecution takes place: instantly the 
mind feels the sting of ‘remorse, or is 
rewarded with the grateful repast of 
moral approbation. 
Now nothing of this is capable of 
any rational explanation, if the mind 


the crengttt, is a proof of our being 
necessari 


y determined. 
That we are determined by motives 


is a proof of nothing but that we are 
reasonable beings. Divested of reason, 
in vain would motives be applied. 

Reason freely examines and in-_ 
vestigates the motives offered to its 
choice; and in this exercise of our 
reason consists a principal part of our 
liberty. 


If we were necessarily determined 


by motives, then surely, with all our 
obs 


ervation, we might foretel the 


event; and: might reason, as with 
regard to natural agents, from cause 
to effect. 


If we compare the operation of mo- 


tives upon the mind, with the action 
of any necessary agent, we must be 


made sensible of the difference be- 
tween them. Let us consider the 
collision of bodies, the effect of gra- 
vity, or the magnetic attraction ; and 
then say, whether we are drawn b 
motives in the same way as motion is 
communicated by impulse, as heavy 
bodies descend, or as steel is attracted 
by the magnet. ; 

Nay let us attend to what passes 
within ourselves, and consider the cir- 


culation of the blood, the action of . 


the stomach, and the encrease of the 
body: and then determine whether 
the mind is borne forward by motives 
in the same way as the fluid is pro- 
pelled by the action of the heart ; as 
our food is digested and turned to nu- 
tritious chyle; or as, in youth, the 


did not believe itself to be master of body grows and expands. 


its own determinations. If it were 
not conscious that it had 2 power of 
making a different. choice, and of 
acting in a different manner, it would 
not submit to the severities of self- 
reproach; nor could it enjoy the 
pleasure of self-approbation. 

_It appears then, as well from pre- 
vious deliberation, as from subsequent 
reflection, that the mind is conscious 
of freedom, 


SECTION V. 
Of Motives. 

Thissubject hath been touched upon 
before, but it is necessary to resume 

it, . 
It hath been stated, that our being 
determined by motives, and always 
by that motive which is apparently 


' 


In these instances, and a thousand 
others that might be collected from 
our own frame, the operation is car- 
ried on by means unknown to us, 
without our concurrence or aid, in a 
secret and mysterious manner; that 
we might never be without a proof 
within ourselves of the difference be- 
tween free and necessary agency. 

Farther. How can the mind be 
necessarily determined by motives, 
when the mind itself, in some cases, 
absolutely forms the motive; and in 
others gives strength, or destroys it ? 
Vain hopes, and aay rige fears, are 
often produced by the mind itself. 
Where varions motives are offered, 
by withdrawing its attention, the mind 
deprives the strongest of its real 
strength, or prevents its being applied: 
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and, by fixing it upon the weaker, 
gives it an apparent strength superior 
to its native force. 

This difference between the appa- 
rent and the real strength of motives 
does not take place in natural and ne- 
cessary agents; which always act by 
their real force. It is a difference 
created by the mind itself, and there- 
fore a proof of its freedom. 

The passions seek their object 
blindly, and endeavour to lead the 
mind headlong after them. Reason 
was given to hold the reins, to restrain 
the impetus of passion, and to ex- 
amine the nature and true tendency 
of motives before it gives way to 
them, 

And herein consists the best exer- 
cise of reason, nicely to separate and 
to distinguish the several motives with 
which it issurrounded. The passions 
are perpetually changing the appear- 
ance of motives, and tricking out, 
and dressing to advantage those by 
which they Petty ae are most easily 
moved. 

Reason then must guard against 
false appearances ; a task that may be 
somewhat difficult toan unexperienced 
mind. But, by frequent essays, the 
judgment is strengthened,: and its 
discernment becomes quicker and 
clearer. It trusts no longer to the 
first A agers but acquires an habit 
of readily entering into, and appre- 
ciating, the true nature and worth of 
motives. 

To discover and to distinguish the 
best motives is wisdom. ‘To pursue 
and embrace them is virtue. Wisdom 
and virtue are the perfection of our 
nature, and the only foundation of 
true liberty. 

On the contrary : if reason is never 
exercised ; if we trust to first appear- 
ances, and follow the passions 5 
ever they lead; we shall be betrayed 
into the most fatal errors. Our 
judgment will be blunted, and all our 

etter faculties by disuse impaired ; 
whilst the passions, growing stronger 
by indulgence, gain the ascendancy 
over us. Eneryated and deprived of 
its native vigour, the mind will lose 
all relish for manly pursuits, all taste 
of rational pleasures. Vicious habits 
will encrease, and lay still faster and 
faster hold upon us, till at length we 
are absolutely enslaved by them. Thus 





(June 
the disuse of our better judgment jy 
distinguishing between the apparent 
and real strength ef motives, and the 
cansequent habits of choosing the 
worst, lead to folly, and end ip the 
loss of our liberty..  _ 


SECTION VI. 


The common Affairs of Life Suppose 
Human Liberty. 

Mankind act, in all the affairs of 
life, upon a supposition of human 
liberty. 

if men were necessary agents, 
moved by some outward irresistible 
impulse, one would expect to finda 
goee uniformity in their actions, 

ike bees or beavers, or other animals 
guided by invariable instinct, they 
would never deviate from the same 
track. 

There would not then be that va- 
riety of characters that we see in the 
world; there would not be opposite 
effects from the same outward im- 


pressians; fruits sodifferent would not - 


spring up from the same means and 
opportunities of improvement; nor 
would there arise such a-difference of 
tempers, habits, and pursuits, from 
the same cultivation. 

These are facts not easily recon- 
cileable to the supposition, that. the 
mind of man is necessarily put in 
motion by the force of outward im- 
pressions ; and which can only be ac- 
counted for in a satisfactory manner, 
by allowing to man himself a liberty 
of turning to his own use, by study or 
neglect, by indolence or application, 
the opportunities that may fall in his, 
way; and a power of forming his 
own character, and directing his own 
conduct. 

Why do men approve, and esteem 
as meritorious, the conduct of those 
who make a right use of their endow- 
ments, but from a persuasion tbat 
they might have conducted themselves 
otherwise ? And why do they censure 
and condemn those who misapply and 
abuse their superior talents, but from 
a sense that they might have done 
better. ; 

Instruction in art, and in every 
brarich of knowledge, implies a free- 
dom of improvement. Counsel of 
advice given or received, supposes 4 
liberty of complying with it, or of 
rejecting it, Petition, entreaty, per 
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suasion, solicifation, suppose the will 
may be bent and wrought upon by 
equity, by pity, or compassion. Anx- 
jety avout the events of things, and 
deliberation in doubtful cases, are 
things without a meaning, if we are 
not free. In a word, men conduct 
themselves, and address each other, 
jn all the common and in the most 
important affairs of life, as if they 
were possessed of liberty. 

SECTION VII. 


Human laws ay 2g the freedom of 
an, 

If man were a necessary agent, 
human laws should seem to be su- 
erfluous, and, indeed, entirely use- 
ss. In that case, the Creator him- 
self would probably have given him a 
jaw, as to every other necessary agent; 
and would have impressed it upon his 
very nature; as upon the sun, moon, 
and planets: and he would have 
moved, in his sphere, with the same 
order and regularity that they do. 

But it hath been the practice of 
every well regulated government, to 
frame laws as for the management of 
those who were masters of their own 
actions. The legislator hath planned 
his laws with the utmost circum- 
$pection. His chief care hath been to 
restrain within due bounds the liberty 
of the subject; and to guard their 
peace, their property, and their lives 
against its excess. For this end, he 
holds “forth to those who obey his 
jaws, protection, and security in the 
enjoyment of all the rightsand benefits 
of society ; and, as far as human esta- 
blishments can go, the réwards and 
honours due to a virtuous conduct. 
The disobedient and licentiops heawes 
by the fear of punishment ; multiply- 
ing penalties, and employing such 
motives of terror and disgrace, as are 
most powerful in their operation upon 
the human mind. He calls in religion 
tohisaid; and brings the fear of an 

avenging Deity to intluence the heart, 
and te bind the conscience, which no 
human authority can reach. 

Legislation is the noblest task of 
human wisdom. To briag so great a 
work to perfection, experience hath 
contributed its observation arid exam- 
ples, and philosophy hath added its 
deepest researches. “But how unpro- 
Litably have the wisest men, from age 
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to age, been thus employed, in con- 
triving to regulate human actions, so 
as best to provide for the peace and 
welfare of society, if human actigns 
are as incapable of regulation as the 
laws of nature; and if, after ail, there 
is, amongst mankind, no such thing 
as liberty-! _ seen 
SECTION VIII. , 


Divine laws — the freedom of 
Man. 


“ 


The very idea of man’s being a ne- 
cessary agent, ror his being oe 
to a hie inflexible and immutable, 
impressed upon his nature, and work- 
ing its effect without his concurrence. 
To a being so constituted, to give 
another law less binding, and less 
obligatory, precarious and doubtful in 
its operation, should seem to be su- 
perfluons and useless. 

But such a law we have in that 
written revelation which heaven hath 
imparted to man for the direction of 
his conduct. As well might a written 
law have been given for the work of 
digestion, and tor every operation of 
our animal nature; forthe guidance 
of heavy bodies in their descent ; of 
plants in the process of vegetation ; 
or of the planets in describing their 
orbits; as for the direction of man in 
the conduct of his actions, if he bea 
necessary agent. 

A written law cannot produce its 
effect without the use‘of liberty. Rea- 
son must be freely exercised in the 
understanding of it. Whether we will 
read it ourselves, or take it from the 
report of others: whether in the ori- 
ginal language, or in a version: whe- 
ther with due attention, or in a careless 
and cursory manner: are ali questions 
left to our choice, and are so many 
instances of the free exercise of our 
reason. And lastly, whether we will 
obey or disobey its precepts, must be 
determined by the free motion of our 
will. 

The divine legislator addresses us in 
his written revelation as beings who 
haye the free use of our understand. 
ings. He seasons, entreats, and pers 
suades: he animates and awakens our 
emulation and our zeal by good ex- 
amples? he places in our view the 
most awful sanctions; deterring us 
from disobedience by a foresight of 
uumeasurable woes; and encouraging 
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us to a perseverance in virtue by a 

rospect of endless and unspeakable 
Sian in a word, he sets before us 
every motive that may probably ope- 
rate upon beings possessed of liberty ; 
and may best influence free minds, 
without compelling them. 

It is not necessary to descend to 
particulars. But I must confess that 
the duty of repentance, so much, and 
so deservedly, insisted on in the gospel, 
without liberty, is to me totally un- 
intelligible. For what means that 
remorse which we feel, if it doth not 
arise from a conviction that we might 
have done better, and from a con- 
sciousness of our abuse of liberty ) 
Can repentance be a duty in those 
who are not masters of their own ac- 
tions? Why doth the prophet warn, 
in terms the most pathetic, to turn 
from their evil ways, those who can- 
not turn ? And why doth the’Saviour 
of the world, call to repentance, those 
who cannot obey his call ? 

How zenile, how full of persuasion 
is his voice! How touching his ex- 
ample! What tenderness for repenting 
sinners What goodness, what mercy 
to all mankind! 

How awful is his view of the last 
day! Yet when we look up to a judge 
on the throne who must be partial to 
our nature; who is touched witha 
feeling of our infirmities; who died 
on the cross as a proof and pledge 
of his love to mankind: what hope 
springs up from hence to the penitent ! 

‘hai consolation to the afflicted! 
What encouragement to a persever- 
ance in virtue! 

The whole system of christian Jaws 
is calculated to work upon free minds, 
by all that gentleness and persuasive 
goodness can do; aided by the most 
awakening and alarming sanctions. 
In a word, it cannot be, that He, 
whose noble aim it was to make us 

ree tndved, should have left us without 
iberty. 
SECTION IX. 

Recapitulation and Conclusion. 

I shall now beg leave to collect the 
evidence, and to place it in one point 
of view, that the dependence bet ween 
its several parts may be more clearly 
seen, and its united force more readily 
estimated. 

Human liberty consists in a limited 
power of selfdirection, 
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(June 
Man is either a necessary or a free 
agent. 
To prove that he is a n 
agent, it must be proved that he is, at 
| times, and in every instance, over. 
ruled by necessity. 
_ To prove that he is a free agent, it 
is sufficient to shew, that, at some 
times, and in some instances, he hath 
a power of determining for himself, 
If we are subject to necessity, we 


“must be oppressed with a continual 


sense and feeling of this necessity, 

But we have no such continual 
feeling. 

_ And this doth not arise from our 
ignorance of the nature of necessity, 
and our inability to distinguish it, 

We have a clear idea of necessj 
from the operation of all natural 
agents, which are subject to this law; 
and from our own experience of dif- 
terent degrées of force applied to the 
mind. 

Being thus enabled to’ distinguish 
necessity, and not labouring at all 
times, under the feeling and pressure 
of its force, we must conclude that 
we are not at all times subject.to its 
power. 

We are intimately conscious of free- 
dom. And this is a fundamental and 
decisive proof of liberty, which can- 
not be done away by reasoning, nor 
shewn to be fallacious by any subse- 
quent operations of the mind: because 
consciousness is the foundation of all 
reasoning, and furnishes the first prin- 
ciples of all our mental operations, 

Should this consciousness be denied, 
its existence is proved by shewing that 
it takes place, not in a single act of 
the mind only, but in our free deli- 
beration before the determination of 
the will, and in our subsequent re- 
flections, 

That we are determined by motives, 
furnishes no proof or presumption of 
necessity. The difference between the 
influence of motives, and the irresist- 
able force of necessity, is shewn by 
examples. Our freedom is never more 
manifest, than in our handling of 
motives, and in the free exercise of 
our reason in examining, comparing, 
and weighing the force of tle several 
motives with which it is surrounde 

In all the common affairs of life, 
men treat and address each other as! 
they were possessed of liberty. _ 
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Human laws are clearly made upon 
asupposition of human liberty... 
And the divine lawgiver hath 
adapted his system of written laws to 
the same liberty. 


So that, upon the whole, if we are .. 


not free; consciousness must deceive 
us, and all mankind must labour un- 
der one common delusion, 

All this forms a body of evidence 
sufficient to outweigh any difficulties 
that may arise from the intricacy and 
perplexity of reasoning; or from a 
gontemplation of the divine presci- 
ence. Inthe immensity of the divine 
nature our reasoning faculties are 
dazzled, confounded, and lost. 

I shall only add a few words on the 
different nature and tendency of the 
two systems of liberty and necessity. 

If man be a necessary agent, then 
all the finest movements of the soul 
are no better than a curious contriy- 


_auce of springs and levers, playing 


upon each other, and put in motion 
by the first oufward impulse. ,Man 
ig then only a part, but still an ad- 
mirable part, of the grand machine of 
nature ; whose operations are totally 
different from every other machine, 
and therefore inexplicable by any 
known principles of mechanical 
powers; as he is enabled to lodk in- 
ward upon himself, as wel as abroad 
upon all outward’ objects. 

In this view, he is totally disabled 
from all improvement of himself. He 
must go, like every other machine, 
as he is wound up, and as he happens 
to be impressed and touched by other 
contiguous bodies. 

Then there is an end of all great 
and generous views : all ardour of im- 
provement is lost; and all desire of 
excellence extinguished. 

We have nothitig to do but to sit 
down and slumber; and to give our- 
selves up to a Turkish life of indolence 


_ aad inaction. 


But if we are free, then” how 
changed. is the scene; and what new 
motives crowd in upon the mind to 
stir it up toaction, Then do We stand 
in the midst of the ‘Almighty’s works, 
Surveying their harmony and beauty ; 
and looking inward upon ourselves 
with a feeling of liberty, are conscious 


‘of the dignity of our nature, when 


comparing with that necessary age 
UnivEasar Maa. Vou. XV. oJ 
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which circulates through all parts of 
the universe, the native freedom’ of 
our own. minds. , 

This view of ‘things awakens us 
from our slumber, and rouses us to a 
life of action. Then the importance 
of our acfions is first made known. to 
the mind. We feel our capacity of 
improvement, and are stirred up toa 
noble emulation in the race of glory. 
We seek, and perhaps we obtain, the 
rewards of an approving mind, of an 
applauding world, and of a merciful 
and forgiving Deity. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean hear, 
Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray. 


Sxetcu of the Lire of JamesTytiee, 
Author of the Scots Song “ The 
Bonie Brucket Lassie.” 


XN Mr. Cromek’s late publication of 
«* Select Scottish Songs, with cri- 
tical Observations and Biographical 
Notices, by &. Burns,” we hud some 
account of this singular ‘chayacter. 
We will first extract the brief notice 
of Burns himself; then the song 
which gave rise to it; and, lastly, 
those particulars which Mr. C, col- 
lected respecting the author :— 


THE BONIE BRUCKET' EAsstE. 


Tue idea of this song is to me very 
original: the two first lines are all of 
it that is old. The rest of the song, 
as well as those songs in the Museum 
marked 7, are the works of an ob- 
scure, tippling, but extraordinary 
body of the name of Tytler, com- 
monly known by the name of Baldoon 
Tytler, from his having projected a 
balloon: A mortal, who, though he 
drudges about Edinburgh as a com- 
mon printer, with leaky shaes, a sky- 
lighted hat, and knee-buckles as un- 
like as George-by-the-Grace-of-God, 
and Solomon-the-Son-of-David ; yet 
that same unknown drunken mortal 
is author and compiler of three- 
fourths of Elliot's pompous Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which he composed 
at ys guinea a week! : 
3 























The boriie briickef lassie 

She’s blue beneath the e’en ; 
She was the fulrest lassie 

Thrt danced on the green: 
A lad he loo’d her dearly, 

She did his love return ; 

ut he his vows has broken, 

And left her for to mourn. 


“My shape,”’she says, ‘‘was handsothe, 


My face was fair and clean ; 
But now I’m bonie brucket, 
And blue beneath the e’en ; 
My eyes were bright and sparkling, 
Before that they turn’d blue ; 
But now they’re dull with weeping, 
And a’, my love, for you. 
** My person it was comely, 
My shape, they said, was neat ; 
But now I am quite chang’d, 
My stays they winna meet: 
A’ night I sleeped soundly, 
My mind was never sad ; 
But now my rest is broken, 
Wi’ thinking o’ my lad. 
** O could I Jive in darkness, 
Or hide me in thé sea, 
Since my love is unfaithful, 
And has forsaken me! 
No other love I suffer’d 
Within my breast to dwell ; 
In nonght I have offended, 
But loving him too well.” 


Her lover hedrd her mourning, 
As by he chane’d to pass, 
And press’d unto his bosom 
The lovely brueket lass : 
4 My dear,” he said, ‘‘ cease grieving, 
Since that your love’s sae ‘true, 
My bonie brucket lassie 
Vl. @ithiul prove to you.” 


James Tytter was thé son of 4 
country clergyman in the presbytery 
of Brechin, and brother to Dr.Tytler, 
the translator of Callimachus. He 
was instrucied by his father in classi- 
cal learning and school divinity, and 
attained an accurate knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languayes,and an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with © biblical 
literature and scliolastic theology. 
Having discovered an early predilec- 
tion for the medical profession, he 
was put: apprentice to a surgeon in 
Forfar, and afterwards sent to attend 
the medical .classes at Edinburgh. 
While a medical student, he cultis 
vated experimental chemistry and 
controversial theology with equal as- 
siduity. Unfortunately his religidus 
opinions, not deemed: orthodox, . or 
calyinistical, connected him wit!y a 
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society of Glassités, and involved him 
in a marriage with a member of the 
society, which terminated in a sépafa. 
tion. He now settled at Leith, asan 
apothecary, depending on the patron. 
age of his religious connections; but 
his separation from thé society, which 
happened soon after, with an unsteg. 
diness that was natural to him, dj 

pointed his expectations. When he 
ceased to be a Glassite, he ceased not 
to be a firm believer in the Christ 

revelation, and a zealous advocate of 
genuine Christianity; but he never 
afterwards held communion with any 
denomination of Christians. The 
neglect of his business was the un. 
avoidable consequence of his atten- 
tion to. religious dissensions ; and hay- 
ing contracted debts to a considerable 
amount, he was obliged to remove to 
Berwick, dnd afterwards to New- 
castle. In both places’ he was em- 
ployed in preparing chemical medi- 
cines for the druggists; but the 
liberality of his employers béing in- 
sufficient to preserve, an increasing 
family from the evils of penury, he 
returned to Edinburgh, in the year 
1772, in extreme poverty, and took 
refuge from the molestation of bis 
creditors within the precincts of the 
sanctuary of Holyrood House. At 
this period his wife deserted him and 


their five children, the youngest only 


six mofiths old, and returned to her 
relations. He solaced himself for the 
privation of domesti¢ happiness by 
composing a humorous ballad, en- 
titled «* The Pleasures of the Abbey,” 
which was his first attempt in poetry, 
In a description of its inhabitants, the 
author himself is introduced in the 
16th and 17th stanzas. In the avo€a- 
tion of an author by profession, which 
he was now compelled to assutie, 
he displayed a versatility of talent 
anda facility in writing unexampled 


in the transactions of the press. He. 


commenced his literasy. career by a 
publication entitled ‘* Essays on the 
most important Subjects of natural 
and revefled Religion,” which issued 
from the asylum for debtors, under 
the peculiar circumstances of being 
comiposed by himself, at the printing 
case, from his own conceptions, 


without a manuseript before him, ant) 


wrought off at a press of his own con~ 
struction, by his own bands, He 
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left this singular work, which was to 
be completed in two volumes 8vo. 
unfinished, andturned aside, to attack 
the opinions of a new religious sect 
called Bereans, in a‘* Letter to Mr. 
John Barclay on the Doctrine of As- 
surance,” in which he again perform; 
ed the functions of author, composi- 
tor, and pressman. He next set forth, 
with such assistance.as he could find, 
amoathly pubiication, entitled “The 
Gentleman and Lady's Magazine,” 
which was soon abandoned for ‘* The 
Weekly Review,” a literary miscella- 
ay, which, in its turn, was discon- 
tinned in a very short time. These 
publications, unavoidably disfigured 
with many typegraphical deformities, 
made him known to the booksellers’; 
and from thera he afterwards found 
constant employment in compilations, 
abridgments, translations, and miscel- 
laneous essays. He now ventured to 
leave the miserable apartments which 
he had long occupied.in the sanctuary 
for debtors, for more comfortable 
lodgings, first at Restalrig, and after- 
wards in the city, and if his prudence 
and steadiness had been equal to his 
talents and industry, he might have 
earned by his labours a competent 
maintenance, which never fell to his 
lot. As he wrote for subsistence, not 
from the vanity of authorship, he was 
engaged in many works which. were 
anonymous, and in others which ap- 
peared with the names of his employ- 
ers. He is editor or author the 
following works: ‘*The . Weekly 
Mirror,” a periodical publication 
which began ‘in 1780. *“ A System 
of Geography,” in 8vo, ‘* A History 
of Edinburgh,” 12mo. ‘ A Geogta- 
phical, Historical, and Commercial 
Grammar,” 2 vols. 8vo. ‘« A Review 
of Dr. Aitken’s Theory of Inflamma- 
tion,” 12mo. with a poetical dedica- 
tion. ‘ Remarks on Mr. Pinkerton’s 
Introduction to the History of Scot- 
land,” 8vo. * A poetical “Translation 
of Virgil’s Eclogues,” 4to. « A general 
Index to the Scots Magazine.” “A 
System of Chemistry,” written at the 
expense of a gentleman who was to 
put his name.-te it, unpublished. He 
gave his assistance in preparing the 
ystem of Anatomy published by A. 
Bell, and was an occasional contribu- 
tor to the ‘* Medical Commentaries,” 
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and other stems publications of 
the time. He was the principal editor 
of the second edition of the «* Ency~ 
clopedia Britannica,” and _ finished, 
with incredible labour, a large pro- 
portion. of the more considerable 
scientific treatises and histories, and 
almost all the minor articles. He had 
an apartment assigned him ‘in the 
printing-house, where he performed 
the offices of compiler, and corrector 
of the press, at a salary of sixteen 
shillings a week!- When the third 
edition was undertaken, he was en- 
gaged as a stated contributor, upon 


‘more liberal terms, and wrote a ‘arger 


share in the early volumes than is 
ascribed to him in the general preface, 
It- was his misforééne to be continu- 
ally drawn aside from the business of 
his employers by the delight he took 
in prosecuting experiments in che- 
mistry, electricity, and mechanics, 
which consumed a large portion of 
his time and money. e conducted 
for some time, with success, a manu- 
facturing process for preparing mag- 
nesia, of which he was the inventor ; 
but after he had disclosed his secret 
to the gentleman at whose expense it 
was carried on, he was dismissed, 
without obtaining either a share in 
the business, or a suitable compensa- 
tion for his services. He was the first 
in Scotland who adventured in a fire- 
balloon, constructed upon the plan of 
Montgolfier. He ascended from 
Comely Garden, amidst the acclama- 
tions of an immense multitude, and 
descended at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, owing to some unforeseen 
defect in the machinery. The failure 
of this adventure deprived him of the 
public favour and applause, and in- 
creased his pecuniary difficulties. He 
again had recourse to his pen for sub- 
sistence, and amidst the drudgery of 
wining and the cares which pressed 
upon him daily, he exhilarated his 
spirits, at intervals, with a tune on 
the Irish bagpipe, which he played 
with much sweetness, interposing oce 
casionally a song of his own compos 
sition, sung with ~ animation. A 
solace of this kind was well suited to 
the simplicity of his manners, the 
modesty of his disposition, and the 
integrity of his character, such as they 
were before he suffered his social pro- 
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pensities to violate the rules of sobrie- 
ty. Forgetting his old friends, he 
associated with, discontented persons, 
and entered into a deliberate exposi- 
tion of the abuses of government, in 
«« A pamphlet on the Excise,” and 
more systematically, in a periodical 
ublication, entitled *« The Ff istorical 
egister,” which gratified malignity 
by personal invective and intemper- 
ance of language. He was concerned 
in the wild irrational plans of the Bri- 
tish Convention, and published ‘* A 
hand-bill addressed to.the people,” 
written in so inflammatory. a style, as 
rendsred him obnoxious to govern- 
ment. A warrant was issued to ap- 
prehend him, and he left his native 
country and crossed the Atlantic for 
America, where he fixed his residence 
in the town of Salem, in the state of 
Massachusetts, where he established a 
newspaper in connection with 
printer, which he continued till his 
death, which happened in the year 
1805, in the 58th year of his age. 
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The Wanperines and Orintons of 
ALGERNON: a SEEKER Of WisDOM. 


Letrer I, 

London, Dec. 1810. 
ELIBERATION is at an end; 
: my mind is fixed, and 1 leave 
this metropolis in a few weeks. Cen- 
suré me not my friend; even to your 
eyes, I have not unveiled every cause 
that prompts me to this step. Do 
that justice to the man you love, to 
believe that no frivolous or capricious 
motive could induce him to relinquish 
all his splendid views, his air-built 
visions, his fairy fabrics, and leave 
them to moulder into dust; ‘to sink 
into oblivion. Even now that Iam 
about to resign them, J feel a pang of 
anguish at my breast which tells me 
they are not indifferent. But, alas! 
iy walking the beaten road -of life, 
while gay prospects and enamelled 
meads, while groves and streams, in- 
vite you on one side, and the toilsome 
dusty path of duty drags you on the 
other, though the heart may bleed in 
the contest, yet man must sacrifice 
hope to certainty. But his you will 
say is not precisely my case, for I go 
from certainty to uncertatnty ; I do 
so; but I go, I hope, from misery to 

peace. Farewell! 


[hone 


Lerrer II. 


London, Dec. 

T must bear your taunts, for ethan 
I deserve them. | own it is some. 
thing paradoxical; yet not singular. 
What is so common in this worid as 
to see men with all the servile base. 
ness of parasites cringe, fawn, and 
bow to those whom their envenomed 
tongues calumniate in their absence? 
I have known such ; I have blushed 
for my species ; and sorrowed to see 
the human character so humbled, so 
degraded. Think not that I will add 
to this number. I own a soul above 
it. You know J do, and this assertion 
was therefore needless. 

In the breast of every man prejudice 
erects her tribunal; and in the breast 
of thé best man that ever adorned 
human nature her voice will some. 
times prevail : 

** Give me the man that is not passion’s 

slave, 
** And I will wear him in my heart's core, 
** Aye, in my heart of hearts.” 


_ In our early years we imbibe pre- 
judice at every pore; every thing we 
see, every thing we hear, every thin 
we feel, ¢ontributes to the genera 
mass. At the years of maturity, it is 
half the business of our lives to root 
out the weeds which have flourished 
during the spring of existence. Happy 
is he who sows, in their place, plants 
of vigorous growth; who pierces 
through the shadowy envelopement 
of things, throws passion to his foot, 
and with the keen, piercing eye of 
manly truth, inspects their essences, 
neither misled by morbid delicacy of 
feeling, nor overpowered by polite 
obsequiousness to precedent! Think 
it not strange, therefore, that I bave 
my share of what is so common to 
every child of humanity; perhaps, in- 
deed, I have a superabundant portion ; 
but I have scarcely shaken off the 
bloom. of life, and may surely be for- 
given that I do not outstrip my com- 
petitors. A branch of the parent 
stream is my antipathy to the Scottish 
nation. J can call it nothing but the 
rankest prejudice, for I have never 
been among them; I have never 
breathed their atmosphere, nor_ob- 
served their domestic character. Yet, 
to this prejudice, whieh [ have drawn 
from books, from conversation, and 
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from example, one thing has ma- that swelled impatient of relief :—still 
terially contributed: the few instances I gazed, and I sunk into solemn re- 
of treachery, of baseness, and of vil- miniscence ! , 
lainy, which, in the courseofa young _It was a dead hour of the night, and 
life, have happened to ns have a sacred silence prevailed. The starry 
proceeded almost uniformly from na- firmament glowed with ten thousand 
tives of that country; and this ope- fires; and the pale moon looked upon 
rating upon an ardent mind, you will me with her wan, unwarming beam. 
easily conceive, tended to strike the And here, said I, the GrEaT CREATOR 
roots deeper. Yet think it not strange invested my nascent form with kind- 
that I am resolved to go among them ;_ ling life! Here he moulded that mind 
even the wish to judge of them by which is at once my Paradise and 
my own experience; and not to be Hell! That mind, which is capable 
the mere echo of other men, might of tasting the most exquisite enjoy- 
be motive enough. At all events, J ments with a relish surpassed perhaps 
bear a character about me not to be by none; and which throbs beneath 
capriciously moulded by external cir- appréhensive misery in all the de- 
cumstances: 1 will never barter the Jirium of -remediless agony! How 
privilege of free and independent often, like a lavish spendthrift, have I 
thought to purchase the smiles and driven happiness away, and courted 
familiar intercourse of those whom, the — of anguish ; voluntarily 
in my heart, I cannot esteem: if F have I sought for pain, and where it 
find them as I now think them, I was not really to be found, I have ex- 
know nocarthlypowerthatcouldcheck tracted it by the subtle force of those: 
the current of my feelings, or awe me feelings which are always lying in 
intosilence. Feel no fears, therefore, wait for their prey. I have known 
lest I should sink into vilecompliance this, and yet such was the fate that 
or play a double part: such as [am bound me, | followed the stream un- 
now, such I will remain. Farewell! resistingly. In situations where ten 
You shall hear: from me as soon as thousand men would have been 
reach my destined place. happy, | have been wretched; where 
Letres III. they would have been contented, I 
London, January 1811. have repined:. in some way or other 
_As I was returning home late last every thing has not been so tempered 
night, my steps, (by what impulse as to assimilate with the current of 
they were guided I know not,) con- my ideas; and one single discordant 
ducted me to the street where I first atom was more than enough to de- 
drew the breath of life; where I first range the finest harmony of my soul : 
opened these eyes upon a world which though all that I could wish were 
Ihave since had but too much reason otherwise heaped about me, yet if 
to dislike. Involuntarily I slackened the bliss were not quite pure—if it 
my pace; I fell into a deep and me- had the smallest alloy, (and in this 
lancholy musing ; I was absorbed in life who can expect unmingled bliss ?) 
the past and the future, and the pre- to me the whole was vitiated! With 
sent was obliterated from my mind. I such a mind’ how small has been my 
thought of my youthful days; of days portion of happiness in this life! 
that breathed peace upon my heart, Great God! forgive me if I have 
before it had leaned upon the thorn usurped thy Providence! forgive me, 
that made it bleed. In thé midst of if I have ‘sorrowed, when | should 
this abstraction I came before the very raise the song of joy ;: if I have wept, 
house in which I had passed two- when I should smile in thankfulness 
thirds of rd life; beneath the parental and peace! Ob my Creator? to thee 
roof, and blessed with parental cares! have I looked up, when ‘anguish se- 


As the thought swept across my mind, verelysmote me: and when mysoul was 
mingled with the reflection that the bowed down even to the dust with sor- 
waves of time hadclosedupon my steps row, it called upon thy name and was 
and left byt few traces of what I was, atrest : from thy healing hand it hath 
I shuddered! I wished to pass on, but asked the balm that should cure, and 
my resolution was ineffectual: I stood the comfort that should assuage ; and 
and gazed, with an overcharged bosom into my bleeding wounds hast thou 
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poured oil ; with thy own hands hast 
thou bound them up! Peace then 
descended like a dove upon my breast, 
and settled into rest; the noiseless 
slumber of cradled infancy is not more 
sweet than the calm which has fol- 
lowed ! 

These thoughts passed across my 
mind with the rapidity of lightning ; 
but they were painful, and others of a 
sweeter cast arose. In imagination [ 
passed the threshold of my yatal home 
and lived o’er my youthful days again : 
I saw every room, every passage, 
every corner! Nota spot but recalled 
sdme memorial of other times! Here 
was I nurtured by a tender mother’s 
care, and Jed through the perilous 
paths of feeble infancy !—unweéaried 
was her love; ceaseless was her anxi- 
ety; nights and days have been passed 
in watchjng my helpless wants, in 
soothing my complaints; in sickness 
and in disease, when others have 
turned away cold and disgusted, a 
mother’s arms held my fevered frame, 
saw beauty.in deformity, kissed with 
fond lips the sullied face, clasped to 
her maternal breast, and breathed a 
silent gratitude to heaven ! 

Here have I passed the careless days 
of joyous boyhood, when every morn- 
ing waked to new delights, and every 
night brought peace upon its wings! 
Corroding thought then had not prey- 
ed upon my mind; the world was 
young to me, and with unsatiated eye 
I feasted on its charms! Here have I 
chased the festive round of boyish 
sports, and still as each succeeded, 
each was welcome still: here the 
momentary tear was shed that scarcely 
dimmed the ether of a cloudless sky ; 
here the-wild errors of just ripening 
youth were acted which even now 
give a pang seen through the lapse of 
years: here too—just when the open- 
ing intellect began to dawn, and the 
full faculties were bursting into man— 
I knelt beside a dying father’s bed— 
heard his parting word—received his 
last blessing—and marked the closing 
sigh that shut his eyes for ever on the 
world! Even now it is before my 
fancy! the very room—the bed—the 
afflicted family weeping round: the 
minister of grace who fits the. inpa- 
tient soul struggling to be free, for its 
eternal passage—the dying parent, 
mild resignation and holy confidence 
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beaming from his eyes; it flashes ful} 
upon my mind in all the strong cos 
lours of reality! Qh God! and where 
am I now? What am I? Whither 
am I going ? How short a space of 


time has levelled all my former 
thoughtless happiness to earth, and 
left me on a barren strand-to bear the 
rude fury of the storm, and the wild 
dashing of impetuous waves. The 
weary pilgrim, as he journeys on- 
wards, leans on his staff and looks 
upon the fruitful plains, the sheltering 
vallies and the murmuring rills which: 
he has left behind; and ‘ashe enters 
on the dark and pathless desart that 
stretches out before him feels more 
keen the loss; but on he must proceed, 
and while he eyes its boundless, dread 
expanse, he lifts his heart to heaven 
and thence draws confidence; aud 
forth he goes, led by that hand divine 
which stretched .the desart out, and 
bade its sands preserve their ‘sterile 


forin ! 
Letrer IV. 
Edinburgh, Jan. 1811, 
The post is going out, and I have 
only time to say that, after a few days 
passage, I arrived here safe; I am all , 
confusion ; all perplexity ; every thing 
around me is stfange; -my ears are 
crucified with the diabolical twang of 
Highland porters, and the croaking 
drawl of the servants, housekeepers, 
and tradesmen. I feel as if I were 
alighted from the moon. Adieu! I 
shall write soon.— 
Letter V. 
Edinburgh, Jan. 1811. 
I differ from you entirely. How 
can you entertain so absurd an idea 
as to suppose that, in my intende 
character in this town, I shall be but 
ill qualified to judge the people? Ido 
not come among them a man of for- 
tune, a man of fashion, a man of 
pleasure: I carry with me no recom- 
mendations to the gay, the polite, the 
powerful, or the witty; 1 shall not 
mingle in scenes of festivity, where 
the heart dances and the character 
assumes an external brilliancy reflect- 
ed from the surrounding objects; I 
shall. not partake of midnight argies, 
when intoxication unlocks, the breast, 
lets forth the grosser atoms, and sub- 
limes the more subtile; which makes 
the miser lavish, the hard-hearted, 
generous, the close, loquacious, the 
' 
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canning, open, the false, sincere ; 
which, if there be but one particle of 
what is good in the frame of man, 
jnflames that particle that it lends a 
lustre to the whole character ; ‘‘ nullo 
magis tempore aut ad magnas in- 
calescat,” says Tacitus, (c. 22.) speak- 
ing of the ancient Germans ; but in 
these moments of deceitful blandish- 
ment I shall not appear ; neither shall* 
I trifle away the precious moments of- 
my life, in the vain frivolity of cour- 
tesies, with all their train of unmean- 
ing simpers, idle compliments, and 


_ unmanby affectations; at these titnes 


the mask of deception. is threefold, 
and the agis of Pallas herself directed 
against it, would Jose its terrors. I 
shall not be found at the bail, the 
banquet, the promenade ; gliding over 
the slippery surface of fashion and 
politeness, with beings idle and fan- 
tastic, whose life is one round of de- 
ceit, and whose actions are the studied» 
offspring of niimickry. and art: from 
such, what features can you draw that 
will not present a hideous and de- 
formed caricature ?. And a man who 
visits acountry in this character which 
Ihave sketched; who lives in a per- 
petual round of gaiety and pleasure ; 
who goes this night to am assembly, 
to-morrow to a concert, the third to 
acard party, the fourth to a supper ; 
who sees the ‘* humam face divine,” 
for ever disfigured by the gentle 
simper, brightened by ‘the courteous 
smile, or distended by the vacant grin ; 
who never looks behind the curtain ; 
who never probes the heart, or brings 
its feelings to the test; who; never 
quitting for a moment the vortex in 
which he is whirled about, descends 
not to the walks of humble and do- 
mestic life, and observes the passions 
in their widest and most undisguised 
play, when vain ceremony and un- 
meaning pomp are laid aside, and man, 
such as he is, walks abroad; he, I 
say, who takes such a view of a 
people, insults cOmmon sense when 
€ dares deliver his opinions to the 


world.* He may be compared to 








* Of this kind, is a-work by a Cap- 
tain Topham, which undertakes to 
describe the mannets of the Scottish 
métropolis, such as he found it during 
a few week of riot, ditsipation, and 
pallantries. 
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one who, happening to Jand on the 
estate of a 
planter, comes away and tells man- 
kind of the happiness, comfort, and 
ease enjoyed by the captive negro, in 
a state of servitude; he heard not the 
) ponerse the agonizing cries, of these 


numané and virtuous 


evoted wretches in other parts ; he 


saw not the bloody stripes inflicted by 
adzenmion, whom my soul abhors to 
call a man;° he marked not their 
anguish,. their sorrows, and their 
woe! 


No, my friend, I comé here a cane 


didate for existence; I come to séek 
for bread; I come to offer a fair ex- 
change of industry for.the means of 
life. In the humble path I am doomed 


to tread, my insignificance shall pre- 
serve me from flattery, and the se- 


ductions of pleasure; and my stéady 


independence, my pride of character, 
shall secure me from insult on the 
one hand, or from servility on the 
other. ‘* Oninia mea mecim” is my 
motto; and 1am therefore a cosmo- 
polite. If I am destined not to find 
my residence here, for the limited 
time I wish, it is but to turn my way- 
ward steps again to London, and 
there, where I first breathed, to spend 
the rest of life. But I mus¢ maintain 
that my situation has many advantages 
for observing the character of a people; 
for, as far as I mingle with them, I 
shall see them in their native colours ; 
they will have no motive to hide from 
me; to om on a false: gloss, or to 
smooth the rough asperities of their 
nature: they will think me too hum- 
ble, too unimportant a being to rendet 
such precautions necessary : they wil! 
treat me as a.child, or a servant, in 
the openness of their conduct: think 
me harmless and inoffensive ; unob- 
servant ahd quiet: and beneath this 
assumed character, which _— thus 
gratuitously assign me, I shall note 
their inmost, and trace. thé varying 
line of passion in all its involutions : 
I shall mix with that class of society 
wheré disguise is least practised; [ 
shall necessarily touch them in somé 
of the nicest points, and keenly will 
I mark how the rotten part endures 
the probe. Ulcerous. sores bespeak d 
diseased system ; but great men have 
plaisters and bandages to hide them, 
while the poorer sort shew their rank 
infection to the day. Adieu! 
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Lerrer VI. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 1811. 

I have just come from the theatre, 
where I have beheld a most wretched 
set of performers; they would make 
a strolling company blush. With the 
exception of one or two, they so 
«« strutted’ and bellowed,” that, in- 
deed, I can hardly think even nature’s 
a eae had any hand in them. 
hey are a disgrace to the town, and 

J am not surprized that so few persons 
attend the theatre here. You know 
how passionately fond I am of scenic 
representation, and with what delight 
I owe listened fo the tones of Mrs. 
Siddons, and watched the changing 
lines of passion as they spoke in the 
countenance of Kemble. Judge then 
what was my disappointment, my 
disgust, my vexation, at beihg tor- 
tured for three hours with the vile 
mummery of these mouthing gentle- 
men. The sour severity of the Pres- 


byterian. religion made the Scotch 
look with an evil eye upon dramatic 
exhibitiar‘s till lately, and even now, 
there are many who regard those. who 
frequent theatres, as nearly consigned 


over to the care of his infernal ma- 
jesty. Ihave been told that the late 
Dr. Robertson considered it a$ emi- 
nently derogatory from the character 
of a clergyman to be seen within the 
walls of a theatre, and that he cau- 
tiously abstained, during his whole 
life, from lending any sanction, by his 
own presence, to so profane a prac- 
tice. I could pity such a weakness in 
so great a man; but I feel that the 
finest particles of our nature are mixed 
with baser dross; their ethereal cha- 
racter is so tempered, that by destroy- 
ing our more acute sensibilities they 
render us more fit for the usual duties 
of our probationary state. This con- 
viction should make us judge with 
lenity the actions of our fellow crea- 
tures ; for where is the man who can 
lift the hand of reproof against his 
brother, and not tremble lest his 
neighbour rise up also and say, ‘* be- 
hold thine own unworthiness?” We 
are but too apt to pursue an inquisi- 
torial inspection into the vanities and 
venial follies of our friends, and at 
the same time betray a gross and 
shameful blindness towards our own 
diseases. 

You would justly accuse me of 


(Jong 


rashness and precipitation, should 
—_ to say any thing yet of what 


think respecting the character of’ 


the inhabitants of this town. * Except 
a few cursory remarks, perhaps, T 
shall give you no general opinion u 
that subject until months have elapsed; 
yet [ cannot even now forbear to 
communicate one thing which “has 
struck me. The play I saw to night 
was the Heir at Law, which, what. 
ever may be: its other defects, (and 
defects it certainly has) contains many 
of those sentiments which naturally 
find an echo in every man’s bosom, 
In London IJ never heard them uttered 
but they were received with enthu- 
siastic applause. “ What shall J say? 
Here, they were received with frigid 
indifference ; here, they were listened 
to without emotion; they found no 
responsive chord; they were received 
with the same repulsive frigidity’as a 
shallow and unmeaning jest. The 
character of a people is often tobe 
discerned in trifles: in Yact, what 
constitutes character is a general cur- 
rent of feeling which flows alike; it is 
not a momentary start of passion, a 
sudden ebullition of emotion; it is 
an equable and constant impression 
which mingles with our moral system, 
forms a component part of every ac- 
tion, and lends a distinguishing colour 
to every event. This close and in- 
timate sensation admits of mo cessa- 
tion: it may be more, or it may be 
less than the just standard: still it is 
there under some modification or 
other. 


The Romans were a generous and 
a manly people in the pure ages of 
the republic. Whatever was noble 
and great they loved and adored : and 
this character of their's pree every 
thing they did and felt. We know 
with what rapture and enthusiasm a 
Roman audience received the line of 
Terence, 


Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum 
puto. : 
Tt was the language of nature ap- 


pealing to. the heart of man, and a 
sweet homage. was paid by that in- 


teresting people to the feelings which’ 


she inspires. Call it not then absurd 
that I regard this as indicatory of the 
people whom Iam among. In hearts 
that nourish the best affections of our 
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nature; in hearts where those affee- 
tions expand, and where they are 
called into existence a. /'eorpe> 

ndent train of action, the espotions 
which generous sentiments, inspire, 
could oe lie dormant. ‘But the 
spark falls in vain upon the damaged 
grain, while to_ that. which is pure it 
communicates its fire with the rapidity 
of lightning. Yet I will not be pre- 
mature : 
without that comment, which they 
would bear. Adieu: write to me 
soon, and tel] meall the local news of 
the metropolis. f 

[To be continued.) 





Some Account of the garty Lire 


of Foote. By the late ARTHUR: 


urPHY.* 


M* Marphy had it in content she made very often, spendi 


plation to write the life of Mr. 
Foote, and he was actually employed’ 
in collecting materials for it; but age 
and infirmity forbade the fulfilment 
of this intention. Mr. Murphy had? 
already obtained the best account of 
his early Jife; and as even that must 
be interesting, it shall here be given, 
_* Samuel Foote was born (I be- 
lieve, but that may easily be ascer- 
tained by the register) about the year 
1721, at Truro, in Cornwall : his fa- 
ther, who was an attorney, aud some- 
time member for Tiverton in Devon- 
shire, had considerable places wnder 
government: his mother was of the 
ancient fomily of the Dineleys, of 
Charlton in Worcestershire, who mar- 
ried with the Gooderes, of Burgho 
in Herefordshire :' both of these fa 
milies were of an eccentric turn of 
mind, which Mr. Foote os to 
sg inherited and preserved to the 
“ These connections brought.him 
to the College school at Worcester, 
under the Reverend Mr. Miles, from 
Whence he was elected Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, being 
founder's kin, abont the year 1737. 
“Tn 1739, being indisposed, he was 
advised to go to Bath, where he ‘soon 


made acquaintance with gamesters and. 


men of pleasure. On returning to 
College, with two footmen aud a 





-* Extracted from his life by Jessé 
oot, Esq. 
Universat Mac. Vou. XV 


offer you these remarks gq 


early Life of Foote 


a3 
ridicwous. quaatity, of laced ¢ 
he wa sonore Ee pio ; 
‘whep, finding a College fife not suit 


to his geniys, he quitted it in 17 
‘Dut without any public censyte. 

“ He had anvearly torn. for mi- 
mickry and acting, When at school, 
he. was frequently ‘invited by. the 
‘Sandys's, the’ Harris's, or others of his 
relations, to dine, with them on Sun- 
ays': thé congequence' was, that 
Monday morning was spent in taking 
off every part of the family which-en- 
tertained him, fo the no smal] diver~ 
sion of all the boys, but generally to 
their cost; as hardly any boy ever 

earned his lesson that morning: 

** He is said, when. at Oxford, to 
have acted punch, in disguise. But I 
remember, in one of his excursio 
.from London to Oxford, which jau 
ae aie bine ean creR- 
ing with him in company with Martian 
Maden, Walter Shitley, and_ others. 
Those gentlemen and himself acts 
punch, fer a wager, and the company 
all agreed that Foote was the’ worst 
performer of the three. . 

** Foote’s great acquaintance, both 
at School and College, was one Trott; 
and they went together upon many 
expeditions. : ' 

*¢ His second brother was a clergys 
man of Exeter College, Oxon, © .. 

‘¢ Jn the interval, from the time of 
bis leavin College and vie upon 

e stage, he was frequently in t 
fire He was..once peck $2. 
debt in the, Fleet; and, I believe, 
released by an Act of Insolvency ; at 
the same. time, one Waite apy 
confined for cheating the Bank. An 
old _schoolfellow told me be dined 
ven ie ners on turbot, iy 
an et, and mever spent.a - 
fuller. day ;.for, while Waite found 
money, Mr. Foote furnished wit, 
jollity, and. humour.._ His first essay, 
as\an author; was written about tbis 
time; it was.a pamphlet giving an 
account of ene of his uncles, who was 
executed for murdering his other 
uncle. ; 

«In one of his. excursions: to Ox- 
ford with a certain lady, for whom he 
afterwards procured..an..hbushand, he 
drove a.coach and six greys. This 
lady was afterwards married, and Mr. 
_ handsomely rewarded for his 
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trouble. ‘He rented Charlton. house, 


the family-seat in Worcestershire, 
where he lived in some splendour for 
about a year and a half. Durin 
his magnificence there, he invited his 
old shothesastie, Mr. Miles, to dine 
with him, who, admiring his service 
of plate and well-furnished side-board, 
very innocently asked Mr. Foote what 
it might cost? Indeed, says he, I 
know not, but sure I am,.I shall soon 
know what it will bring.” 


Mr, Foote was buried at Dover, 
though a monument is erected in the 
Cloisters of Westminster Abbey by 
Mr. John Hunter, I belieye; or at 
Jeast he proposed the subscription 
for it. 7 

I do not think Mr. Murphy wou 
have written a good life of Mr. Foote, 
because he himself must have been 
implicated in many of its scepes: and 


his delicacy would have induced) 


him to suppress them, as he has done 
jm the Jife of Mr. Garrick. ~ 


Mr. Foote, however, was a very 
extraordinary man, who had a fund 
of wit, hvmour, and sense; but he 
“did fot thake a good use of his talents, 
th ‘he fot money by them, which 
‘he idly squandered. He was 
too fond of detraction and mimickry, 
“which were blemishes in his conver- 
gation, though you were entertained 
by e was ridiculously vain 
of his family, and of his classical 
Knowledge, which was superficial, 
and boasted of his numetous Telations 
amongst the old nobility. He was 
yery extravagant, but by no means 

ns; though he spared no ex- 
Tones th his entertainments nor in 
wine, yet he did not understand a 
table. He affected to have disguised 
tookery, and French dishes, never 
eat plain meat: He was not clean in 
his person, and was disgusting in his 
tmanper of eating; but he was go 
sant q fellow, and had such a flow 
bf spirits, that you forgot his faults, 
ahd pardoned his want of elegance 
and ney: he always took the Jead 
in Conversation, and was generally 
the chief or sole performer, and he 
had such arage for shining, and was 
so Gelighted’ with applause, that he 
often brought fo my mind those lines 
of Pope, in bis character of the Duke 
of Waarton : 
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‘Though listening senates hung én all 
spoke, wat 
The club must hail him master of the 
joke. i " 
He was civil to ‘your face, and 
seldom put you out of humour with 
yourself: but you paid for his civj 
the moment you went out of com. 
pany, and were sure of being made 
ridiculous: yet he was not as malig: 
nant as some men I have known; 
but his vanity, and the desire he had 
of shewing his wit, made hint tup 
into satire and detraction. ‘He doved 
titled men, and was proud of* their 
company, though he gave himself airs 
of treating them-withscorn. He was 
licentious and profligate, and_ fe. 
quently made a jest of religion and 
morality. He told a story very well, 
and added many pleasant cireum- 
stances of his own invention to 
heighten it. He had likewise a 
choice of words and apt expressions, 
and could speak plausibly on grave 


subjects ; but he ‘soon grew tiredof | 


serious conversation, and returned fia- 
turally to his favourite amusement, 
mimickry, in which he did not excel; 
for he was coarse and unfair, and 
drew caricatures. But he entertained 
ag more than a closer mimick. If 

e had applied to the ‘bar, and took 
pains in the profession of the Jaw, it 
1s probable he would have succeeded 
in it; for he was very quick and dis. 
cerning, and could relate the material 
circumstances of a trial ora -debate 
in parliament with wonderful precision 
and perspicuity. Dine 

He was a bad actor, and always 
ran into farce, and’ in tragedy he was 
detestable; for whenever he ‘aimed at 
expression he was distortéd: ~ His 
voice, face, and figure, were equally 
disagreeable, yet, under all these dis- 
advantages, he acted many parts in 
bis own plays much better than those 
who have appeared in them since his 
death—such as Major Stargeon, Cad- 
wallader, the Nabob, &c.; these are 
characters strongly ridiculous, and he 
succeeded in them. Asa writer he 
had: merit, though his principal cha- 
racters are portraits: but if he had 
been more diligent in finishing his 
pieces, they might afford entertam- 
ment on the stage at this day. 


He was always buying rings, snuff- 


boxes, toys, kc. which were a great 
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ce to him,,and was a bubble at 
jlay.—Upon the whole, his life and 
character would furnish matter for a 
farce, with an instructive moral, 
t would shew us, that parts and 
talents alone are of little use without 
nidence ot virtue ; and that flashes, 
of wit and humour give only a mo- 
mentary pleasure, but no solid enter- 
tainment. 3 





CHARACTERS. 0 ; several, Enciisa 

CounTIss, 2, Duscnostics for 
knowing Maun by their Com- 
puexions: extracted from a rare 
publication... ; 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, - 


, gem, the other day, an old 
£® work entitled “ A Help te@Dis- 
eourse; &c, 1631, which is frequently 
referred to by the commentators on 
Shakspeare, I met with the following 
si mode of characterising some 
of the English counties, and which, as 
it is-brief, 1 will here transcribe for 
the amusement of your readers, 


. Cheshire for men, 
Barkeshire for dogs, 
Bedfordshire for naked flesh, 
And Lincolnshire for bogs. . 
Derbyshire for lead, 
Devonshire for tin, 
Wiltshire for hunting plains, 
And Middlesex for sin. 


How- far these counties may still 


‘deserve these distinctions, or whether 


they ever deserved them, I will mot 
pretend todetermine: but if any mo- 
dern versifier. would undertake to 
“ hitch in rime,” the’ peculiarities 
natural or artificial, of each county, 
in a manner something similar to the 
above, I conceive it would be an un- 
dertaking no less useful to many, than 
the well known enumeration of the 
months, and the days they contain ; 


Thirty days has September, &e. 


Dr. Watts justly commends this, 
for the facility with which’ children 


. €an retain it. 


Before I conclude, I will quote 
another piece of familiar wisdom in 
time, from the same. work. 

To ared man read thy reade, 

With a brown man break thy bread, 
Ata pale man draw thy knife, 
From a black man keep thy wife. 
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Exposition: _ 
. The red wise, the brown, 


trusty, 
The pale peevish, the blacke lusty. 


- Pray,- Mr, Editor, what is yout 
complexion ? 1 suppose the first. 


‘Yout obedient servant, — . 
June 14th 1611. X. Y. 


The Kine and the Count. . 

[ Continued from p. 379.) 
Tyas as the king Was, to 
observe his subjects with more 
indeperident and unbiassed regard, he 
‘could not escapé feeling that, in cast- 
ing aside the ensigns ‘overriment, 
howsoever temporarily, he had sur- 
rendered something which was need« 
ful to his happiness; the reflection 

that he was now undistihguishabl 
blended with the muititade, though 
resulting from his own volition and 
operating to his own ——: 
ave him inconceptible disturbance ; 
e felt that he had descended; and 
descent, as ontologists will inform 
ou, is a sensation of the painful class. 
he Count who surpassed, in acute- 
ness, even the 
and looked quite through the thoughts 
of men, wg A unravelled the works 
ings of his Majesty’s mind; but he 
walked forward with seeming unob- 
servance, trusting that, touched with 
a sentiment of shame.or of sense, the 
King would forbear the confession of 

so absurd a weakness. 

Pray, said his Majesty, so that the 
Count are him more credit than he 
deserved ; pray, Count, in these ig- 
hoble trappings, what discernment 
shall recognize me as superior to the 
lowest of my people? How can you 
feel so childishly ? answered his com- 

anion. Is not secresy the heart and 
ife of our expedition? Will not that 
which distinguishes betray your Ma- 
jesty ? Still said the King, I would 
say or do sqmething to separate me 
from the herd. There, returned the 
Count, spoke the Kthg of Salmatia. 
You would not be obliged to your 
feathers, or your regalia. for the re- 
verence and affection of your subjects, 
but are zealous that your language, 
thoughts, and actions should irre- 
sistably’ command them: This is to 
wish nobly indeed ; let me, however, 
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forewarn your Majesty that you 
have undertaken no inconsiderable. or 
weightless task : you have deserted 
the easier character for the more irk- 
some: a: Kéng has a wider latitude 
allowed him, and may do much which 
would utterly and irtecovérably dis- 
- a gentleman ; fot’ instance, I 

ave known your Majesty grin at a 
jest, and wipe your knuckles.upon 
the reat of your inexpressibles ; now 
gentlemen never grin, much less 
make i papkins of their hose. Inex- 
proses s and hose, exclaimed tlie 

ng, why you were used to term; 

breeches. Ay, when your Ma- 
jesty was a King; ‘tis mighty strange 
you are so difficult in receiving this 
distinction, though upon it hang all 
our hopes of concealment and success. 
Once more let me remiid you that in 
our future intercourse, and especially 
in front of the world, it is indispensable 
that we preserve the nicest middle 
between low freedom and overstrained 
respect ; the one extreme will, in- 
evitably stamp us great men, for the 
eat are ever vulgarly familiar, and 
the other wil] induce suspicion+that 
we are nothing better than holiday 
haberdashers, this, sort of characters 
being mightily covetous of formalities 
d-eaterior rites. . In our future 
salutations, then, J. must forbear the 
appellation of ‘* your Majesty ;” tell 
me by, what name it pleases you 
henceforward to be known. If it be 
absolutely incumbent, said. the King, 
sighing, you must call me Ferdinand ; 
but. surely your address may yet pre- 
serve some symplom of awe, a bow 
of a——. rd deelare to heaven, re- 
turned .the Count, your Majesty is a 
greater fool than 1. took you to be; 
ow Bittrees Wel. well, asi the 
» interrupti im, rule your 
paths as and mil will yet be periih 3 
consider J am buta pupil. It is very 
singular, thought his Majesty, that I 
should submit to be led by the nos- 
trils in this fashion ; for I have more 
Money in my purse than he: its. very. 
singular. 

The characters of men are better 
observable in villages than in cities; 
their habitudes, manners, and feelings 
are. more simple, and, consequently, 
more intelligible; refinement. affects 
the dispositions as circulation coins; 
it renders them more brilliant, but 
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less distinct; you tray disti fa 
guile fiom a shilling, of 4 black 

‘om a white; but whither are 
nicer shades of vatiety fled? Can 
you separate pride from vanity, fatsi 
from falsehood, custom from habit? 
Can you distingaish between the 
brave and the bravo, the sober-drank 
from the drunKatd, the ~ drunkard. 
sober from the sober ?—No: hy 
crisy, the vice of citiés, and affecta. 
tion, her devoted follower, like the 

ave, level all distinctions. The 

ing judged well, then, in determin. 
ing to visit the country, and leave the 
metropolis for future ivspection, pr 
for none. b ott so 

Travelling is awkward in. this 
country, for as they have not yét in- 
vented carriages, none can proéute 
carriages to ride ini They 
horses, however, atid have learnedthe 
a of eee = method 

ing in Salmatia is this: your 
fee hangs on the left side of the ani« 
mal, and your sie on the right 
side ; a position indisputably judicions, 
for by opposing your rear to. the 
horse's rear, your front is with little 
difficulty directed ~ towards the 
horse’s front, from which you‘derive 
this manifest advantage; you see-which 
way you are going! The women 
ride with their Feps all on one side; a 
scandalous custom ; but of this here. 
after. 

The difficulty of finding means to 
begin wjourney, is, in-some Be, 
retompénted by the facility with 
which you pursue it; for to avoid the 
perplexity, vexation, and expense of 
private tolls and public turnpikes, it 
1s, with great humanity and consider 
ation provided by the twenty-sixth 
Wanffed the ninth, Caput thirty-four, 
that whosoever of his Majesty's loyal 
and beloved subjects shall be min 
and desirous at any time within the 
four seasons (but at no other) to walk 
or ride, use his own, or his horse's 
legs, circuitously, diametrally, or dia- 
gonally, in the king’s dominions, shall 
be at full and free liberty so to do, 
without any hindrance, let, suit, trou- 
ble, denial, molestation, or interrup- 
tion, tax, impost, or charge, whatso- 
ever, save and except the rendering a 
full and"particular account (such ac- 
count, if false, to be rendered upon 
oath, otherwise not) of his birth, pa-. 
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rentage, and education, his journey 
whither, and return: when, and also 
sive atid except a quartern of the 
bést barley to every ugh, town, 
or city, he may pass through, enter, 
or return from—the Salmatians are 
wonderfully proud of this charter. 
care not who one Ne habe it 
5 me to’ me that Ras ‘pres 
rmined ‘that the most ‘inyportant 
coi of uttitifty shall close with 
ppointment 4nd miscarriage. The 
antients,”in’ their’ search after fruth 
and virtue, dia’ the “modern antients 
in theirs, for the phildsopher’s’storié, 
thé universalmédiciné, and’ Forta- 
natus’ wishing*t4p, (which last; by 
the way, was the most desitable of 
the whole’ five} were ‘alike ‘success- 
less’; and though Ferilinand ‘left’ Sal- 
matia expressly in pursuit of adven- 
tures that thight ‘enable him by 
morality and inferences deduced from 
them, to govern his people with 
superadded wisdom, he travelled three 
days without the oceurrence of a 
single incident worthy his curiosity or 
attention ; and had he not thought it 
expedient to chronicle the names of 
the oldest villagers, their hours of 
dinner, and a most circumstantial de- 
scription of the materiats out of which 
their tobacco boxes were shaped, his 
new morocco note-book had returned 
with him—unsullied and unclasped. 
These are better than nothing, said 
the King ; but this philosophical con- 
tentment'was entirely assumed; the 
Count saw that he was growing fretful 
and impatient, and exerted all the 
powers he mastered, to soothe his 
anxiety, by calling his attention to 
Other matters; with this view, he 
contradicted every thing that was ut- 
tered, contested the most incontesti- 
ble positions, declared that the moun- 
tains in the moon consisted of red-hot 
icicles : ‘and that its men were obliged 
to climb ladders seventy-two t 
high, to reach the lips of the women ; 
but ‘his majesty answered without at- 
tention. ‘It is well, added the Count, 
that these lunatics or moonites are so 
constitated, as to live without nutri- 
ment, since they can spare no ti 
to eat ; such incessant kissers are they, 
their whole lives are expended in 
running up and down these ladders. 
I believe it isso, said the King. Love, 
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continued the Count, is a passion as 
indefinite in its origin, as in its con- 
sequences ; it is the offspring of idle~ 
ness, and the parent : idle men, are 
ali lovers; and all lovers are idle 
men. I believe it is so—it is‘univer- 


. sal, however, and will remain so, 


while men are the sons of men; yet 
is jt the cause of incalculably more 
misery than happiness—happiness, 
echoed the King, where is happiness 
to ‘be found ?—where it is seldom 
sought—in the mind. Then why haye 
you séduced me from my palace, my 
courtiers, and the queen of my bosom, 
into these unsocial and  profitless 
wilds? J do not say that happiness is 
totally independent on surrounding 
Objects. I have drawn you from home 
because your palace rung with folly, 
turbulence, and dissipation; because 
your courtiers lampooned you with 
their praise ; and because the wife of 
your bosom was a surly sloven; yet 
from even these you might have ex- 
torted pleasure, as the bees express 
honey from the nettle; but you 
wanted wisdom; your boasted wife 
was an eternal blister; and—I never 
think of her, interrupted the King, 
without delight ;—nor I, said the 
Count, without disgust. She renders 
the most miserable happy, continued 
the King, as the sun turns the sourest 
fruit to wine. She makes the most 
happy miserable, rejoined the Count, 
as the’sun turnest the sweetest wine 
to vinegar. Rts 

Had they not just then entered 
Abaldalda, there is no saying to what 
extremity their difference of opinion 
might have impelled them. Abaldal- 
da is a city historically famous.as hold- 
ing the ashes af the unfortunate Bel- 
lisarius ; a deposit of which the people 
continue to be vain. Alive, they 
would not have thrown a straw in the 
air to save Bellisarius from the hang- 
man; but dead, he is esteemed the 
most valuable of their inhabitants. 
In the morning, the priests approach 
with awful ceremony, to lay bread 
and sherbet on his mausoleum. At 
night, they return with ceremony still 
more awful, and take them back. 
again ; for why, say they, with in- 
disputable judgment, should all this 
bread and sherbet be wasted. Hence 
it is evident, that the Abaldaldarians 
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are more discreet at.night: than in the 


morning, But Abaldalda is principally. 


notable, for..a privilege it enjoys 
above all other cities, of fining every 
trayeller, who is induced by casualty, 
libidinousness,.or other impulse, to 
smile on any woman who shall have 
surpassed the thirteenth year of her 
age. ‘This charter was obtained some 
centuries back, to enable the Abaldal- 
darians to make war on the Clevtites, 
a neighbouring state. These Clew- 
tites, it seems, manufactured large 
quantities of a stuff which they called 
lothos, and having discovered a green 
dye at the bottom of several of their 
rivers, they thought it expedient to 
stain their lothos with this green, and 
convert it, thus.coloured, into gars 
ments. The Abaldaldarians being 
profoundly skilled in optics, discover- 
ed that green was a most insalubrious 
and offensive. colour; for as it con- 
verged the rays of light to an exces- 
sive degree, it. injured the eye, by 
occasioning a perpetual superflux of 
moisture in the lachrymal ducts, In 
addition to this, it happened that 
much anil or indigo grew in their 
suburbs, which was useless to them 
but as a commodity for trade; they 
therefore considered it inadmissibly 
unreasonable, that the Clewtites 
should use a green dye, which, 4s it 
grew lavishly among themselves, they 
could obtain for nothing ; when, by 
purchasing indigo of their neighbours, 
they would give circulation to their 
money, and furnish those neighbours 
with a means of opulence. 

Though at first view, the fine levied 
to carry on this warfare appears to be 
evitable and contingent; it is, in 
truth, a fine certain, and consequent- 
ly of great produce, for the women 
of Abaldalda are, for the greatest 
part, so finely shaped, it is impossible 
to avoid. looking at them; and pos- 
sessing, as they are allowed to do, a 
most roguish conformation of counte- 
nance, Avarice himself could not eye 
them, without some relaxation of his 
gravity. Besides, the mulct itself, by 
cunningly sporting with the curiosity 
of the traveller, is accessary to the 
very act it affects to restrain. 

Affairs. of the Jast importance 
drawing Sir Philip Cockle into the 
country, he parted from his wife (for 
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he was newly married) with palsied 
tongue, pale lips, and irriguous eyes ; 
every step that carried him from his 
beloved Clara, ao erie y A to his sop. 
row. What, exclaimed he, will the 
sweet creature do without me? Is it 
robable that she should be able to. 
ie alone, cold, comfortless, and for. 
saken, such churlish nights as these. 
 aaeeves did I say, is it possible—gs 
e uttered the werd possible, he 
started in dismay; a. constitutional 
suspiciousness, which uninterrupted 
presence and cohabitation bad. till 
then kept dormant and inactive, te. 
vived with eneseased energy. Tho» 
mas, said he, Thomas, run, gallops 
fly, to your mistress, and tell her 
but stop, what can you tell her 
assure her of my warmest love, and 
tell opultager yr yas yg, have 
not a grain of jealousy in my disposi. 
tion ; That I believe her to be pure.as 
the icicle; but that I shall thank her 
not to receive the visits of Captain 
Shanson during my_absence. . Away 
flew Thomas, » A though he was ac+ 
customed to obey his master without 
a murmur, this only happened when 
he liked his orders, for Thomas was 
not of the number who place their 
duty in a blind compliance with di- 
rections whether good or bad, wise or 
indiscreet. Possessing a nicer know- 
ledge than his master of the weak, 
that is to say, the female part of hu- 
man nature, the more he ‘analysed 
and considered the message entrusted 
to him, the more _impolitic he 
thought it. He therefore determined 
not to report it at all, but to substitute 
some other in its lieu. He had, just 
time enough to arrange his ideas as 
he reached his master’s door. Well, 
Thomas, said the Jady, what wind has 
blown you hither. My master, an- 
swered he, assures you of his warmest 
love, and tells you that, thank heaven, 
he has not a — of jealousy in his 
disposition, that he believes you to be 
pure as the icicle, but that he will 
thank you not to thrust your legs 
through the circular holes at the top 
of the window shutters. Bless me, 
cried the lady, and is this the purpose 
of your return; surely your master 
was deranged. Well, well, Thomas, 
go back; there is no fear of a 
breaking. your master’s comm 
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When Thomas was.departed, rial foot, and as pretty a one as ever 


Peay Cockle a her cheek upon gratified the eye. It was apparently 
bet hind, to medifate upon the oddity pre-determined that no caution should 
of her husbatid’s message. There is enable his majesty to keep his Ptr 
a mystery, said she, in this affair, strings united on ‘that day. To do him 
which [cannot explore : what can it justice, he possessed in perfection 
import? Did { ever betray an incli- that sort of practical wisdom which 
nation for such sports? Havel been is termed prudence. 
used to expose my hallowed limbs to _‘ Prudence is, in truth, no very ma- 
the rude eyes of the multitude? but jestic virtue, but every economist has 
haps Betty will’ comprehend this. this to plead in extenuation, ‘that in 
ty, here has your extravagant saving his money he preserves the 
master sent Thomas two-and-seventy power to be beneficent whenever his 
miles solely to forbid my placing toy inclination shall that way provoke 
legs through yonder shatters’ ‘Then, him; and it is less heart-rending to 
madam, answered Betty, I presume see affliction which we could relieve 
ou want the ladder. It was brought. if we would, than that which we 
t was inclined against the wainscot, would if we could ; we would rather 
and the lady ascended, when sad mis- have to blame ourselves than fortune. 
hap, just as she had reached her foot His majesty was not absolutely desti- 
to the verge of the aperture, the un- tute of benevolence neither, there 
usual immoderation of her straddle, were times when he didgive, but he 
robbed her of all equipoise, anddown could not persuade himself to give 


she tumbled, without any preparation with that cheerfulness and careless | 


or solicitude as to the modesty of her alacrity which makes light of its own 
descent. It is mighty well, said Sir kind deeds. 1 pity him for this, as 
Philip, putting bis‘purse intoThomas’s it lost him sensations of a sweetness 
hand, as he jistened to the narrative, which no wealth could recompence ; 
it is mighty well, Thomas, you did but whose avarice ’is callous to the in- 
not forbid the captain. I stretched croachments of beauty? Ferdinand 
my legs rather too wide, said Lady felt all the cautionary maxims which 
Cockle. Would you, demanded Sir his whole life had been heaping toge- 
Philip, have kept them closer in the ther melt in a moment; bis‘con 
other case. faith, the importance of* example, 
The Abaldaldarians being a brave the injunctions of morality, all gave 
and generous people, and disdaining way as his eye desirously wantoned 
to take the traveller by surprise, a over the youthful’ stranger——he 
due notification of the penalty incur- smiled. 
red by those who look favourably on _ Beginning to enumerate at Burton 
their women, is affixed to the gates the anatomist of melancholy, and 
of the city; a measure to the last running through the roll of writers 
degree politic, since as rione can ra- regularly down’ to his plonderer 
tionally demur their ignorance of the Sterne, it seems two hundred and 
law, it-closes al] the avenues to eva- thirteen of them have boldly asserted 


‘sion, subterfuge, or denial; and they and supported each other in the asser- 


whose inclinations or necessities run tion, that there is no disputing about 
counter to the fine, have nothing taste; now, if by taste is meant the 
more to do than turn their horse’s ability to distinguish the truth, and 
heads before they enter the city. beauty, and justness, and fitness of 
. There is something noble in this the objects which present themselves, 
ingenuousness,’ nor would I give a whether of nature or of art, I main- 


“thank you,’ to pay a fine on-any other tain, that after you have ranged the 
y 


terms. Certainly it is inflicted on, whole circumference of intellectual 
slight grounds ; but the Abaldaldarians powers, with whatever nicety of exa- 
believe smiles "to be the first -move- mination, you will find none so dispu- 
ments to coneupiscence, and the table as taste, dependent as it is upon 
Abaldaldarians ‘are in® the right. such multifariousness of contingen- 
Whilst Ferdinand stood perusing the cies, the disposition of parents, their 
notice, a damsel tripped past on ethe- manner and modgs of life, their rank 
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and fortune, one’s own education and they themselves had, any. del 
companions,one’sown neighboursand power over the flies, it follo » by 
neighbourhood, one’s prejudices and unavoidable induction and conse. 
caprice, and perhaps, according to Pay that the emperor's power, as 
Sterne, one’s name; I say, all these derived Marbage them, tumbled to the 
circumstances considered, there must ground, ust ‘both ies pre, 
be much difference, and where there served this rational, deliberate, 
is much difference therewill be some inoffensive sort of argument, liftle sa, 
dispute. If, indeed, the maxim sim- tisfaction was likely to ensue toeither; 
ply mean, that disputation upon this the only way to convince an opponent 
point has little chance of satisfactory is to anger him, for men, like metals, 
conclusion, it sinks into a mere peti- are most pliable when most heated; 
tio priucipii, or begging of the ques- and itis from the exposure they make, 
tion, and a priori conclusion, and under a state of irritation of latent 
scarce worth Lttieg about. excellencies, that the term temper is 
That taste has been matter of wd applied to both ; thus, when the en. 
nion among our ancestry, none who tomologists, or they who defended 
looks into his books candeny. Domi- the flies, called the anti-entomolo. 
tian's inclination—but it were as well gists, blockheads, and these Jast re. 
perhaps, first, to explain that taste and turned the. civility with pimp and 
judgment are conceived in many cuckold, conviction hung. oscillati 
cases, though not ip all, to be syno- upon every uncourteous retort, Their 
nimous. In Cassimer, the King of arguments were at length brought 
Poland's affair, they were preserved before the emperor, who, after, ana. 
distinct enough. It must be confess- lysing them with careful, attention, 
ed that, in marrying one of bis sub- and acknowledging the subtilty, of 
jects contrary to the wishes of the these, and the soundness of those, in- 
others, the King conducted himself formed the phileeniers that it was 
with little judgment ; but, in respect, his taste, and went'on Killing flies as 
that the lady was the most accom- before. ; 
plished wench in all Poland, and pos- _ Another proof that I am right in 
sessed a pair of sky-coloured eyes, and this point, and I have done. As Eras. 
a bosom of alabaster, his mujesty’s mus was one morning meditating in 
choice was incontrovertibly tasteful. the woods, he suddenly cried out, 
Domaitian’s violent propensity to ‘‘ Decem annos consumpsi in legendo 
waste the blood of flies was the foun- Cicerone,” when, to his unutterable 
dation of such warm discussion, that wonder, an echo answered aloud, 
many expected it would terminate in ‘‘ Ov.”’ Now to leave without reflec- 
a civil strife. They who enioved high tion, the indeli of answering ia 
places and great profits; and this, by Greek, him who addresses you ia 
the bye, supports what I before ad- tin, certainly that’ person’s politeness 
wanced, that taste depends on situa- needs no encomium, who cannot 
tions and circumstances. The place- secede from another in sentiment 
men, I say, were of opinion, that as without opprobriously calling him an 
emperor possessed both a moral ass at the very threshold of argument. 
and political right to murder his sub- Here then was a dispute (for what is 
jects, as the maggot bit him, he sure- dispute but discussion without deco- 
y held absolute sway over the lives rum) whether or not Erasmus had 
of his flies; for, argued they, it isan conducted himself with taste or judg- 
axiom in law, that he who possesses a ment, in prosing away a sixth part of 
slave possesses whatever that slave his life over a single author. Eras- 
possesses: on the other hand, the mus justified himself upon the princi- 
poor and placeless maintained that ple, thatTully wasan excellent writer, 
there was no moral right to murder considered in whatever point.of view ; 
any thing, nor political to murder the echo thought him og (3 You 
aught that was innocent and harm- had much better, said she, ing 
Jess. They allowed the axiom in law, him after the usual scurrilous manner 
and that they were the emperor’s of women, you had much better have 
slaves,.but denying, as they did, that sate at home and darned your gtock> 
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ings, or gotten your country fen 
good wholesonie children in the ten 
ears. Erasmus, in reply, doubted 
whether his’ sedulous mode of life-had 
left him‘the power to get ten childten 
at all, much more wholesoitie dnes, 
and here ended the disquisition. It 
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is evident, however, from -this, that 
folks may dispute about taste, if they 
like, or leave it alone if they like, 
and hence it follows that we are free 
agents, , 

Momus. 
[ Tv be continued. ] 


CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Battugs of the Danuse and 
Barrosa. $8vo, 1811, 


OETRY, while it is the most dif- 
ficult of intellectaal operations 
is, at the 'same time, the most fasci- 
nating. Thére is, inthe reputation of 
a poet, an elevation, a dignity, and an 
‘importance which the humble writers 
of prose can never aspife to, not even 
when they employ it upon the pleas- 
ing topics of fiction. The harmony 
and cadence of versification conspire 
to bestow upon very trite truths and 
images, acharm which they are im- 
mediately robbed of when you reduce 
them to prose; and this charm is 
equally felt by the writer and the 
reader. Sometimes, indeed, it ‘is felt 
in much greater dégree by the one 
than the other; and the delusion 
which accompanies a versifiér in the 
excogitation of his thoughts, does not 
always accompany his reader in the 
perusal of them. 
That many should attempt to snatch 
a wreathe for their own brows which 
is composed of such ‘delightful flow- 
ers, need not excite our wonder : and 
that more should be foind who at- 
, than’ who succéed, will always 
be the consequence of competition, 
when founded upon thé allurements 
of the reward, instead of the qualifi- 
cations of the candidate. Poetry is 
commonly the very first attempt of a 
‘young writer. He probably waiits 
reading, or habits of reasoning, or 
facility of composition, to venture 
upon an essay or a tale; but if he 
have any aptitude at all for literary 
exertion, he'can contrive to muster as 
many images as will decently fill an 
ode or an elegy, and put them into 
rime, by the help .of a dictionary. 
Pure description, or pure. nonsense, 
triumphs for a while over sense ; ahd 
he that never afterwards, perhaps, 
commits a-line :to. paper withoat a 
Universan Mac. Vou. XV. 


violation of grammar-or logic, indites 
ten syliable lines by inspiration. 
Where so many'strive, some there 
will be who outstrip the perfornmancés 
of others; and though they may not 
write for immortality, they may write 
so as to be read with pleasuré. 
Among these we very willingly rank 
the author of the present volame, who 
has evideutly acquired an easy flow of 
versification, ind whose thevgn' are 
somietionss appropriate and forcible. 
e has adopted, indeed, a mode of 
composition which admits of eve 
construction the writer's fancy mi 
require: but what it-acquires in faci- 
lity, it 1635 in dignity. . 
The first poém ¢elebrates the gal- 
lant, but unavailing efforts -of -the 
house of Austria, to resist the ambi- 
tious encroachments of the tyrant of 
Europe. The author.has adhered 
the detail of facts with precision, at 
sometimes with too much precision, 
for poetry is weakened by too accu- 
rate an enumeration of particulars. 
“Addison's Campaign was contemptu~ 
ously pronounced a gazette im rime, 


though presenting many fine passages 5 


and the same title might be occasion 
ally bestowed upon this, from its mt 
nute enumeration of places, corps, 
and persons. soK ws 
The poem opens with the followigg 
stanzas :— a i. 
Spirit of the North! whose hoary head * 
Lies pillow’d on the snow 3... ™ 
Whose stormy voice, so loud and dready 
Is heard in southern climes below 5 
Whose moody eye surveys the. past, 
The wreck of Times po moré, : 
When, deep and long, War's, hitter blast, 
~ Resounding, shook the Baltic shore 5: 
Spirit of the North! may yet a song 
‘Assail thy holy Sphere, = 
Whére late the trumpet’s clangor stfohg’ 
Distiirb’d thy pensive ear ? ere 
_Stiit-may another Muse presume. 
Car: 8 én’ her trempling.plume, 
oP. 
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To reach thy dark and stubborn clime, 
And claim from thee a wreath sublime, 
Her timid brow to cheer ? 


And o’er the mountains wild and hoar, Of sanguinary France.”-—Page 5, 

Her joyous wings wou'd boldly soar Again, 
To thy exalted sphere ! ‘* Behind them march the nimbler force, 

Ul. In purple, white, and green.” —Page.24, 

Spirit of the North! tho’ roundthyhead ‘‘ Lo! gy in blue, and green, and 
The wintry tempest sweep pune? . 

Tho’ hollow whirlwinds rock thy bed, Yon glittering horsemen fly, &e.—P. 39, 
And lull thee into sleep;" And again at page’50, 

a vet, Sete’ oft ar ™ os — in gold, and blue, and green,” 

, . , c 


Enraptur’d, meets the warlike strain 


Of bards, that on thy rocks complain, These, and some similar instances, 


Aeialiees taethdaean etnan: will require correction in a future edi- 
Oh! cou’d my weak, unskilful hand, tion of the poem; and we will now 

When gliding o’er the yielding wire, hasten to the more agreeable task of 
Like their’s delight a gen’rous land, selecting a passage or two favourable 


And set the enthusiast’s soul on fire; to the author’s powers. The follow- 
bir Lory a daring — ule, ing stanza has merit :— 
up th’ inclement paths o me, - : 
Rapt with her Campbell’s nervous style, ta — bred cared ake und lo! 
he held her fiery course to claim Along the d Proves 4 & ring 
‘The poet's honor'd name ; The crimson flashes glare ! 
Then wou'd she, like her Henry,* weave - 


, vga No sound is heard along the plain 
“— a see mowcpnies ad hae Nor aught the eye may greet, , 
Unworthy of rl stg » Save, where, revolving o’er the slain, 


The mutt’ring spirits meet. 
In this passage, the author uses the Stretch’d in their tents, the warriors sleep 
werds, career and careering twice, That yet shall lie, in many a heap, 
and it eccurs again in the very next “oe oe pelghb Av strand; = 
page. From his invocation to H. K. Pid he eid of — : seem hush’d— 
ite, it may be inferred that he is Fed is the vivid gleam that flush’d ; 
- J : Their sallow traits, whom war had crush’d 
an admirer of that youthful genius, a bt ; 

} h - hor With his remorseless hand! i 

mn say —_ Phe da ~ eer Or pillow’d in celestial dreams, 

‘a! i sh. 


The too frequent use of compound That ne’er shall view Aurora’s beams 
‘tpithets, may be deemed a blemish in __ [llume anather morning-sky! 
iany poem, and are, consequently, one Their knell the battle-trump shall sound, 

in this. In the course of one page, The midnight curtains, gath’ring round, | 
(12) we have ‘* battle-plain,” “ battle- __ Their mangled bodies cover‘ 

green,” and “ bugle-echoes;” and Mothers shall search, among the slain, 
Jy through the whole poem. These Add many 2 mantel er dover: ey 
are errors which peculiarly attach to The ensuing lines have a pleasin 
4 young poet, apd are generally re- melody in them, well suited to their 
thoved, as his taste and judgment in- subject : 
crease. Once more the morning’s orient beam 

While we are noticing the errors of Silver’d the Dapube’s rapid stream, 
the preserit work, it may not be use- And o'er the rural scenery threw, 
less to shew the impropriety of being For many a mile, it’s golden hue, 
too minute in poetry, which should Aid floods af checker'd light ; 
be rather general than particular. [n The woods and spires ahd mountain-ways, 
describing the French soldiers, it was All glitter’d' in the heavenly blaze, 
certainly unnecessary to tell us the Pons pee er a “ sight: a 

colour of their uniforms, which the Ww, ten etheuteiains Aa-aaieds 
: - > Was heard to vibrate o’er the ground ; 
- The trumpet had not broke it’s rest 
* Henry Kirke White, Since yesterevening-close, ‘ 








(Juss , 
author does, on more occasions than 
one. For example : 

ser tin ‘ i ‘« Still Fancy cries, int green and blue 
Oh: cou’d she gain the honor’d prize , - 2 
Swift thro’ the cold and nitrous skies, I see:the dark and haggard crew 


Or thoughtless now the champions lie, 
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igi1.J Fitzgerald's Poetical Pastimes. 


What time th’ Imperial horsemen press’d, 
Amidst their flying foes : 
But not for long the pause shall last— 
Soon, soon shall sounid the bugle-blast, 
And, crowding o’er the plain, be seen, 
Attay’d in gold, and blue and green, 
And plumed helms of silver sheen, 
The southern warriors gay ; 
Soon, sobn array’d in red arid white, 
In yellow, green, ahd bucklers bright, 
The northern bands shall greet the sight, 
All mingling in the fray ! 
The second poem, called the Fight 
of Barrosa, celebrates a recent anda 
lorious event. We will extract from 
it what we consider as the best pas- 
sage :— 
Weave in the loom the tears—the woes 
That many a,parent feels and shows, 
The sorrowing hearts of maidens fair, 
That weep and hope and yet despair, 
The feelings sweet that Naturé owns, 
The shricks—the pray’rs—the stifled 
” moans, 
That, far and wide, distract the ear, 
Where horsemen hold their fleet career, 
‘The dreadful thoughts that sway the 
breast, 
Where Love has fixt his balmy nest, 
The wreck of \»»pes that seem’d to bloom 
Auspicious thro’ the battle-gloom, 
Of joys that Fancy loves to scan, 
In this eventful scene of man, 
And all th’ anticipated bliss, 
Felt in a gloomy sphere like this! 


Oh, weave them all, for Sorrow’s eye 
With rapture views them all pass by, 
She feels at every pulse the fire, 

That glows upon thy darling lyre, . 
And, feeling, owns that none so well 

As thou, can strike the sounding shell! 


Then, why forbear ?—-is there no theme 
To lure thee to Castalia’s stream ? 

No passions sweet that yét.control 

Thy martial and exalted saul, 

And prompt thee, in their gen’rous rage, 
To please, once more, th’ admiring age, 
Whose approbation fondiyproves, __ 
How much thy warrior-song it loves, 
That age which on thy brow has plac’d 
The chaplet of superior taste, 

And on thy offspring fixt the die - 

Of pleasing immortality ? 

Seize then, seize the lyre anew— 

Still, oh, still the theme pursue— 
Pregnant with her glowing forms, 
Fancy courts thee to her arms,’ 

Fain wou'd lull thee into rest 

Upon her softly swelling breast, 

Round thy hatlow’d temples twine, 
Wreaths of amaranth divine, 
Press thee to her wanton cheek, 
In many a rapt enthusiast freak, 





And with ecstatic fervor roll, 

Her visions on thy kindling soul ! 

Hark !~what Spirit, bov’ring neat, 
Breathes a requiem in mine ear ? 
Whence, oh! tell me, comes the sound, 
Genius of the gloom profound ? 

Comes it from ihe southern shore, 
Where the Gauls have bled before; 

Or where, musing on her shield; 


’ Britain guards the ravag’d field, 


Where in hundreds pil’d the foes, 

On their latest couch repose, 

Bleeding still beneath the steel, 

That check’d them in their headlong 
: zeal, 

And strew’d them o’er the dusty plain, 

Never thence to rise agajn ! 


“ There they lie !—Almeida’s wall _ 
** Bore witness to their mighty fall. 
*¢ There they lie !—a shameful heap, 
*¢ Stretch’d in everlasting sleep ; 
** No sound shall ope their sunken eyes— 
“*No more their faulchions mock the 
skies— 
“Their gleaming helmets cleave the air, 
“* Beneath the stréamer of Despair; 
“* No more Massena’s martial call 
** Shall rouse them from the grave, 
*< No more Almeida’s hoary wal 
*¢ Their lost assistance crave: 
“¢ Crush’d in their pride the febels lie, 
** No fervor lights the soldier’s‘eye ; 
“ Their strength is gone, and Britain’s 


arm, 

‘¢ Becrimson’d with the slaughter warm, 
“* Shall yet bear down the flying horde, 
“ With Mercy’s all-avenging sword !” 

We noticed some trivial errors 
which the author will, doubtless, be 
aware of himself, upon a re-perusal, 
and which will improve the poem by 
their absence ; one especially , at 
18, where’ the indefinite article is 
joined to a plural noun—*‘ A myriad 
forms.” 





Posticat Pastimes. Sy James 
Firzcerayp. fe. vo. 18il. 


R FITZGERALD is not a 

poet, but he is a very pleasin 
vetsifier. His language is easy, an 
his rimes are commonly exact. In 
his preface, he assigns the trite motive 
to publication, that surreptitious co- 
pies of his poems had’ gone abroad, 
and that in justice to his own genius, 
he was compelled to obtfude the pre- 
sent volume upon the world. All 
this may be true: but such: necessities 
have no weight with critics, who 
ue, oe some motive more 
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cogent than can be found tn the mere 
desire of favouring the public with 
correct copies of compositions not 
always wortk being correct. And 
certainly-some of Mr. Fitzgerald's are 
of that description. His “‘ Epigrams” 
and ‘‘ Epitaphs” are. not to be sur- 
passed in dullness and insipidity by 
any ornamenter of grave-stones in the 
country, or anyJabourer. at epigram- 
matic point within the purlieus of a 
modern debating shop. Neither can 
we say much in praisé of his effusions 
of gallantry. His *‘ Lines to Ladies,” 
upon “* losing a broach,” or ‘* leaving 
a cottage,” or “ on presenting the au- 
thor with ivory tablets,” are trifling, 
without elegance, for which we sup- 
ose the reason may be sought in 
‘oung : 
‘¢ Trifiers, not even, in trifles, can excel, 
*< ’Tis only solid bodies, polis well.” 
Love and wine seem to be the in- 
spirers of Mr. Fitzgerald’s muse, and 
when they command, he sometimes 
succeeds; as,a specimen of his talehts, 
we will select what we consider as the 
best effusion, which the volume con- 
tains :-—- 
Tell me not, “ the Fairare fickle :” 
** Still with change their fanzies tickle,” 
No ; to prove it Fam ready, 
They are arue.when Men are steady. 
If a fair one prove a rover, 
I suspect.a careless layer. 
Who can blame hen, say, for. changing, 
While her spark abroad is ranging ? 
Love is not, that trifling treasure 
To, be won just at, our leisure : 
Nor that passive, patient humour, 
Not to mind the voice of rumour. 
Love, all eyes as wellas cars,. 
Is alive to jealous fears. 
When suspicion once takes place, 
Farewell then to ey’ry grace ! 
Charms that seem’ so bright before, 
Soon are seen, alas! no more: 
And affection, ne’er so greaty 
Changes into mortal hate. 
Such the fate they’re doom'd to prove, 
Who provoke the wrath of Love! 
One, of his. convivial, productions 
will suffice.: 
**. "Tis strange,” the Women oft ex¢laim; 
** You’re never haif an hour the same ; 
$*-Now gay, now sad, now danejag, drink? 


ING 5° 
** Sober again and grayely thinking: 
** One moment in, next out of love— 
** Just as the spirit haps to move.” 


Crititism. 





(Jor® 


Tis true enough, as they declare, 

I change my humour, change my. fair, 

For if it happen that I find 

My fair one not.quite to my, mind, 

Why then—What then ?—Without moze, 
pother, 

I leave her straight. and seek another,. 

It sometimes too falls out that she, 

Whom I prefer, prefers not me: 

Then I, in turn, away must go, 

Whether I chuse myself, or no, 

If disappointment cast me down, 

I banish soon the haggard frown: 

For, when low-spiriter, 1 haste , 

To drowa in floods of wine the past; 


_And plunging in th’ oblivious bowl, 


I quaff, as ’twere, another soul ; 
Forget all care, forget all strife, 

And wake again to love and life! 

If it be wrong, I guilty plead— 

This is the life I like to lead! 

It never lets the- heart get cold : 

It never lets a man grow old : 

For though the rose of youth decline, 
To that succeeds the rose of wine! 
Who then shall such a course reprove, 
That teaches me to live and love? 

Or shall the Women more exclaim, 

‘** You’re never half an hour the same ;” . 
While living thus, I truly say, 

I shall be always. young and gay ? 


We think Mr. Fitzgerald has some 
talents, if he knew how to apply 
them, in which knowledge, indeed, 
consists the whole art of good writing. 





Tie Srecutum; or Arr of Drawing 
in Water Corours, and Instruce 
tions for Sketching from Nature; 
comprising the whole process of @ 
water-coloured drawing, familiarly 
exemplified in drawing, shadowing 
and tinting a complete landscape, 
in all its progressive stages ; with 
directions for compounding . and 
using colours, Indian ink, lister, 
Se, By J. Hasseun. 

( F this'work, into which we haye 

looked with some attention, we 
think that it is written with sufficient 
khowledge of the subject, and with 

@ perspicuity resulting from that 

knowledge, which will rendet, it 

highly useful to those for whom it is 
intended. Mr. Hassell is advantages 
ously known in his profession, and we 
think the -present work caiculated. to 


increase his: reputation,:.among bi8 
pupils at least, . 















The DicTionaRyY of DIsTINCTIONs, 

“in Three Alphabets, containing, I. 
Words the same in Sound, but of dif- 
erent Spelling and Signification; 
with which are classed such as have 

” any Similarity in Sound:—II. Words 
that vary in Pronunciation and 
Meaning as accentuated or connected; 
JIL. The Changes, in’ Sound and 
Sense, produced by the Addition of 
the Letter e. The whole’ peculiarly 
calculated to prevent many. important 
Mistakes in Speaking, Reading, and 
Spelling; adapted to the use and in- 
struction of the British Youth, and 
also of many Adults. Intended also to 
render our Pronunciation more easily 
attainable by Foreigners; the shades 
of diffcrence being pointed out, and 
noted in the manner of Mr. Walker's 
Dictionary. Occasionally interspersed 
with Critical Remarks, chiefly Philo- 
logical. With APPENDIX, comprising 
the proper names of the Old and New 
Testaments, and Apocrypha, alpha- 
belically arranged in classes, from 
words of one silluble to wards of seven, 
and their pronunciation noted accord- 
ing to the ‘most approved Orthoépists. 
By Joun. Murpvocn, Teacher of 
the English‘and French’ Lamguages, 
Author of a Treatise on Frenck Pro- 
nunciation, &c. and Editor of the 
Stereotype Edition of Watker's Pro- 
nouncing Djetionary. vo. 1811. 


. — is really a useful and wells 

© executed: work,. Mr: Murdoch 
is, doubtless, well: known to many ot 
our readers, as the early tutor of 
Burns, aud as:axgentleman whosecors 
respondence with the, Scottish bard, 
has been admitted into his life, by Dr: 
Currie.. The tithe-is:ample, and does 
not profess: more than,is performed. 
Sometimes, indeed, we bave thought 
that he has coupled werds. of similar 
pronunciation which hardly any de+ 
gree of ignorance could.confound$ at 
Teast it may bepresumed that. persons 
who could -have occasion to em+ 
ploy them, weuld know. their or- 
thography.. For example, we. have 
the adjective fuvious, and then, .as a 
word similar in pronunciation, Furtus, 
the Roman appellation, as Lucius. Fu- 
rius-Camillauss This: we cannot-help 
regarding as: unnecessary minuteness. 
Neither do-we always agree with Mr. 
Murdoch's orthoepy. He directs 
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that quinsy should be pronounced 
with the soft s, instead of the hard 
one, contrary to all rule; and guote as 
if it were spelled kote, when the best 
speakers uniformly pronounce the gu 
asin gueen. We are aware that there 
is nq standard which can be referred 
to, and Mr. Murdoch may maintain 
that he is right, with as much ap- 
pearance of justice, as we that he is 
wrong. ‘* Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ?” 

These, however, are. but slight 
blemishes, and the work may be con- 
fidently recommended, as fulfilling all 
that it professes, and as being. calcu- 
lated to benefit those for whom it is 
more peculiarly. intended. 


Essays on’ Many, delineating his.in« 
tellectual and moral: Qualities, viz: 
The Acquisition of Self-knowtedze 
—The Elementsof Human Nature 

_—The Symptoms. of intellectual 
Degeneracy, and the Characteristics 
of personal:Honour. By Tuomas 
Fincm Price Gs: ‘ 


‘UMAWN? ‘Nature is:a ‘fertile to 
pic—a fund of inexhaustible 
instraction. The celebrated Pope has 
immortalized his: name by the deline~ 
ation'of human kind; and his:poem, 
in every one’s hand; is the theme of 
universal admiration. 
This. gleasing volume is inscribed to 
‘« Virtuous and enlightened Youth of 
both Sexes,” and is adapted?to facili- 
tate their improvement. They are; 
asthe author remarks, the «‘ rising 
hope of: Britain, and: the: destined 
guardians of her noblest rights:" We 
are: anxious, therefore, thatia book 
devoted to their. use; should: be put 
into their hands; and obtain a‘ very 
genera] circulation. ) 
As the volume consists: of Four 
Essays; we shall give a brief extract 
from each, and this will enable. the 
reader to form ‘his own judgment. 
Tobe acompetent judge, he must 
have recourse to the work itself. 
Speaking of the utility of edutation 
to the-acquisition of self-knowledge, 
the author observes, ‘‘ An attentive 
perusal ofthe most approved systems 
of moral science, could not fail to 
enlarge the studious mindy and give 
energy to the intellectual powers, 
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The man, whose soul had been roused Delineating the symptoms of jg. 
from thoughtless staple ee whose fellectual degeneracy, Mr. F. thug 
mental faculties were still capable of expresses himself of the nature and 
vast expansion, would doubtless feel tendency of Bicorry: “ In ayoid. 
the amazing efficacy and elevating ing this tyrant of the soul, the friends 
influence of these elaborate investi- of wisdem should examine things in 
gations of the human mind. He their real character, bring every pro. * 
would feel his powers raised from position to the acerenie standard of 
the dull sameness of commonthought, truth, and reject the absurdities of 
and borne aloft on the wings of superstitious folly. By such proceed- 
sublime reflection. He would feel ings, the human mind may be deli- 
emotions similar to those which ima- vered from its degradation, supersti- 
gination conceives the perfect spirits éion may be slain in its own retire. 
of the faithful must enjoy when ex- ments, and entombed in the sepiil. 
alted from the peamy vale of death, chre of eternal night!” 
to the blissful regions of immor- Descanting upon the characteristics 
tality !” of personal honour, the author re- 
Describing the elements of human probates the fatal effects of duelling, 
nature, as displayed in “ the human in these appropriate terms: “ Thus 
face divine,” it is remarked, ‘‘ In the the affair of honour closes. The , 
rand lineaments of the face, we be- guilty antagonist falls to atone for ' 
fold the characteristics which adorn his crime, by immédiate death, and 
or debase the man. ‘The morose and the triumphant hero leaves the field 
gentle, the benevolent and selfish, to receive applause and honour. His 
the deceitful and ingenuous, the dig- revenge is satiated, “his courage; 
nified and grovelling affections disco- proved, and his name immortalized. 
ver their ruling influence in the fea- His enemies are awed to silence, and 
tures. In his original state of perfect none of his offenders presume to 
innocence, it is not absurd to suppose expect impunity. His nice sense of 
the face of man might have been like honour, and his dauntless heroism 
the face of Moses, when he descended enstamp on his character indelible 
from his elevated intercourse with the distinction !!!" 
Deity, irradiated with the most com- _ To point out the pious and benevo- 
manding splendour. His corrupted lent tendency of this volume, many 
alienation from the high pre-emi- extracts might be transcribed. The 
nence of pristine virtue, must have following - paragraph rhust not be 
had a conspicuous and mourpful ten- omitted: 
dency to deform his aspect, and  ‘* What shall. be our estimation of 
mingle the shades of ugliness with the man, who not only despises de- 
every display of beauty. And per- vout affections, and persecutes the 
haps in ali the stages of human de- advocates of piety and truth, but 
gradation, this deformity will become boasts of his own profaneness, and 
proportionable to the different de- glories in. that which forms his great- 
grees of intellectual degeneracy, and est shame? Jn the eye of truth and 
moral turpitude. Depravity, indeed, equity, his character is destitute of 
48 the grand original disease which honoar, and the brightest accom- 
awfully diminishes the native loveli- plishments of his intellectual faculties 
ness of man, till its multiplied de- are eclipsed for ever, by the darkness 
spoilers strip his form of all its beau- of his impiety '” 
ties, clothe him with the hideous. Upon the whole, we are much 
robes of death, and finally surrenders a with these Essays. The 
his pallid body to the nthions grave! language is diffuse, and, of course, 
But the Power that gave to man his the sentiment’ not sufficiently con- 
first primzval dignity, can still im- centrated, Mr. F. however, is, we 
part those graces which are lost, understand, a young author, and this 
exalt him from. his low debasement, is his first attempt in the republic of 
restore him to his pristine excellence, letters. But his talents are promising, 
and at length present bis glorious and.we doubt not of meeting him 
body in the full orbed radiance of im- again with increased pleasure an 
mortality 1” satisfaction. E. 
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POETRY. 


Beneath the tall pine-tree majestic as- 


ey} ‘ we cending, 
AS thro’ the sweet dominion of a rose, Where youthful Vertumnus implanted 
' I pass'd, the blushing beauty met my his store, 
view ; ,, Where blooms the wide Climber, its clas- 


«“ Alas,” I said, “ for every eye it blows, 
And thought of Laura—yes'! I thought 
of you! 
Rivals in sweetness, both attractive glow; 
Yet that, till touch’d, ne'er points the 
secret thorn ; 
But ah! Enchanting Maid! more distant 
thou, 
The more I feel my panting bosom torn. 


Whilst smiles still wanton on thy fragrant 


ap 5 
Whilst beams amidst thine eyes’ blue 
_ languish play ; 
Must I from those no silent pleasures sip, 
‘From these, averted, catch no tender 


ray? 
If thy too modest lips should trembling 
Sp fail 
To. breatne, indulgent, the decree of 
bliss ; 


Still, if thine eyes would bear the welcome 


tale, 
I'd hush the rosy faulterers—with a 
kiss! H. : 





ELEGY 


To the Memory of John Lowe, Author of 
** Mary’s Dream,” &c. 


(See Univ. Mag. for last Month, p. 365.) 
JAR distant retiring, the Muse folds her 
pinions, 
Attuning her lyre ta’the dictates of woe, 
Far distant from Scotia’s enlightened do- 
» minions, 
She mourns the sad fate of her favorite 
Lowe! : 
The wild flow’rs are faded that deck’d the 
’ sweet mountain, 
On which he delighted at morning to 
pore, 
And sing to the Naiades that guarded the 
fountain, 
Who weep for thy absence, sweet Bard 
of Kenmore! 


The banks of Rapphanock his cold clay’s 
immuring, 
And thither she wanders in sorrow to 


weep, 
Tho’ clouds of oblivion his mem’ry’s ob- 
Scuring, ; 
The sparks of his genius, O-mever shall 


sleep, 


pers extending, 
She found the lone grave of the Bard 
ot Kenmore. 


Now low on the grave-sward, dejectedly 


musing, 
The genius of fancy reclines with her 


yre 5 
Far distant her wailing, the mock-bird’s 


diffusing, ; 
And echo responsive the Dryades in- 
spire, 


Who pause from their sporting, and pen- 


sively ponder, 
And sigh with the calm zephyrs wan- 
dering.o’er ; 


Each friend to the Muses, that thither 


may wander, 

Sighs ‘‘ Peace to thy ashes, sweet Bard 
of Kenmore!” 

Giltspur-Street, 1811. AvK. 


Love Letters to my Wire. By 


James Woopuouse. 
LETTER XIV. 


[ Continued from page 400.] 


‘THUS, while art clothes mankind in 
deep disguise, 

No subjects are giv’n to make them. geod 
and wise— 

No rules to stop, no precepts to restrain 

The vile and wanton, or the weak and 
vain. © 

No genuine Christian doctrine ever taught 

To urge one moral or religious thought ; 

Ne truly philosophic apophthegm, 

To sanction Virtue or dire vice condemn, 

No truths enfore’d, or facts to be believ’d, 

By every honest simple heart receiv’d 5 

Confirm’d by inspiration’s perfect word, 

All they advance unsanction’d or absurd! 

Mock ridicule might act a proper part, 

By stigmatizing tricks of apish art ; 

Her mimic pow’rs with usefulness employ, 

To punish affectation, or destroy ; 

Make all her monstrous tones huge shapes 
appear, 

Contemptiblgto every eye and ear ; 

Attack weak vanity, in every view, 

To ’stablish what is wise, and right, and 
true. 

This might be sanction’d much by sacred 


writ, 
Where nothing’s countenane’d that’s 
found unfit ; 





| 
; 
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No foolish conduct, or affected erook, 
But meets reproof in that most perfect 
book. 


With irony severe, Elijah, once, 

Prov’d every priest of Baal both knave 
and dunce, 

Nor stopt at satire; but strong zeal de- 
creed, 

That such base, impious blasphemy should 
bleed, 

Jsaiah, too, with like instructive aim, 

Shew’d image-maker’s dupery much the 

: same ; ‘ 

While, with true ridicule, his pen dis- 
play'd 

The faults and follies of the ido!-trade. 

Frail mortals are, at best, too fondly prone 

To note each neighbour’s faults, but miss 
their own ; 

For when our eyes behold such objecis 

ass, 

We turn, with tenderness, the prospect 
glass.; « 

View our own errors with the concave 
end, 

But fix the convex to survey a friend : 

Nor can mankind so clear themselves 
descry, 

As in the mirror of each other’s eye. 


Proud tragedy, in more assuming form, 

Makes mimic tyrant strut, or chieftain 
storm : 

But, tho’ its personages all appear 

Assassins, knaves, fools, frantics, mo- 
narchs, near, 

Yet no dark trait’s. intended to display 

‘The peerless despots of the present day. 


No current king shews weakness, lust, or * 


crime, 

But all’s most gracious, glorious, and 
sublime ! 

On this clear topic no opinions halt, 

All living potentates are free from fault, 

Scrrce tainted with a scrap of earthly 
leav’n, 

But bless’d with all perfections under 
heav’n! 

And, while the perfidy of princes fills 

The whole creation with enormous ills, 

The stage describes the mischiefs men 
endure, 

But never once points out the proper cure. 


Original. Poetry. 


om, 

By rules dramatic scans no righteous 
cause, : 

Nor adds it’s sanction to Heav’a’s slizhted 
laws. " 

No perpetrated crimes its eodes redress 

Or, with strong measurés, make life’ 
evils less. 


When jealousy engenders hostile trie 4 
Plays ne’er present the hopes of futuy 


We; * 

When lust and pride makes unjust mo. 
narchs jar, : 

They treat of no citations to Heawn’s bar 

Where sovereigns, with their subjects 
must appear, ; 

And, tho’ superior to such process tere, 

With humbliest boors at Christ's tribunal 
stoop 

To hear their sentence like. that simple 
troop ; 

And suffer vengeance, with such vulgar 
throtigs, 

For private vices, and for public wrongs, 

Beholding, with remorse, more diiteous 
clowns 

Preferr’d to despots, who disgrac’d their 
crowns. 


Apt fable miay, with eloquence vom- 
bin’d, 

Give slight emotions to ill-rovern’d mind: 

But fictions, filtered through the hungry 


ear, 

Reach not the heart, to root with virtues 
there: 

Much less the soul with piety inspire, 

To blow the embers of religion’s fire. 


All moral maxims must be’ grantéd 


good, 

But nature’s bent by them’s not there 
withstood ; 

For strong temptations entering edt and 
eye, 

All right resolves, and pure intents de- 
stroy, 

Tho’ winning verse, to wed with virtue, 


woo, 

Such objects, looks, and acts, right aims 
undo ; 

For lighting up all nature’s lawless fires, 

Their flames consume all dutiful desires. 


[To be continucd. } 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat AcADEMY. 


somewhat splendid; the manner is that 


slizht " 
= Forty-third Exhibition. of Sebastian Bourdon.” 
dress res ; al dij Mr. West hath three pictures; one 
ce life's HE portraits in this annual dis- of which is No. 116, involving the 
play, as in every preceding one, death of the deplored Lord Nelson.— 
bao claim the preponderance as to effect No, 1¢8, Lot and his Daughters; and 
e strife and numbers. Among the more per- No. 63, the Omnivincent Amour gui- 
Future fect and towering are the following, ding the Three Elements. 
iit tn viz—No. 198, portrait of the Couh- — Myr, Westall has some portraits and 
= tess of Albemarle, by Si: W.Beechey, some small historical pictures: Or- 
n’s bar which is both a strong likeness and a pheus is the subject of one, and Da- 
ibjects, good picture, in high brilliancy of mocles of the other: they are both 
4 style and esa his portrait of the elaborately finished, and pregnant with 
here, Persian Ambassador is admirable.— merit. ; 
‘tbunal No. 194, 2 portrait of Warren Hast- — My, Fuseli is more finished, and mo- 
i ings, Esq. by Mr. Lawrence.—No. dest, and natural, in. his exertions this 
Simple 118, a portrait of the President, by the year, than formerly. His principal 
same.—No. 69, a portrait of Major- jbictures are Macbeth, and the Armed 
vulgar Gen. the Hon. Charles Stewart, by Eead, and Richard’s Dream: he hath 
i the same; anc this is the most unex- a third, the subject of which is 4 vi- 
‘ten, ceptionable picture that we have sion from Plutarch. 
ever seen from the pencilofMr,Law- M,. Bird hath furnislied one piece 
| their rence. . of domestic history; the Reading of a 
Mr. Owen is also successful, though Will, which is adequately treated, and 
not entirely in the same degree. His the figures are drawn with nearly as 
_ portrait of the Dean of Westminster, much correctness as we were accus- 
dina’ (No. 44)—that of the Bishop of Dur- tomed to see from the labours of the 
angry ham, (No. 49)—that of the Marquis of Jate Mr. Zoffani; the minutiz is il- 
Stafford, (No. 80)—that of the Arch- Justrative, and we observed-with satis- 
irtues bishop of York, (No. 175), are ably faction, that the perspective, in the 
painted pictures and strong resem- jnterior of the chamber, is duly at- 
, blances; but his chef d@uvre is & tended to. 
whole length of a lady with a grey- Mr, Flaxman bath several instances 
anted hound: this 18 $0 x hai like, and light which are worthy of himself; and Mr. 
and gay, and is, altogether, so much Chantery has two busts, one of Mr. 
here in accordance and harmony, that we West, and the other of Mr. Horne 
must confess it does Mr. Owen much Tooke, which do him credit. 
and honour. ; Mr. Stodhart has three historical 
Mr. Phillips hath several portraits, pieces, which are full of sweetness and 
} de. among which that of Mr. Tresham, truth in the conception: but there is 
the academician, is the most finished. py existing artist in Britain who can 
tue, Mr. David’ Wilkie (R. A. elect) group a subject so learnediy and ap- 
. hath sent one domestic subject: his propriate as himself; let those who 
ums severe illness hath prevented him from jyay doubt it go to Butleigh House. 
=i finishing bis group of characters ata =§ There are several charming draw- 
res, country fair, of which report speaks jnys by J.R. Sini bh and others; and 
highly ; but he neverthelessemployed come of the mihiaturés are excellent, 





some moments, even in his indisposi- 
tion; to send his contribution to that 
national bank of talent, of which he is 
now an etticient governor. 


Mr. Turner shines resplendently ; 


particularly those by Messieurs Bone 
and Robertson. 

ln the monumental department, is 
a model to the wemory of the late Mrs, 
Coke, of Holkham, by Mr. Noilekens, 


yet thouvh, as a landscape painter, he (No. 926). The spirit of a hild as- 
is the pride of this country, Mr. Call- cending into Heaven, an alio-rel.evo 
cott follows him with vigour and suc- in marble, by R. Westmacott, R.A. 
cess. His historical Jandscape of Elect, (No.923), and a model for an 
Apollo sia; ing the sons of Niobe at equestrian statue of the late sir John 
the altar of Latona, isja study that is Moore, (No 906), by G. Garrard, A. 


Usiversan Mac. Vou. XV. 3@Q 
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The number of pictures which have 
been sent to the Royal Academy for 
the Exhibition, in this season, greatly 
exceeds those of any preceding year 
since its establishment; we understand 
that more than 300 pictures have been 
rejected; and it is probable that near- 
ly an equal. number have been ex- 
cluded by the hanging Committee for 
want of room: so that it is evident 
that the number of artists are rapidly 
increasing, if their merits do not keep 
pace with their numbers. 

The late Secretary's apartments (Mr. 
Richards) are now thrown into the 
suite of-exhibition rooms, and are de- 
voted to the display of landscapes, and 
those pictures which are meant for 
immediate sale, which is a measure 
that the Royal Academy have hitherto 
abstained from, from an apprehension 
that it might injure the dignity of the 
institution. 

The exhibition of this year compre- 
hends a more decided display of talent 
than any that we have beheld during 
a considerable portion of time; and 
we should not hesitate to risk it, in 
the full spirit of competition, with 
the schools of all the nations of the 
continent in unison. With the ex- 
ception of M. David, (who is unques- 
tionably the best historical painter 
that is now existing, but for whom 
France can trace no successor among 
her pictorial natives) Mr. West is the 
most perfect among the moderns, in 
embodying the material facts. of his- 
tory. In portraiture we bear the palm 
from the united world. We have a 
Beechey, a Lawrence, a Philips, an 
Owen, and a Shee, who are, indivi- 
dually, superior to any foreign artist 
in their department of art; and al- 
though their exertions do not fre- 
quently involve a portion of the suéd- 
dime, yet they are generally both true 
ard beautiful; and to be confessedly 
super-eminent to all other empires in 
a path of art, in which Titian and 
Vaudyke were proud and eager to ex: 
cel, is no mean addition to cur na- 
tional credit and honéur, We shall 
reserve ourselves fur a more circum- 
stantial detail, until the academic 
gates are thrown open to the world, 
when we shall calmly review the va- 
ried works in a spirit of justice and 
liberality—we disclaim any ungene- 
rous motive, and they who .may sup- 


{Jung 


pose that we are to be moved froma 
point of truth by either flattery or 
menaces, will find themselves, even- 
tually, most egregiously deceived, 
The declarations of sycophancy may 
gratify the weaknesses of an artist, 
but they cannot advance the art. 





Menicat Society or Lonpon. 
T the late Anniversary meeting, 
the customary Oration was gi- 
ven by Mr. Blair; its subject was the 
origin, nature, progress, and diffusion 
of Syphilis. 

Mr. Blair assumed that /ues venerea 
was not brought from America.to Eu- 
rope—that it was not known to the 
ancient medical writers, or noticed by 
any one before 1498—and, therefore, 
that it was generated in Europe about 
that period. 

We apprehend this to be a correct 
statement of the data on which the 
oration was founded; and we have no 
fear of being contradicted when we 
assert, that the orator manifested great 
powers of research, a respectable por- 
tion of erudition, and considerable 
ingenuity in the employment of his 
materials. 

Mr. Blair's opinion of the non-ex- 
istence of dues venerea in the new 
World, was founded on a close exami- 
nation of the early Spanish historians, 
who had been quoted by Friend, 
Astruc, and Gintanner, to prove the 
American origin; so that Mr, Blair 
did not adopt his opinion, in opposi- 
tion to them, without first weighing 
the whole evidence. The total silence 
of medical authors respecting this 
disease, prior to the end of the 15th 
century, was his chief motive for con- 
cluding that Syphilis was unknown to 
remoter ages; and although Hensler, 
Sanchez, Gruner, Sprengell, &c. &c. 
have attempted to throw light on the 
appearance of this disease in Europe, 
Mr. Blair did not acquiesee in the sen- 
timents of any of those learned au- 
thors. He likewise combated the ideas 
of several English writers and others, 
to whom we owe certain hypotheses 
on the generation and first production 
of ues venerea; especially the notions 
of Sydenham, Harvey, Lettsom, and 
Howard, who suppose the disease to 
have arisen from a combination oF 
modification of two other affections, 
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or from the conversion of leprosy or 
yaws into Syphilis. These supposi- 
tions were rejected on_ historical 
grounds, or for want of sufficient evi- 
dence. 

~ Toward the conclusion of this spi- 
rited, and what the painters call fi- 
pished sketch, Mr. Blair dwelled par- 
ticularly upon a fortuitous concur- 
rence of incidents, as remarkable as 
they were important in the affairs of 
men. The discovery of America, the 
wars that desolated the fairest pro- 
vinces of Europe, and a pestilence 
which spread with wasting destruction 
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over Spain, Germany, Italy, and 
France, marked fhe close of the 15th 
century. It appeared to us, that Mr. 
Blair looked to this awful and dire 
epidemic, perhaps, in conjunction 
with the aggravation of all human 
calamity by war, for the origin of Sy- 
philis. 

The source of this disease has been 
sought by philosophers, historians, 
and physicians, with little success; 
and if the importation of /ves from 
America be denied, its origin is yet 
left in utter darkness. 


———— 


VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, (Hc. He. ‘ 


the course of this month, Mr. 
Dymock, of the Grammar School 
of Glasgow, will publish an edition of 

Ceasar, with English notes at the bot- 
tom of the page, &c. for the use of 
schools. 

A curious and interesting work by 
Sir Christopher Hawkins, Bart. F.R.S. 
on the Tin Trade of the Antients in 
Cornwall, and on the “‘Ictis” of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, is in the press. It will 
form an elegant volume in royal 8vo. 
and be embellished with a view of the 
Mount. 

Preparing for publication, an His; 
tory and Description of the Church 
of St. Mary, Redcliff, Bristol. Lilus- 
trated by several engravings, display- 
ing the interior and exterior architec- 
ture, with plans, &c. of that build- 
ing; from drawings by Charles Wild. 
To make a small volume, royal 8vo.— 
The church of St. Mary, Redcliff, will 
afford ample scope for an interesting 
essay of this kind, and for some beau 
tiful architectural illustrations. The 
author, J. Britton, will be obliged for 
the communication of any documents 
or memorandums on the subject, ad- 
dressed to the care of Mr. Gutch, or 
Norton, Bristol; or to Mr. Tavlor, 
Architenaral Library, Holborn, Lon- 

on. 

_ Mr. Millard, of the Surrey Institu- 
tion, will publish, in a few days, his 
New Pocket Cyclopedia, or Elements 
of Useful Knowledge; methodically 
arranged; designed for the higher 
classes in schools, and for young per- 


sons in general. A distinguishing 
characteristic of this work is, the 
Recommendation of select books on 
every important subject of learning or 
science. 

Mr. Adam Buck has issued propo- 
sals for publishing, by subscription, 
one hundred engravings from Greek 
Vases that have never been published, 
drawn and etched by himself, from 
private collections now in England. 

In the press, an Essay on the Pro- 
bability of Sensation in Vegetables, 
with additional Observations on [n- 
stinct, Sensation, and Irritability; by 
Mr. James P. Tupper, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

The Bishop of St. David has in the 
press an edition of Chrysostom de Sa- 
cerdotis, in Greek and Latin, with an 
introduction on the importance and 
dignity of the pastoral office. 

Shortly will be published, Travels 
in Iceland in 1910, containing obser- 
vations made by Sir George Macken- 
zie, Bart. Mr. Holland, and Mr. 
Bright, with an introductory chapter 
on the general history of Iceland. 

Honiton Hill, a descriptive poem, 
by the Rev. T. Tucker, A.M. rector of 
Wedworthy, Devon, will speedily be 
sent to press; with Somerset, a poem, 
by 8S. Webb, Esq. 

The eighth volume of Dr. Shaw's 
Generai Zoology is in a state of great 
forwardness. 

An octavo volume of Original Let- 
ters of the Rev. James Hervey, author 
of Meditations, &c. is in the press. 
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Preparing for publication, the se- 
cond volume of Dr. Hales’s Analysis 
of Chronology. 

The Rev. Richard Grier, A.M. has 
in the press a work, entitied ‘The 
Texts objected to by Ward in the last 
English Version of the Protestant 
Bible, faithfully translated; in reply 
to a Book reprinted in Dublin, and 
Patronised by the Popish Clergy in 

reland, entitled Ward’s Errata of the 
Protestant Bible.” 


Peter Pindar has given notice of his 
intention to publish very shortly, The 
Rival Minstrel; or the Cha’'le: ge to 
Walter Scott, Minstrel of the North, 
from Paul Pendragon, Esq. Minstrel 
of the West; with the following epi- 
graph: , 

“* Incipe, parve puer, si vis contendere 
mecum.” 


But Scotia shall not be our judge, 
When thou wonld’st bear the bell’: 

Who with the devil would go to law, 
And try the cause in hell?” 


a ee 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 

The College of Surgeons in London 
have just awarded the Jacksonian 
prize and an extiaordinary premium 
of 10/. to Mr. J,S. Soden, of Coven- 
try, and Mr. James Gjlman, of High- 
gate, both members of that college, 
for two dissertations on the bite of a 
rabid animal, from the consideration 
that both dissertations are highly 
meritorious productions, and equally 
worthy the .Jacksonian prize. 

An excellent plan has heen formed 
by Mr. Joseph Day, of Macclesfield, 
for the purpose of improving the mode 
of registering baptisms, mat riages, and 
deaths, and facilitating the legal proof 
of the particulars connected with the 
parties to whom they refer. He pro- 
poses that, in the case of baptisms, the 
trade or profession of the father, when 
and where the parents were born and 
married, should be inserted in the re- 
gister, With respect to mar‘iages 
also, the trade or profession of the 
husband, and when and where the 

arties were horp; and in the case of 
urials, the trade or profession of the 
deceased, whether mnarried or unmar- 
ried, and when and where born, if it 
can be ascertained. The facility 
which such regulations as these would 


give to the attainment of legacies and 
other property, without engaging in 
tedious and expensive suits of law 
would be astonishing. . 

The French physicians, in the An. 
nales de Chemie, in reviewing our re- 
ports of the Walcheren fever, express 
their astonishment, that although so 
large a premium was given to Dr, 
Smith for his fumigating experiments, 
yet no mention is made of the use of 
fumigation to check that fatally con- 
tagious disease. 

A plan is proposed, which, if car. 
ried into effect, will make Clifton 
Downs an object of rivalry to Bath; 
that is, to erect a set of artificial baths 
for bot water vapour, and cold ablu- 
tion on Dr. Kentish’s plan, whose suc- 
cess in preventing the first approaches 
of consumption from scrophula and 
other causes, by means of warm va- 
pour, and warmed atmospherical air 
through earthen stoves, now begins to 
be generally acknowledged. It is also 
in agitation to cut out a most noble 
esplanade from Mr. Miles’s house 
quite down io the rocky promentory 
that overhangs the river Avon. 


A reel, intended for the use of mill- 
spinners, has been invented by a ma- 
nufactu: er at Montrose, so constructed 
that it will not move after a thread 
breaks, which will entirely prevent 
the false tell, so much complained of 
in mill-spun yarn; so that however 
careless servants may be, it will be 
impossible for them, without an in- 
tended fraud, to make bad work. 


Use of Savine in the Gout.—M. Hufe- 
land has for several years employed 
savine with great success in all forms 
of chronic gout, whether in the head, 
the chest, or the extremities, even 
when the complaint has resisted the 
most energetic remedics, guaiacum, 
sulphur, antimony, and mercury. 
Savine does not impair the digestive 
functions, but great caution is requi- 
site in using it on account of ifs acting 
like cantharides on the urinary organs 
and on the uterus. It has proved cf- 
ficacions in the form of powder, in 
doses of ten grains to a gcruple in 94 
hours. It has also succeeded in de- 
coction; and in the essential oil may 
be given with safety; this however 
should not exceed a single drop, 
triturated with sugar, and taken at 
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two separate times, morning and even- 
ing. Five or six drops, taken in the 
eourse of the day, will produce in- 
flammatory symptoms of the kidneys 
and the bladder. 

A paper has been read by Mr, 
Brande, in the Royal Society, detail- 
ing a series of experiments upon ve- 
getabie wax, sent from the Brazils to 
Lord Grenville. Mr.B. found this 
wax to be as perfect and fit for every 
purpose as that of bees, excepting that 
he did not succeed in his efforts to 
bleach it. The present vegetable wax 
is found on middle sized trees in low 
situations in Brazil, and is perfectly 
free from resin, but is as combustible 
and fusible as bees’-wax; and it is 
presumed, may be used for the same 
purposes. It is supposed to exist in 
such quantities as may render it of 
some importance in commerce. 

The Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh has offered a gold medal for the 
best experimental essay in answer to 
the following question: —Does any de- 
composition of acids and alkalis take 
place on their uniting to form neutral 
salts, according to an opinion lately 
advanced by Mr. Davy in respect to 
the muriates? 

Anarticle in the Martinico Gazette 
describes the effects of a tree growing 
on the coasts of that island, under the 
name of the divine Alconorque (or 
cork tree), said to be a specific in dis- 
eases of the viscera, especially of the 
liverand longs. An infusion of the 
outer bark is the way in which it is 
used, and a glass of the saine is taken 
morning and evening, with two spoon- 
fuls of honey. Milk, acids, spices, 
and all irritating substances are to be 
avoided during its use. A cataplasm 
or poultice, made of it, is used for 
pains in the region of the liver. 

Dr. Terry, of Coventry, has recent- 
ly giyen the oil of turpentine, in a case 
of tape-worm, with success, to a pa- 
tient, a lady above fifty, though not 
in the large doses which some practi- 
tioners have employed. He directed 
a tea-spoonful to be taken every four 
hours with honey. 

M. Hedenstroem, in the Russian 
service, discovered in the summer of 
1809, a land in the frozen ocean, to 
which he gave the name of New Sibe- 
ria. The part explored, he has called 
the coast of St. Nicholas. 
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Mr. J. D Ross, of Princes-street, 
Soho, has invented a machine for se- 
parating iron filings from their mix- 
ture with other metals, in the place of 
the slow and tedious process hitherto 
employed, which is by s common mag- 
net held in the hand; but by Mr. 
Ross's invention, many magnets may 
now be employed at once combined 
and attached to a machine on a large 
scale. The magnetic hammers are so 
contrived as to take up the iron filings 
from the mixture of them with other 
filings, or metallic particles, placed in 
the trays or end boxes, and drop them 
into the receiving box in the centre, 
which is effected by the alternate mo- 
tion of a winch handle working the 
two magnet hammers, placed at two 
angles of a quadrant or anchor. In 
proportion to the power of the mag- 
nets, and to the force of the blow gi- 
ven by the hammers, a great quantity 
of iron is separated from the brass by 
the alternate motion, and dropped into 
the receiver placed in the centre of 
the machine. 

The Norwegians now make use of 
the dried leaves of the cherry tree as 
a substitute for tobacco. 

A Method of painting Linen Cloths 
in Oil Colours.—Take a fire-shovel, 
and put on it a small quantity of li- 
tharge, and place it over the fire. 
Then take a small portion of flour of 
brimstone between your fingers, and 
scatter it over the litharge when suth- 
ciently warm to give light to it. It is 
then instantly converted into a black 
colour, which, when ground in oil, 
makes a good dark lead colour. It 
dries quick, gets hard, and resists the 
weather mest effectually, 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Africa, 

Mr. Salt, deputed by the British go- 
yernment on a mission to Abyssinia, 
has returned to England. He left this 
country in March 1809, touched at 
Madeira and the Cape, where Admiral 
Bertie afforded him convoy to Mosam- 
bique; from whence le proceeded to 
Adeen, where he visited the Sultan, 
and then through the Streights to 
Mocha. Here he made preparations 
for prosecuting the objects of his 
mission. In December he crossed 
over to the opposite ‘coast, . where 
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a new port being disccvered at Am- 
phyla, he endeavoured, and at length 
with great difficulty succeeded in 
gaining a communication with the 
Ras, Willed selasse, the viceroy of 
Tizre. He concerted measures with 
the Ras to meet his people at Masso- 
wah, where he arrived in February, 
and found the chieftain, D«bile, and 
Pearce, an Englishman, who had been 
left in Abyssinia with a view of ac- 
quiring the native languages. Mr. 
Salt, soon after set out for Antalow, 
where he arrived after a month's jour- 
ney; the chief difficulty of which was 
the conveyance of two curricle guns 
through so mountainous a country. 
At Antalow Mr.Salt found the Ras, 
with whom he continued till May, 
when, having succeed: d in the prin- 
cipal objects of his mission, he return- 
ed to the sea coast, visiting Axum in 
his way, and reached Mocha early in 
June. 
France. 


A French chemist procures phos- 
phorus by mixing one hundred parts 
of calcined bones, thirty of potash, 
twenty of sulphur, and fifteen of ve- 
getable charcoal, and distilling the 
mixture in a stone retort by a strong 
heat. ‘The phosphorus that comes 
over commonly contains a little sul- 
phur, but it is not the less fit for the 
fabrication of phosphoric matches, 
which require a mixture of this sub- 
stance. 


It has been demonstrated in France, 
that the Jerusalem artichoke is parti- 
cularly advantageous as winter food 
for merino sheep, which are extremely 
fond of them, given in the proportion 
of two pound with one of dry fodder. 
The stalks are good fuel, or when 
green, may be giver‘to cattle. Cows, 
hogs, and horses, eat the root as well 
as sheep. 


A new treatise on the defence of 
fortified places, composed by M. Car- 
not, is a work of considerable impor- 
tance in the military art. The author 
recommends to the besieged to fire 
howitzers loaded with grape-shot, or 
musket-balls, at an elevation of 45°, 
when the enemy have made their ap- 
proaches within a certain distance 
from behind the ramparts, which may 
be effected without their being ex- 
posed; and their shot will do more 
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execution, not being stopped by the 
enemy's works. This is now a part of 
the French artillery exercise. 

Spain. 

As the diversions of a people are 
generally the most infallible indica. 
tions of the freedom they enjoy, at a 
time like the present when the news. 
papers and other political vehicles 
affect to lament over the lost liberties 
and privileges of the Spaniards, it may 
be curious to observe what kind of re. 
presentations were made on the condij- 
tion of the Spaniards, at a period just 
before the present war, when there 
was no party object to be gained by 
representing things otherwise’ than 
they are! ; 

** How happens it,” says Don Gas- 
par de Jovellanos in his Treatise on 
Games, Spectacles, and Public Diver- 
sions, *‘that the greatest part of the 
people of Spain have no diversion at 
all? Even on the greatest festivals, in- 
stead of that boisterous merriment and 
noise which should bespeak the joy of 
the inhabitants, there reigns through- 
out the market places and streets, a 
slothful inactivity, a gloomy stillness, 
which cannot be remarked without 
the mingled emotions of surprize and 
pity. The few persons who leave their 
houses seem to be driven from them 
by listlessness, and dragged as far as 
the threshold, the market, or the 
church door, There muffled in their 
cloaks, leaning against some corner, 
seated on some bench, or lounging 
backwards and forwards without ob- 
ject, aim, or purpose, they pass their 
hours, aye, I may say their whole even- 
ings, without mirth, recreation, or 
amusement. When you add to this 
picture, the dreariness and filth of the 
villages, the poor and slovenly dress 
of the inhabitants; the gloominess 
and silence of their air; the laziness, 
the want of concert and union s0 
striking every where, who but would 
be astonished; who but would be af- 
flicted by so mournful a phenome- 
non? 

“The chief mistake lies in the 
faulty police of our villages. There 
are some places where music and bells 
are prohibited; others, where balls 
and marriage suppers are forbidden. 
In one village the inhabitants must 
retire to their houses at the curfew: 
in another, they must not appear 1n 
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the streets without a light; they must 
not loiter about the corners, or stop 
jn the porches; and in all they are 
subject to similar restraints and pri- 
vations. 

“Even the province in which I 
live (Asturias) is not exempt from the 
hardship of similar regulations. Sticks, 
which are used more on account of 
the inequality of the country than as 
a precaution for self defence, are pro- 
hibited in those wakes called Romerias. 
Men dances are forbidden; those of 
women must close early in the even- 
ing, and the wakes themselves, the 
sole diversion of these innocent and 
Jaborious villagers, must break up at 
the hour of evening prayer! If it be 
asked, how the people can reconcile 
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themselves to such vexatious inter- 
ference? it may indeed he said, ‘ hey 
bear it all Yes, it is true they do 
bear it all, but they bear it with an ill 
will, and who is blind to the conse- 
quences of long and reluctant sub- 
mission ?” 

Mr. Richard Cumberland, in his 
tour through Spain in 1780, also 
observes, “In this country an inn 
means an hovel, in which you may 
light a fire, if you can defend your 
right to it; and find a dunghill called 
a bed, if you can submit to lie down 
in it. In the midst of scenes of plen- 
ty, you encounter human misery in 
its worst attire, and ruined villages 
amongst luxuriant vineyards !” 
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Advantages of Paper over Gold, in two 
‘ recent Adventures. 


Alt agree that our Bank paper is 
depreciated abroad—some con- 
tend that it is not depreciated at home, 
but answers, to all the intents and pur- 
poses of internal intercourse, the pur- 
poses of money. Listen then to me, 
ye non-depreciators, while [ tell you 
that I went to buy a quantity of flour 
—having, upon my arrival in the 
market, one hundred guineas in one 
pocket, and one hundred pound notes 
and one hundred shillings in the other 
pocket. I happened .to meet with 
Mr. Perceval’s valet de chanibre, 
and found that | could get precisely 
the same quantity of flour for my 
guineas as for my{ pound notes and 
shillings, and I was just going to part 
with the former, as they were 
really weighing down my _ pocket, 
when a little swarthy fellow drew me 
aside, and whispered, that as he had 
no objection to the durden of gold, he 
would not only ease me of it, but give 
me twenty pounds into the bargain; 
so that quicker than thought I found 
my guineas gone, and one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds in my hand in 
lieu of them. I then returned to the 
market, bought my flour to the amount 
loriginally intended, 105/. and brought 
home the twenty pounds to iny wife, 
who was as much surprised as over- 
joyed, and ran immediately to pay her 
mantua-maker’s bill, and purchased a 


hat and feather for our little Billy, as 
promising a child for his age as I think 
I ever beheld. Now, let me ask, is the 
case of internal depreciation proved, or 
is it not? If it de, Mr. Perceval is 
wrong! if it be not, Heaven help the 
mantua-maker, for | have her receipt 
in full upon the file! 


Another Correspondent writes thus : 


Sir,—I am astonished at the asser- 
tion that paper-money is depreciated. 
The following fact will, I trust, con- 
vince you that you are mistaken. You 
must know, Sir, that I find it conve- 
nient to dive upon my shifts, as the 
phrase is—I have tried various ones, 
but not any with so much success as 
the following:—About a month ago 
I sold a guinea, or rather ‘bought 
a pound note,” by which I netted 
4s, The odd silver purchased me 
two dinners. On the third day I call- 
ed at the same chop-house, eat my 
dinner, as usual, and pulled out my 
one pound note. ‘ Oh, Sir,’ said the 
waiter, ‘we have no change; L had 
much rather trust you.’ This was 
good; I finished my porter and went 
away. Not having been able to raise 
the wind in shillings, | went the follow- 
ing day to another chop-house, eat 
my dinuer—produced my note— 
‘Upon my word, Sir, we must trust 
you; we have not 5s. in the house— 
d—n the Bank and its paper too, we 
shall all be ruined!’ ‘ Bless the Bank 
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and its paper too, thought I,’ and then 
left the waiter biting bis lips with vex- 
ation at losing his ‘odd halfpence.’ 
This circumstance happened the day 
following at a third house, when I be- 
gan to find that my one pound note 
was as valuable to me as Fortunatus's 
purse: I have only to eat my dinner, 
shew my paper, curse the Bank, and 
live like a gentleman. Who now will 
say, that paper-money is depreciated ? 
Besides, the moral effects of this new 
system of ‘Ways and Means’ are in- 
ealculabie. I, who, for these twenty 
years past, have been compelled to in- 
vent a weekly succession of frauds, 
have now reduced them to this simple 
one of exhibiting a single 1/. note, 
which |] came honestly by, in part of 
payment for a solitary bit of gold, 
which would hardly have furnished 
me with as many dinners as I have 
lived weeks on the credit of Mr. Heary 
Hase. I am Sir, 
Your most obedient, 


SL tememienell 


Happy Parties, or City Manners. 
(Concluded from p. 418. ] 


The anniversary of Mr. Toddy's 
wedding being fixed, Mr. Toddy en- 
treated his amiable spouse to mention 
at what place she wished to dine. Mrs. 
T. fixed on Brentford; and after a lit- 
tle deliberation about the dinner, she 
chose for the sudstantials, as she called 
them, a fat pig, a rich beef-steak pie, 
and a goose, if one tolerably piown 
could be had; but if not, a fine leg of 
mutton stuffed with chalottes, and to 
be served up with plenty of owion 
sauce; as to eels, river fish, and nic 
nacs, she would leave them to the 
people of the inn. With respect to 
conveyance, Mr. Plum insisted upon 
providing horses for himself and his 
son Peter, a youth of sixteen, and Mr. 
Spindle being fond of driving, it was 
settled that he should accompany Mr. 
Toddy avd Timothy ina gig: the rest 
of the party in acoach. On the hap- 
py morn Mr. Toddy's family rose very 
early, and after much bustle and dress- 
ing, the female part leoked very fine, 
and all were ready to set off at nine 
o'clock, at which hour the Plums ar- 
rived, decked out in their best attire, 
and both families together made a 
very attractive appearance: ‘The 
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children viewed their mammas, and 
thought they never looked so smart 
before, while the nammas eyed their 
children, thoroughly convinced the 
looked uncommonly genteel The 
coach coming to the door, ‘ Holla’ 
said the coachman, as they were step. 
ping in, ‘how many more? Surely, 
you do not take my coach for a broad 
wheeled waggon!' ‘ Oh, dear no, ho- 
nest man,’ replied Mrs. Toddy; ‘ but 
understand, we engage your coach for 
the day, and surely we may fill it; your 
horses will have plenty of time to rest,’ 
‘And they will have need enough,’ 
replied the man; ‘besides, I don’t 
think it possible to cram all these 
youngsters in.’ ‘ Leave the matter to 
me,’ said Mrs. Toddy, ‘ and I will ma- 
nage it, never fear.’ And she ordered 
the little youngsters to get in, who all 
tittered and laughed, because they 
knew not how to seat themselves, 
* Scrouge together, my dear,’ said the 
managing Mrs.Toddy, ‘and when you 
have had a little jostling over the 
stones, you will shake into place, and. 
all will do very well.” ‘Oh Ma,’ said 
Miss Fanny, they will tumble my new 
dress to such a degree, that I shall not 
be fit tobe seen.’ ‘Why, really, Fan-~ 
ny,’ replied Mrs. T. ‘1 think you and 
Peggy had better get out and ride with 
the ceachman, for I assure you it is 
quite the fashion now for quality la- 
dies to ride with coachmen ; and it 
was much more genteeler to ride out- 
side than in.’ The bigyest boy, how- 
ever, consented to mount the box, and 
the coachman being ordered to shut 
the door, observed that his fare ought 
to be four persons only, but it was 
then eight, and hoped he should be 
paid accordingly: to which Mrs. Tod- 
dy answered, that being a journey of 
pleasure, he should have a good din- 
ner free of expense, for I hope it will 
be a jolly day to all. It was a fine 
warm day, and as the coach moved 
slowly on, the ladies chatted together 
and seemed very agreeable; the enor- 
mous red nose of the coachman, how- 
ever, did not escape the notice of the 
younger branches. 

As the pafty drove along, many re- 
marks were made upon its being so 
numerous. A hackney-coachman in 
the Strand exclaimed, ‘Bang up, 
coachy, that's prime, why you are not 
half full; had you not better take in 
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another dozen. In Piccadilly, ano- 
ther exclaimed, *‘ You may swear that 
fellow does not drive his own horses.’ 
‘Why, aye,’ replied his friend, ‘ that 
js as plain as the nose on his face..— 
These observations mortified the la- 
dies at the time, but their sprightli- 
ness soon returned, though soon again 
interrupted. ‘ Here, my dear,’ said 
the fellow at the turnpike gate, re 
turning sixpennyworth of haifpence, 
imstead of sixpence, ‘I have not a six- 
pence upon my soul, my dear.’ * Mu 
dear indeed,’ replied Mrs. Teddy with 
indignation, hastily drawing up the 
glass, and added, ‘It is a sign the fel- 
low little thinks who_he is talking to.’ 
As they drove off, a bye-stander, 
laughing, called out, ‘ There's lots of 
wives and lots of children ’—‘ What 
impartinence!’ exclaimed M s. Plum, 
“upon my word such freedoms are 
very disagreeable.” ‘Oh Ma'am,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Toddy, ‘these low folks 
seems as if they had a licence to do 
whatever they please; L wish my Lord 
Mayor had the handling a few of them 
to teach them better manners, for you 
see that even ladies of common-coun- 
cilmen are not exempted from insult. 

At length Brentford appeared in 
view, which was a very joyful disco- 
very, for each was extremely warm, 
and not a little desirous of being un- 
packed; but just as they entered the 
town, two people assailed them with 
*Here comes all the family; | hope 
they have brought the dog and cat.’ 
The boys laughed, but Mrs. Toddy 
exclaimed, ‘ Well to be sure, if | ain 
fot more and more surprised at peo- 
ple’s impartinence. I really go out so 
seldom, that such liberties seems quite 
new to me, just as if | had not a right 
indeed to bring all the family if I 
wished it.” The coach now stopped, 
and the party were shewn into a room, 
where they gladly sat upon separate 
seats to cool theinselves. The hostess 
entering, informed Mrs. Toddy, that 
not being able to procure a goose to 
her mind, she had substituted a fine 
leg of mutton. Mrs. Toddy assaming 
the air of a lady mavyoress, gave her 
six pounds of pork sausages she had 
brought from town. and ordered the 
addition of a fillet of veal. 

The ladies began to shake the folds 
out of their gowns, and to adjust 
themselves at the glass, which being 
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finished they sallied forth to meet the 
gentlemen. The meeting was ver 
cheerful; all spoke together, wit 

* How do you do? So here you are! 
How lucky to have sucha fine day!’ 
&c. Mr. Spindle gave the reins to 
Timothy, and alighted to . offer his 
attention to the ladies# Mrs. Todd 
and Mrs. Plum took each an arm, an 
all went to the inn, where they again 
set fo: ward with the gentlemen to ad- 
mire the rural scenes and enjoy the 
pure air till the hour of dinner. The 
sun gaily tinting the green herbage, 
the air being perfectly serene, and the 
sky exhibiting a beautiful blue, Mrs. 
Toddy declared it was altogether like 
a fairy tale, and that she was sure the 
Italy air could not be more delightful. 
She further observed that its purity 
had made the childien, particularly 
the ga/s, look quite delightful, when 
her kind husband gently pressed her 
hand; and, smiling in her face, told 
her she looked as charming as she did 
that day twenty years; he paid her 
many compliments, and the company 
joked him on his gallantry. At half- 
past three all sat down to dine with 
good appetites. The fish was much 
liked, and the party appeared very 
chatty and pleasant, particularly the 
facetious Mr. Spindle, who, passing 
for a wit, was supposed to have said 
many sprightly things, which, how- 
ever, made the company laugh hear- 
tily. Mrs. Toddy, highly pleased, ex- 
claimed, ‘Come, Mr. Spindle, I will 
drink a glass of wine with you; pray 
join us Mrs. Pluin.’~ * Upon my word,’ 
replied Mr. Toddy, ‘ Mr. Pium and I 
cannot withstand so good an example: 
come, Mr Branch, Peter, and Timo- 
thoy, challenge Miss Sprig and your 
sisters, and let it go round.’ 

As to the dinner, the p.rty ate as if 
their palates had never been better 
suited,andfiequently declared they had 
never made a more delicious repast. 
They were all very merry, and many 
happy returns of the day were drank 
to Mr and Mis. Toddy. Mr. Toddy 
having attem;ted to make a speech, 
and begging the company to accept 
the will for the deed, Mr. Pium rose, 
and begged leave in the name of the 
company to thank the worthy gentle- 
mai for bis very neat and appropriate 
speech, and to wropcse bis health ina 
bumper, ‘ Certainly, certainly,’ echoed 
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the whole party. Mr. Spindle ob- 
served, the accompaniment of the 
young voices had a pleasing effect, 
and he thought an account of the 
whole ought to be chronieled. ‘ Hark 
at Timmy,’ said his father, ‘ he is 
always ready with something witty.’ 
* Aye,’ said his mother, ‘ J never 
knew his equal for that.’ ‘ But I have,’ 
returned her polite husband, bowing, 


{Jue 


Mr.Toddy, ‘ the ladies are dear, agrees 
able creatures; bless ‘em ob fe say. 
* Ditto, ditto,” exclaimed Mr. Pluin, 
( Violent laughing }. 

The bottle passing briskly, Mp, 
Spindle gave a song; the fidler was 
called in, a dance, or rather a series of 
jumping, jostling, rolling, and joking, 
ensued; and tea being ordered as a 
refreshment, the company soon after 


* ever since I have had the pleasure of prepared to return home, highly 


knowing you, my dear,’ ‘ Hear, hear,’ 
cried Mr. Spindle. ‘ Aye, aye,’ said 


pleased with each other, and every 
one about them. 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


RicHarD CumBERLAND, Esq. 


HIS highly celebrated moralist 
lately paid the debt of nature, 

at his residence near Russell-square. 
Mr. Cumberland was the son of 
Doctor Cumberland, Bishop of Clon- 
fert and Kilmore, in Ireland, who was 
the only son of Dr. Richard Cumber- 
land, Archdeacon of Northampton, 
who was the only son of Dr. Richard 
Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough. 
His mother was a daughter of the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Bentley, master of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. Mr. C. was 
born Feb. 19, 1732, and at an early age 
was sent to school at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, under the tuition of Mr. 
Kinsman, a gentleman to whose kind- 
ness and abilities Mr. Cumberland 
bears ample testimony in his Memoirs. 
When twelve years old, Cumberland 
was removed to Westminster, where 
he remained only two years, and then 
entered at Trinity college, Cambridge. 
Here he applied himself to his studies 
with a perseverance which reflects the 
greatest credit on his youth, particu- 
larly as it appears he had no tutor to 
- direct, or friend to admonish him as 
to the course of improvement he might 
- most successfully pursue. Notwith- 
standing this disadvantage he over- 
came every difficulty, and passed his 
- examination greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of his friends, standing high on 
the list ef wranglers for his year. 
Having taken his bachelor’s degree, 
he now found that the constant mental 
fatigue he had undergone, had-weaken- 
ed his constitution, and threatened to 
become prejudicial to his health. On 
this account he retired to the resi- 
dence of his family, intending to pre-, 


pare himself for the approaching elec. 
tion at Trinity, for a fellowship in 
which society he had long Po 
to offer himself. In the mean time, 
however, an offer was made to bis 
father, by Lord. Halifax, for him to 
assume the situation of his lordship’s 
private confidential secretary, an ap- 
pointment which his family and friends 
considered too advantageous to reject, 
He accordingly removed to London, 
and entered upon his new occupation 
with no little regret, retaining, as he 
did, a strong partiality to an acade- 
mic life. However, taken up with his 
new office, Mr. Cumberland found 
time to renew his studies, and, at the 
appointed time, became a successful 
candidate for the object of his wishes, 
although his secretaryship prevented 
his residing in Cambridge. 

In consequence of his son's being 
compelled to remain in London, Dr, 
Cumberland, his father, exchanged 
his living at Stanwick for that of Ful- 
ham, in order to be near him, and 
thus added greatly to the happiness of 
both parties. In 1759, Cumberland 
obtained the situation of crown agent 
for Nova Scotia, and married Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of George Ridge, 
Esq. of Kilmiston, Hampshire, a lady 
of great worth and beauty, In the 
following year, on the appointment of 
Lord Halifax to be Lord Lieutenant 
of ireland, he accompanied that noble- 
man as Ulster Secretary. Here he 
remained till a change in administra- 
tion removed his patron to the secreta- 
ryship of state, when he applied, in 
vain, for the situation of under secre- 
tary, but afterwards obtained the clerk- 
ship of reports in the office of trade. 
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Previous to this, through his own 
merits, and the interest of his son, his 
father had been appointed to the bi- 
thopric of Clonfert, from which he 
was afterwards translated to the see of 
Kilmore, where he died universally 
beloved and lamented, and was shortly 
followed by his wife.* 

At this time Cumberland had he- 
come an author of considerable repu- 
tation. He had written four comedies 
of much merit, and was in habits of 
intimacy with Johnson,Garrick,Gold- 
smith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and most 
of the literary characters of the day. 
His prospects in life too appeared to 
brighten, for on the accession of Lord 
George Germain to office, he was pro- 
moted to be secretary to the board of 
trade, which produced an increase of 
income, that could not be otherwise 
than acceptable to the father of six 
children, the number he at this time 
possessed. Cumberland’s talents were 
not so entirely devoted to his office, 
or the drama, as to preclude him from 
exercising them in the cause of hu- 
manity, for at the request of Lady 
Frances Burgoyne, he undertook to 
draw up the defence of Robert Per- 
reau, then under trial for his life, 
which, though unsuccessful, in the 
event, was executed in a manner that 
did the highest honour to the abilities 
and feelings of its author. 

In the year 1780, Cumberland was 
appointed on a confidential mission 
to the courts of Lisbon and Madrid, 
a situation which, however honour- 
able, seems to have laid the founda- 
tion of all his future distresses, and to 
have embittered every remaining hour 
of a long protracted existence. The 
direct object of his embassy was to 
dtaw the court of Spain into a sepa- 
rate treaty of peace with this country, 
and, but for the disturbances which 
took place at that period in London, 
it is probable that he might have 
proved successful in his endeavours, 
since his conduct gave the most per- 
fect satisfaction to the Spanish court, 
and even procured him the confidence 





* During his father’s life, Cumber- 
land paid an annual visit to his family 
in Ireland, in one of which excursions 
he was created Doctor of Laws by the 
University of Dublin. 
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and attachment of theirking. From 
these events, and other untoward cir- 
cumstances, he was, in 1781, recalled, 
after having contracted a debt of near 
five thousand pounds in the service of 
his country, not one shilling of which 
Lord North's ministry ever thought 
proper to repay him, and to discharge 
which he was compelled to dispose of 
the whole of his hereditary property. 
For what reason neglect and injustice 
so unmerited was awarded to a faithful 
servant, we are unable to conjecture; 
if, because he had not proved success- 
ful in an affair, where success was im- 
possible from the situation of the two 
parties, we can only lament the unsus- 
pecting confidence of the ambassador, 
whilst we execrate the cool indiffer- 
ence and narrow-minded policy of his 
employers. The Spanish government 
offered to pay him those expences 
which his own government refused 
him. It has been observed that he 
was not the only one of our country- 
men whose patriotic zeal was frozen 
by a Northern blast. 

Upon Mr. Barke’s bill of economy, 
and the consequent dismission of the 
board of trade, Mr. Cumberland re- 
tired with a compensation far from 
adequate to the emoluments of the 
place he was deprived of, and fixed 
his abode at Tunbridge Wells, having 
made considerable reductions in his 
establishment. His feelings and occu- 

tions on this occasion cannot be 

etter described than in his own 
words :—*‘ Being now dismissed from 
office, I was at leisure to devote my- 
self to that passion, which from my 
youth had never wholly left me, and 
I resorted to my books and my pen, 
as to friends, who had animated me 
in the morning of my day, and were 
now to occupy and uphold me in the 
evening of it. Ibad happily a collec- 
tion of books, excellent in their kind, 
and perfectly adapted to my various 
and discursive course of reading. In 
almost every margin I recognised the 
hand-writing of my grandfather Bent- 
lev, and wherever | traced his remains, 
they were sure guides to direct and 
gratify me in my fondness for philolo- 
gical researches. My mind had been 
harrassed in a yariety of ways, but the 
spirit; that from resources within it- 
self can find a never-failing fund of 
occupation, will not easily be broken 
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by events that do not touch the con- 
science. That portion of mental 
energy, which nature had endowed 
me with, was not impaired; on the 
contrary, I took a larger and more 
various range of study than I had ever 
done before, and collaterally with 
other compositions, began to collect 
materjals for those essavs, which l 
afterwards completed and made pub- 
lic under the title of The Observer. 
I sought no other dissipation than the 
jnduigence of my literary facultics 
could afford me, and in the mean 
time I kept silence from complaint, 
sensible how ill such topics recom- 
mend a man tosocicty in general, and 
how very nearly most men’s pity is 
connected with contempt.” 

From the time of his secession from 
public life, Mr. Cumberland resided 
at Tunbridge Wells, devoting his 
time solely to his literary occupations. 
Here he lost his wife, the happy: part- 
ner of all his joys, his affectionate con- 
soler in every sorrow. This stroke of 
atiiction he bore with the resignation 
of a man of sense, convinced, as he 
says, that patience is no mark of in- 
sensibility, nor the parade of lamenta- 
tion any evidence of the sincerity or 
permanency of grief. 

During thealarm of invasion, Cuz- 
berland headed two companies of 
volunteer infantry, and received the 
commission of major commandant. 
So beloved was he by his corps, that 
they honoured him with a sword as a 
mark of their esteem; and at the con- 
clusion of the peace, agreed to serve 
under him without receiving their 
customary pay. 

Latterly we believe, that our author 
resided chieHy in London, and, we 
fear, under very straightened circum- 
$tances. That government should 
never have deemed it necessary to 
remunerate a veteran in literature, 
and an old servant, would appear 
strange, did we not see similar in- 
stances occur daily, to the disgrace of 
the times, and to the sorrow of all the 
sincere friends of our country. That 
a very small portion of that revenue 
which has been devoted to the most 
visionary as well as destructive of 
schemes, would have rendered the 
last moments of this, and many other 
valuable members of the literary 
world, serene and comfortable, there 
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can be no doubt; nor are we aware of 
any more sure or more easy mode of 
obtaining a well-deserved popularity 
or of benefiting the state, even ina 
political view, than an honourable 
and liberal patronage of virtue and 
ability. . 

Mr. Cumberland, we believe, was 
the last survivor of the celebrated 
Club, of which Edmund Burke, Dr, 
Bernard, Dean of Derry, David Gar. 
trick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Dr, 
Goldsmith, were members. 

Goldsmith, in his Poem, intituled 
Retaliation, has characterised the dra- 
matic powers and moral character of 
Mr. Cumberland, in the following 
elegant verses:— 


‘«¢ Here Cumberland lies, having acted his 
parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of 
hearts— 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as 
they are! 

His gallants are all faultless, his women 
divine, 

And Comedy wonders at being so fine ; 

Like a Tragedy Queen he has dizen’d her 
out, 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a 
crowd 

Of virtues dnd failings, that folly grows 
proud ; 

And coxcombs alike in their failings 
alone, 

Adopting his portraits, are pleas’d with 
theiv own. 

Say, where has our poet this malady 
caught ; 

Or wherefore his characters thys without 
fault ? 

Say, was it, that vainly directing his view 

-To find out men’s virtues, and finding 
them few— 

Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome 
elf, 

He grew lazy at last—and drew from him- 
self?” 


After a few days illness, Mr. Cum- 
berland breathed his last on Tuesday 
morning, the 7th of May, leaving 
several children, all of whom are, we 
believe, if not in affluence, at least 
most respectably situated in life. 

Of Mr. Cumberland’s merits as an 
author; our limits will not permit us 
to say much.’ He was a profound 
scholar, and an able writer in most de- 
partments of literature, whilst, a3 a 
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poet, he has considerable claims to 
remembrance and applause. His 
WestIndian, Jew, and Wheel of Fortune, 
were undoubtedly his best produc- 
tions as a dramatic writer, and will 
most probably continue to delight and 
inform long after the rage for pigmy 
and equestrian performers shall have 
evaporated, and when the yasoos of 
the present day have resigned the the- 
atre once more to Shakspeare and 
common sense. 

Mr. Cumberland's remains were de- 
posited on the 14th, in Westminster 
Abbey, near the shrine of David Gar- 
rick. 

The following oration was delivered 
by the Dean of Westminster, at the 
close of the Funeral Ceremony at the 
interment of R. Cumberland Esq. 

** GoopD PeopLe—The person you 
see now deposited is Richard Cumber- 
land, an anthor of no small merit; his 
writings were chiefty for the stage, but 
of strict moral tendency; they were 
not without faults, but they were not 
gross, abounding with oaths and libi- 
dinous expressions, as 1 am shocked 
to observe is the case of many of the 
present day. He wrote as much as 
any; few wrote better ; and his works 
awill be held in the highest estimation 
as long as the English language is un- 
derstood. He considered the theatre 
a school for moralimprovement, and 
his remains are truly worthy of ming- 
ling with the illustrious dead which 
surround us. Read his prose subjects 
on divinity! there you will find the 
true Christian spirit of the man who 
trusted in our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ; may God forgive him his 
sins, and at the resurrection of the 
just to receive him into everlasting 
glory.” 

This address, unusual indeed in the 
established Church, had a visible 
effect on the relations of the deceased, 
and a numerous assemblage of specta- 
tors. 

The following, although incom- 
plete, is, we believe, the most perfect 
list of his productions yet published : 

1. Verses on the Birth of the Prince 


of Wales, printed.in the Cambridce 


collection on that occasion.—-2. Tle 
banishment of Cicero, a tragedy, 4‘o. 
1761.—3. Poem tothe King on his <c- 
cession. —4. The Summer's Tale, a 
comedy, 8vo. 1765.—5, Amelia, a mu- 
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sical entertainment, $vo, 1768. This 
was altered, and printed a second 
time, in 8vo. 1771.—6.The Brothers, 
a comedy, 8vo. 1771.7. The West 
Indian, a comedy, 8yvo0. 1771.—8. Ti- 
mon of Athens, altered from Shaks- 
peare, 8vo. 1771.—9. The Fashionable 
Lover, a comedy, 8vo. 1772.-~10. The 
Note of Hand, or Trip to Newinarket, 
a farce, S8vo. 1774.—11. The Choleric 
Man, a comedy, 8vo. 1775.--12. Ode 
to the Sun, and Ode to. Dr. James, 
4to. 1776.—13. The Battle of Hastings, 
a tragedy, Svo. 1778.—14. Calypso, an 
opera, 8vo. 1779.—15. The Bondman, 
a tragi-comedy, never printed.—16, 
The Duke of Milan, altered, never 
printed.—17. The Widow of Delphi, 
an opera, never printed.—18. Anec- 
dotes of eminent Painters in Spain, 
2 vols. 12mo. 1782.—19. The Wal- 
loons, a comedy.—20. The Mysterious 
Husband, 1783.—21. Letter to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, 8vo. 1783.—~22. 
The Carmelite, atragedy, Svo. 1785.— 
28. The Natural Son, a comedy, 8vo. 
1785.—24.The Observer, 2 vols, 12mo. 
1785, augmented to 5 vols. 8vo. 1786, 
&c.—25. Character of Lord Sackville, 
8vo. 1785. —26. Curtius rescued from 
the Gulph, a pamphlet.—27. Cata- 
logue of the King of Spain's Paint- 
ings, 8vo. 1787.—28. The Impostor, a 
comedy, 8vo. 1789.—29. Arundel, a 
novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 1789.—30. Cal- 
vary, or the Death of Christ, a poem, 
in eight books, 4to. 179%.—31. The 
Armourer, an opera, 1793.—32. The 
Box Lobby Challenge, a comedy, 
1794.—33. Version of Fifty of the 
Psalms of David.—s4. A few Plain 
Reasons for believing in the Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion.— 
35. The Country Attorney, a comedy. 
—36: Don Pedro, a drama.—37, The 
Jew, a comedy, 8vo. 1794.—38. The 
Wheel of Fortune, acomedy, 1795.— 
89. First Love, a comedy, 8vo. 1795.— 
40. Henry, a novel, 4 vols. 12mo. 
1795.—41. Days of Yore, a drama, 
1796.—42. The last of the Family, a 
comedy, 1797.—48. False Impressions, 
a ‘comedy.—44. The Word for Na- 
ture, a comedy.—45. The Dependant, 
a comedy.—46. The Eccentric Lover, 
a comedy.—47. The Sailor’s Daugh- 
ter, a comedy —48. A Hint to Hus- 
bands, a comedy, 8vo. 1806.—49. Me- 
moirs of his own Life, 4to. 1806.—50. 
The Exodiad, a poem, written in con- 
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junction with Sir James Bland Bur- 
gess.—51. The London Review. 

The last production of this gentle- 
man, which was finished but a short 
time before his death, begins as fol- 
lows — 

** World, I have known thee long, and 
now the hour 

When I must part from thee is near at 
hand ; 

I bore thee much good-will, and many a 
time 

In thy fair promises reposed more trust 

Than wiser heads and colder hearts would 
risque: 

Some tokens of a life, not wholly passed 

Inselfish strivings, or ignoble sloth, 

Haply there shall be found, when I am 
Fone, 

Which may dispose thy candour to dis- 
cern 

Some merit in my zeal, and let my works 

Outlive the maker, who bequeaths them 
to thee; 

For well 1 know where our perception 
ends 

Thy praise begins, and few there be who 
weave 

Wreaths for the Poet’s brow, till he is 
laid 

Low in his narrow dwelling with the 
worm. 


As a moralist and a rational Chris- 
tian, the mind of Mr. Cumberland 
seemed sensibly affected with the pre- 
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(June 
sent state of Christendom. In one of hig 
recent publications he expresses hig 
strong apprehensions, “ that we yet 
shall have to contend for our liberties 


upon British ground.” Speaking of 
his grand children, he observes, 
“three of these five fatherless relics 
are boys, and as I distributed my four 
sons between the fleet and the army, 
even so, if my life is spared, [ medi. 
tate to deal with these grandsons, who 
seem by nature endowed with vigour, 
both of body and of spirit, for their 
destination.” 

Mr. Cumberland has also applied 
the prophetic book of the Revelations 
to existing circumstances, but with 
what propriety time only can evinee; 
he says, alluding to the French Em. 
peror, “‘ Perhaps the destroyer who, 
has been sent on earth for the chas- 
tisement of the nations, has already 
reached the summit of his power, and 
like Apollyon, shadowed out in the 
Apostle’s vision, is verging towards 
extinction, together with those sym- 
bolical locusts, who have him as 4 
King over them, and on their heads, 
as it were crowns like gold; and | 
doubt not but it will be the destiny of 
our brave countrymen to convince the 
rescued world that these vermin are 
not znvincible,” 
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Lyceum THEATRE, STRAX ). 


Where to find a Friend. 


S this composition hath been 

ushered into the world under 
the designation of a Drama, it may be 
naturally concluded that there is a 
primary and under plot, and, perhaps, 
there may be both, although we must 
confess that the lead of our under- 
standing is too limited to fathom the 
depth of the author's intention; but 
such parts of it as we are enabled to 
depict and decypher, we will. Sir 
Harry Morden and his lady are eter- 
nally wrangling, yet it is impossible to 
trace any real cause for their differ- 
ences, but they are eventually recon- 
ciled by the good offices of General 
Torrington. The scenes in which this 
fashionable couple are engaged, are 
too similar in their features to Sir 
Charles and Lady Racket. Mr. Heart- 


Jey hath arun-away daughter, to whom 
he is reconciled by the intervention 
of his servant Timothy. Mrs. Bustle 
is the landlady of a rural inn, and 
Barney is the ostler, who contrives to 
marry his mistress, and reconciles her 
son Bustle to the match, by promis- 
ing to share his mother's fortune with 
him. After some chequered events, 
which have very little of either nature 
or probability in their construction, 
all the parties are rendered perfectly 
happy, through the medium of that 
sort of theatrical necromancy, of 
which the sober judgment can take 
no cognizance. 

This Piece, like the majority of 
modern plays, is thickly strewn with 
common place scraps of morality, 
that can have but little force, as they 
are not the result of concatenation, 
but merely pressed into the service in 
order to excite some disjointed and 
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jrreconcileable plaudits. It is said, his mother, and his mistress. In a 


‘ that in the preparation of this Sa/ma- subsequent scene the royal tent is dis- 


gundi, Mr. Dowton sprinkled it with covered, when Reuden is introduced 
some grains of salt, and Mr. Mathews to the king, as a missive from Crom- 
threw in some atoms of pepper, yet, wel/; he proposes terms in a strain of 
after all it was not too savoury. hauteur, which are rejected by his 

The Prologue was spoken by Mr. majesty. Now the battle is presumed 
Eyre, and involved some points illus- to be lost to the royalists, and Charles 
trative of the greatness of the Prince is discovered in the oak, from whence 
Regent's heart, which were raptu- he is rescued by Arthur, and even- 
rously applauded. The Epilogue tually introduced atWyndham Castle, 
was spoken by Dowton, in which we when he is pursued by the Parlia- 
were told, as usual, about the supreme mentary forces. In this dilemma 








distresses of the Bard / 

This piece, we understand, is writ- 
ten by Mr. Leigh, the author of Griev- 
ing’? a Folly, and was presented by 
him to his friend Mr. Dowton, for 


William undertakes to personate The 
King, and is taken before Fairfaz, to 
whom Charles goes in disguise, and 
effects his deliverance, by an act of 
generous gallantry on the part of Fair- 


whose emolument it is said to have far. The scene at length changes to 


been performed. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Tus theatre has opened, for the sum- 
mer season, with almost a new com- 
pany, composed of recruits that had 
scarcely seen service at all, and but 
very few of those had seen honoura- 
ble service. Yet what can this ma- 
nager of this theatre do? When 
Foote and the elder Colman had it, 
they were enabled to open by the 
middle of May, because that was the 

riod when the winter managers felt 
it expedient to repose from their dra- 
matic toil: and thenan Edwin, a Par- 
sons, a Palmer, and a Bannister, were 
glad to enlist under the banners of 
the minor chief, and sweat and laugh 
during the solstice!—But, tempora 
mutantur, power hath become more 
powerful, and the winter rats have 
usurped the cheese of the muses, and 
left the mere parings to solace the 
mice in the dog days! 


The Royal Oak. 


The plot of this summer drama 
comprehends some of the leading 
points of the history of the Second 
Charles, before and after the battle of 
Worcester. ‘The play opens witha 
view of the interior of Wyndham 
Castle, where the colonel and his fa- 
mily are seen deploring the anarchy 
of the country. Their son, William, 


_ hearing of the approaching fight, 


Tushes to the field of battle, which 
causes much distress to his father, 


the sea shore, from whence the King 
escapes in a schooner, amidst the 
choral blessings of his friends. The 
music, which is by Mr. Kelly, is ap- 
propriate and pleasing. Mr. Elliston 
and Mrs. Glover Mis much ser- 
vice to the author, by their spirited 
and proper acting, and the piece was 
given out for a second representation, 
without any opposing voice. 

It is but justice to Mr. Dimond, 
from whose prolific pen it is under- 
stood this production emanates,to state 
that he has contrived to throw around 
the incidents a much greater degres 
of interest than it could have beea 
peeeiouly imagined they were capa- 

le of conveying. The events of our 
history, on which the piece is founded, 
are undoubtedly in themselves highly 
interesting, but from their being so 
generally known, it required consi- 
derable ingenuity to make them tell 
with effect upon the stage. To the 
credit of this ingenuity, Mr. Dimond 
is certainly entitled, although we can- 
not approve of his perversion and 
distortion of historical facts, which 
are well. known and authenticated. 
Where history .is lost in tradition or 
conjecture, or involved in contradic- 
tions, it may. be allowable for the dra- 
matist to. fashion the events to his 
own purpose; but where historical 
facts-are stamped with the character 
of authenticity, to pervert or distort 
-them is-not the legitimate province of 
the drama. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


‘ ORD Wellington has proved his 
claim to distinguished honours; 
and it is to be lamented that his inju- 
dicious friends have set those claims 
too high. He is not a Marlborough, 
nor a Nelson, but he will not be de- 
nied a place among those admirals, of 
whom the country boasts of so many 
that have rendered her essential ser- 
vices. The French retreated from ne- 
cessity, and kept for some time a posi- 
tion not far distant from Almeida, 
wishing, without doubt, to keep pos- 
session of that town; and having re- 
ceived probably reinforcements, they 
came on to the attack of our army, 
hoping to recover the honours they 
had lost in the campaign. Massena 
headed them, and he found the differ- 
ence between fighting the English and 
those troops he had so often vanquish- 
ed on the continent. A most furious 
battle ensued. The French were 
every where repulsed. They made a 
precipitate retreat into Spain; and it 
is said that Massena has retired to 
France to acquaint the emperor of the 
little prospect there is of conquering 
Portugal, and of the doubt even of his 
maintaining his ground in Spain. 
W hat the state of the main body thus 
defeated really is, has not been suffi- 
ciently explained: Our troops have 
not followed, and if-the French can 
procure reinforcements, it cannot be 
doubted that they will return to the 
charge. The summer appears likely 
to prove a very bloody one, as both 
sides are making the greatest efforts 
for the conflict. 

A writer has given some good 
grounds for determining on whose side 
the victory really is, for which both 
parties are contending; and that is, if 
the assailing part fails in the object 
for which thé assault is made, he can- 
not claim the honour of the day. Now 
the French evidently made the assault 
upon us to preserve Almeida, but the 
consequence of his retreat was an 
order to evacuate the place and blow 
up the fortifications. -This order was 
executed with wonderful skill by the 
governor, who contrived to carry 
away the garrison with very little loss 
through a number of troops surround- 
ing him, and rendering escape appa- 
rently impossible. We have taken 


possession of the ruined town. The 
French are not seen in that part of 
Portugal; they cannot therefore, or 
rather they have no right to sing Te 
Deums for a victory. 

Lord Wellington after this battlé 
hurried to the south of Portugal; 
but notwithstanding the dangers he 
escaped in his progress, he did not ar. 
rive in time to share with Marshal 
Beresford the honours of the proudest 
day for our arms in the peninsula. In 
this battle the courage of the four na- 
tions was put to the test, and in this 
quality none seem to have been defi- 
cient. The French were here also the 
assailants, and they came or to the 
charge with their usual spirit. At 
first every thing seemed to bend be- 
fore them; but after immense labour 
and horrid bloodshed, they were com- 
pelled to retreat. ‘They went only 
about three hundred yards from the 
field of battle, and carried with them 
several prisoners, but they could not 
there keep their ground. ‘They made 
a precipitate retreat the next day, 
leaving to our care the wounded, and 
many of our men who had been taken 
found means to rejoin our army. Ba- 
dajoz is invested, and it must fall, un- 
less the enemy make redoubled efforts 
for its relief. In skirmishes they have 
lost a great many men, and the taste 
they have had of British valour will 
render them very cautious how they 
renew their attacks. 

These. victorice must inspire both 
Spaniards and Portuguese with fresh 
ardour, and with the advantages of the 
country and so large a population on 
our side, the French cause might seem 
to be desperate. But we do not know 
how far the people are really interest- 
ed in a truly patriotic cause, and whe- 
ther those under the French regimen 
may not be really better off than those 
who are to submit to the new Cortez. 
This body does not seem to have very 
enlarged views of liberty, and we fear 
for the liberty of the press under such 
hands. A paper published’ in. this 
eountry, under the title of £/ Espanol, 
has given mighty offence to it; and 
the language uttered by some of the 
members upon it, shewed that they 
eutertained a great idea of their own 
dignity and consequence, and not that 
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regard for the essential liberty of a 
people, which becomes:a representa- 
tive. What a contemptible body may 
nota set of representatives become, 
when, instead of being the servants, 
they dream that they are the lords of 
the people. 

The covncil of regency at Cadiz has 
addressed the Spanish nation on the 
return of the second of May, a day to 
be celebrated in their annals. They 
speak with firmness and confidence in 
the ultimate success of their cause, 
and contrasting their present with their 
former state, they do not scruple to 
confess, that unde: their late govern- 
ments they were “‘slayes bending un- 
der the yoke of a tyrant, obeying like 
a worthless herd the empire of despo- 
tism and caprice. Now they exultin 
the thought that the imperishable 
rights of the people are revived; ar- 
bitrary government has disappeared ; 
the liberty of thought is secured by 
that of the press; and the execution of 
justice is founding on the eternal basis 
of natural equity.” Such a system is 
not to be found elsewhere, they say, 
on the continent, no where but ‘*in 
that island, the happy sanctuary of 
liberty, the grand seat of laws, and the 
eternal model of human civilisation; 
where each man has all the paths of 
knowledge, of glory, and of fortune 
open to his activity and industry— 
marches prowdly on the face of the 
earth, in no respect inferior to its po- 
tentates in social dignity—is invio- 
lable in his person, his property, and 
the just freedom of his opinions—con- 
tributes ony to such taxes as are im- 
posed by the national congress, and 
interposes by himself, or by persons 
enjoying his confidence in the collec- 
tion and application of such sacri- 
fices.” To this description of the 
happy Britons, jn whose empire the 
catholics and the dissenters, forming 
about half of the population, are far 
from marching proudly on the face 
of the earth—where the congress is 
formed in such a manner, that not 
a fiftieth part of the population in- 
terposes in the nomination of its 
members—where—-but we stop, lest 
the Attorney-General should take our 
reflections under his inspection 
with those happy Britons are con- 
trasted those under the yoke of Bo- 
Raparte. We detest tyranny where- 
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ever it plants its banners; but of the 
two tyrannies, that of Bonaparte and 
the inquisition, we prefer the former; 
and we shall not give —_ credit to the 
fine declarations about liberty, till we 
have convincing proofs, that that 
most accursed engine of despotism is. 
to be annihilated. . 

Of Bonaparte’s tyranny, we have 
new proof in advices from the conti- 
nent, namely, that in Germany the 
men marry to avoid the conscription. 
We suspect that under the govern- 
ment of the late Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, who, from selling his troops in 
the American war, was called the car- 
case butcher, marriage would not be 
any safeguard ; and we should like to 
see a good comparison drawn between 
the two states of Germany under its 
present and former system. The 
princes are great losers, but we are in- 
clined to believe that the people are 
gainers. In Paris they have been em- 
ployed in fétes for the christening of 
the young King of Rome. This was 
done with all the splendour that be- 
came the imperial court, and the kings 
and queens that attended the ceremony 

erformed their parts as well as if the 

had been bora and bred to their busi- 
ness, The young gentleman's uncles 
of Austria did not grace the ceremony, 
and their absence sage seuhates 
were made by the politicians. Bona- 
parte is employing himself on a pro- 
Jet of a new council, for which he has 
summoned the bishops. If they should 
take it into their heads to depose the 
pope, and reform their religion, we 
shall have a new set of protestants, and 
our ministry will be at a loss to revive 
the cry of No Popery. The reasons 
for apprehending a rupture between 
France and Russia seem to be decline 
ing, and the only striking thing in 
contjnental politics is the peace be- 
tween Turkey and Russia. By this, 
Russia gains an accession of territory ; 
and Servia, its independence, and the 
march of the Russians to Constanti- 
nopie is procrastinated. A plan is 
laid down for trade, by making Trieste 
agrand depet for goods to and from 
the Iily rian provinces, and the internal 
commerce of all the dominions under 
the positive command or influence of 
Bonaparte is reviving. 

War is declared between Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, but the gox 
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vernment is consolidating, and the ter- 
ritories are every day growing smaller 
by the defection of its smaller depen- 
dencies, The cc nsequence of the impo- 
litic conduct of Moute Video will pro- 
bablv be the total alienation of Buenos 
Ayres from the ancient system. The 
Caraccas are quiet, they have esta- 
‘blished their government with a pro- 
viso for the restoration of Ferdinand 
the Seventh, whieh we suppose, will 
take place ad grecas calendas. The 
insurgents in Mexico have not been 
so successful. They are said to have 
been entirely put down by the existing 
government, but we giye little credit 
to this report. The seeds-of civi! war 
are too thickly sown to admit of such 
an end, ahd we shall not be surprised 
at the tables being quickly turned, and 
a new junta issuing its orders from 
Mexico. 

At home we have had reason to la- 
ment that our hopes on the king's re- 
covery had been too prematurely 
raised. A relapse has taken place, 
and on this melancholy subject silence 
best expresses our feelings. We might 
observe it on another subject, which 
has excited.a great deal of conversa- 
tion an-! amotion inthe House. This 
is the restoration of the Duke of York 
to liis former command. Upon what 
grounds this has been done we are 
unable to determine, but it is said 
to meet with the full concurrence «£ 
thearmy. Theargument used is this, 
that the Duke of Yoff, from his rank, 
will not be under the implicit orders 
of the minister, and a deserving ob- 
ject will stand a greater chance for 
preferment. He will not have to run 
about and cringe for Lorough-mon- 
gering protection, but may state man- 
fully his pretensions to the comman- 
der in chief, from whom he is sure to 
Teceive some attention. It is indeed a 
lamentable thing, if borough-mongers 
are to confer commissions, and we are 
sure that they will be much better dis- 
posed of by Mrs. Clarke than by such 
persons, for in the latter case the sum 
paid is known, in the former case the 
commission is the price of dirty ser- 
vices, mean dependence,” The har- 
gain of a borough-monger is fu!l of 
degradation; and if this appointment 
saves the nation, in any. degree, from 
his cbscene and harpy claws, we shall 
he less anxious to turn our eyes back 
on former disclosures, 
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The triends of religious liberty haye 
had a meeting, and we rejoice to see 
that under that term so many mem. 
bers of both houses have appeared, 
The occasion was to give a dinner to 
the deputies from the catholics in Ire. 
land, who were intrusted with their 

etition, and the stewards were mem- 
tq of one or other house; and there 
sat down upwards of 400 persons, dis: 
tinguished by _ rank, talents, and 
wealth. Jord Moira was in the chajr, 
which he filled with great dignity, and 
the catholics cannot but be pleased 
with the sentiments that pervaded the 
meeting. It was not a sentiment of 
toleration, that base and_ignoble 
word, which every. real Christian 
would be ashamed to use, but of real 
liberty of doing to our neighbour ag 
we ourselves should wish to be done 
by.” Toleration is the language of 4 
party, of a party that sets itself up 
like the pharisee of old, and says Lam 
more righteous than thou. As ‘to the 
catholics they might have some ex. 
cuse for being intolerant, as their 
crime might be softened by the name 
of antient prejudice: but for a pro- 
testant, whose sect is scarcely out of 
its infancy, to boast of toleration to- 
wards those, whose ancestors, as well 
as his own, entertained one and the 
same erroneous faith for upwards of a 
thousand years, it is monstrous; it 
shews that in separating from the 
church of Rome, how far he chose to 
be removed from the church of Christ, 
In that church toleration is known, 
but in one sense, the endurance df 
hardships inflicted by persecutors, and 
the prayers put up for their conversion 
to a better mode of thinking, to the 
principles of benevolence and love, 
A disciple of Christ cannot claim any 
earthly privilege whatever, in conse- 
quence of his belief, much less can he 
inforce it ky pains or penalties; the 
utmost extent of his wishes is to have 
the liberty of worshiping the God of 
his Saviour Jesus; but to infringe 
en the liberty of others is a thought 
that could not enter his mind, whilst 
the least recollection remajned of the 
precepts of hjs master. 
however, it is said, haye persecuted, 
and so have piotestauts; the catholics 
in 3 dark, the protestants in an en- 
lightened age. Both parties met. at 
dinner together, and, seemed willin, 
to bury their mutual animosities ia 
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oblivion. The Earls of Fingal, Stan- 
hope, Hardwicke, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Messrs. Grattan, Hutchinson, 
Ponsonby, Sheridan, and Whitbread, 
were, with the noble president, the 
chief speakers; and all concurred in 
the great sentiment, that ne man has 
a right to dictate to another how he 
shall worship God, and neither king, 
parliament, mjnister, nor people have 
aright to compel a man to worship 
God in any manner contrary to his con- 
science. When such sentiments are 
s¢ promulgated and so supported, we 
cannot doubt that they will produce 
their effect, and though the catholic 
petition did not succeed in the House 
of Commons, yet the cause has gained 
ound: and if the friends of religious 
iberty would meet, and form a com- 
mittee, like that of the dissenters upon 
the late attack, we have no doubt that 
| the. tables of both houses would’ be 
covered with petitidns, signed by 
nine-tenths of the people. 

The promoters of parliamentary re- 
form have also had a meeting, and a 
dinner, The former was intended to 
have been at the Guildhall, and the 
attempt to obtain the use of it for this 
purpose occasioned much debate both 
In the common-council and, common- 
hall. A deputation from the commit- 
tee of reform waited on the Lord 
Mayor, and presented a request for the 
use of the hall: this was submitted to 
the common-council, which declared 
decisively in favour. of reform, and 
that the hall should be granted to the 
friends of it. This decision did not 
please the anti-reformists, who had 
private meetings against it, and the 
friends of it called a common-hall to 
confirm the resolution of the common- 
council. Here the strength of the two 
parties was very fairly tried; the anti- 





tain the victory, and they were sufli- 
ciently numerous to drown the voices 
of every one whom they did not like. 
The Lord “Mayor conducted himself, 
however, with the greatest propriety, 
and took care that the resolutions pro- 
posed should be ‘distinctly read, and 
in silence during the time of reading, 
so that the completest opportunity 
was given of taking the sense of the 
meeting. This was done by the hold- 
ing up of bands; and the motion for 
approving the grant of the hall was 
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carried by a very great majority, there 
not being less than fiye in its favour, 
to one against it. As the anti-reformist 
party had on this memorable day the 
whole talk to themselves, for they 
would not permit their adversaries to 
be heard, it was seen of what materials 
they were composed; for by their 
conduct on this day, the anti-reform- 
ists appear to be the most riotous, dis- 
orderly class that has as yet appeared 
amongst us. Anticipating a triumph, 
they were, like Frenchmen, noisy, 
boasting, obstreperous; they endea- 
voured to make up in clamour for 
their deficiences in argument, and 
their dejacted looks on the declaration 
of so decided a majority against them 
proclaimed their mortification and 
disappointment. By this meeting the 
reform in parliament was declared to 
be absolutely requisite for the safety 
of the country, and its resolutions to 
this purpose were drawn up with great 
spirit and energy. The resolves of 
the common-council- were, however, 
to be confirmed; and here a stand 
was made, the anti-reformists gaining 
over to their party several who ap- 
proved of the matter to be discussed, 
but did not think it right that the , 
Guildhall should be granted to stran- 
gers. After considerable debating the 
former motion was rescinded: and as 
such a difference of opinion had been 
manifested, the Lord Mayor very pro- 
perly declined to take the respousibi- 
lity upon himself of granting to stran- 
gers the use.of the hail. 

In consequence of this change the 
friends of parliamentary reform had 
their meeting at the Freemason’s Ta- 
vern, where Sir John Th:ockmorton 
was placed in the chair, and several 
resolutions, moved by gentlemen from 
different parts of the kingdom, were 
passed. The first, moved by Mr. 
Trevavion of Cornwall, and seconded 
by Mr. Peter of Essex, stated the ne- 
cessity of a reform in the House of 
Commons, because it did not repre- 
sent the people, as, proved by Mr. 
Grey's (now Earl Grey's) petition, 
and because of the avowed corrup- 
tions in that house. The second re- 
solution was moved by Mr. Blount of 
Staffordshire, and seconded by Mr. 
Burgoyne of Essex. It stated that 
the most pernicious of all kinds of 
governments, an oligarchy was esta- 
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blished, which, by usurping legisla- 
tion and the public purse, had un- 
bounded means of oppression. To 
oppose this oligarchy, the public 
voice must be heard, and petitions 
should be sent from every quarter. 
No specific plan of reform to be pro- 
= but the whole to be left to par- 
iament. Upon this resolution, Sir 
F. Burdett, Mr. Perry, Mr. Jones of 
Hampshire, and Mr. Waithman spoke. 
Sir Francis dilated on the effects of 
the oligarchy in the severe libel cases, 
and in the present state of the liberty 
of the press. He saw no benefit in 
triennial parliaments merely, for cor- 
ruption must be overthrown, and the 
true representation of the people re- 
stored.—Mr. Perry thought that the 
gaining of triennial parliaments would 
be a very great point, from which, by 
degrees, other things might be ob- 
tained.—Mr. Canning proposed the 
third resolution, in which he was se- 
conded by Mr. Jones Burdett, stating 
that parliamentary reform might be 
peaceably obtained, and that its ob- 
jects were superior to those of Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights.—Mr. 
Wolseley, of Staffordshire, was se- 
conded by a gentleman from York- 
shire in the resolution recommending 
petitions from the people; and Mr. 
Northmore, of Devonshire, made a 
very eloquent and impressive speech 
on the general subjects of the meeting. 
The questions were all carried unani- 
mously, and the remainder of the day 
was spent in conviviality.—The great 
review on Wimbleden common 
thinned the meeting, which was far 
from being'so numerous as was ex- 
‘pected, and it is evident that the advo- 
cates for civil, have not the energy of 
those for religious liberty. 

We cannot omit here an improve- 
ment which is begun in the army, and 
the example set in one regiment will 
be followed we trust to the great im- 
provement of the discipline and com- 
fort of our soldiers. In the regimental 
orders, issued by the Duke of Glou- 
cester, it is noticed, that during the 
time, nearly two years and a half, that 
Sir John Dalrymple had been at the 
head of the second battalion, not one 
man had received corporal punish- 
‘mént, and no corps was ever in a 
higher state of discipline; and his 
Highyess thinks it incumbeart on him 
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to call the particular attention of his 
whole regiment to this occurrence, 
and to recommend it to the peculiar 
notice of all officers who may here. 
after succeed to the command of his 
battalions. With this fact before 
their eyes, court-martials will in fy. 
ture be careful how they degrade their 
regiments, by inflicting excessive fla. 
gellations, or by whipping their sol. 
diers for slight offences. 

The judge and governor of Trinidad 
are arrived. The former came to 
town on the day on which some splen- 
did speeches were made in his favour 
in the House of Commons, respecting 
the laws of the island, and the propri- 
ety of granting to it the a¢vantages of 
the British constitution. It was con. 
tended, that Judge Smith was the ad. 
vocate for the laws of Spain, because 
they were almost divine; and this at- 
tribute they possess, because of thé 
superior humanity they inculcate with 
respect to the slave. It was forgotten, 
however, that if advantageous to the 
slave, they were extremely injurious 
to the freeman, having for their ob- 
ject to bring him down to the level of 
a slave, not to raise the slave to the 
dignity of a freeman. As the judge 
aud the governor are both in this 
country, and are at variance with each 
other, we may expect a full account 
of the proceedings of the former 
against a printer, which appear to be 
so repugnant to every feeling of Enga 
lishmen, and the governor will explain 
to us upon what part of the military 
law of cither Spain or England, was 
founded the sentence of a_court-mar- 
tial, by which several persons after 
flagellation bad their ears cut off, or 
as a milder sentence, the tips of their 
ears cut off, and one was sentenced, in 
addition, to be sold as a slave. 

A foolish dinner has been celebrated 
in memory of Mr. Pitt, at which the 
ministers attended, and vied with each 
other in praises of themselves and the 
unfortunate man, who will be praised 
only by those who have benefited by 
his corrupt system. The death of 
Lord Melviile has taken place, and 
brings to our recollection the events 
of his life, anda desire that among his 
papers may be found useful hints for 
the future historian, It cannot be 


expected that we should praise him, 
but far be it froga us to indulge in um 
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availing invective—In the natural establishment, he would not take 
world a phenomenon has taken place, away the civil rights of any man for 
which the antients would have con- differing from him in religious opi- 
templated with great awe. A very nions.—The motion was very feebly 
extraordinary agitation of the water opposed by Lords Redesdale, Buck- 
has filled Plymouth harbour-at un- inghamshire, Aberdeen, Westmore- 
usual times with a rush like that of land, and the Lord Chancellor: but 
the boar in tide rivers. The cause as feeble as were their arguments, they 
et is unknown, but we may perhaps had the strength of votes in their fa- 
oa of something volcanic in the vour, there being for the motion only 
Azores, whose influence has been ex- 62, but against it 121. 
tended to our coasts. Sir Francis Burdett was equally un- 
In the legislature we may congratu- successful in his motion upon flagel- 
late the country on the steps rm to to lation, which he wished to be with- 
destroy the efforts of those who are drawn frem the army. It was in vain 
wishing to continue the infamies of that he produced the instances of the 
the slave trade. Such severe penal- Duke of Gloucester’s regiment, and 
ties are enacted on all that are con- Lord Euston’s corps, in which it was 
cerned in it, that we may reasonably not found necessary. He produced 
expect the odium of this horrid traf- the recorded sentiments of Sir Robert 
fic to be shortly and for ever removed Wilson and many brave officers 
from the English name. Theconcur- against it. He appealed to the feel- 
rence of all parties in this measure ings of the House, when they ap- 
shews what may be done by persever- proved so highly the humanity of the 
ance: and if the advocates for the Spanish laws, which prohibited the 
reform of parliament would take the inflicting more than twenty-five lashes 
same pains as they did who have pro- upon a slave, and yet it was not un- 
cured the abolition of the slave trade, common to hear of eight hundred or 
similar success would accompany a thousand the sentence on an Eng- 
their endeavours. lishman, Having expatiated in a very 
Several other questions also of im- eloquent and feeling manner upon a 
portance have been discussed, but the topic so near his heart, he moved, 
arguments upon them have been so that an humble address be presented 
often used, that they hardly deserve to his Majesty, that he would be gra- 
recapitulation. ‘The catholics have ciously pleased to take into bis most 
failed in their endeayours: but inthe gracious consideration the state of 
House of Lords a noble display of corporal punishments as practised in 
eloquence was made in their favour. our military system, and that he 
Lord Donoughmore introduced the would be slant to issue such orders 
question, and was supported by the to our military commanders on that 
Marquis of Downshire, Earl Spencer, subject as might go to restrain and 
Lord, Holland, Lord Moira, Lord finally to abolish that cruel, unneces- 
Grey, and in the firmest and most sary, and ignominious mode of pu- 
animated manner by the Bishop of nishment. ‘This humane motion had 
Norwich, This worthy prelate ex- the countenance of ten members in 
horted the nation to take every oppor- its support, and ninety-four against it: 
tunity of conciliating the dispositions, but though the motion was not carried, 
and gratifying the expectations of the the sentiments of Sir Francis Burdett 
catholics. He could not lend an ear will pervade the country, and as in 
to the insinuations against them, nor the case of the abolition of the slave’ 
believe that men, though of a differ- trade, the cause of humanity will fi-. 
ent church, which reckoned charac- nally prevail. 
ters distinguished for every good qua» _ The appointment of the Duke of 
lity, were ullworthy of the counte- York produced only one debate, and 
nance of government. He pointed that in the House of Commons, where 
out the policy of different nations, the subject was moved by Lord Mil- 
which, though catholics, did not to1,and ably supposted by Sir Francis 
scruple to employ: protestants in their Burdett, but thrown out by a very 
service, and reserving his preference great majority.—The Berkeley peerage 
for the English above every other has excited much more interest, and 
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filled the House of Lords continually. 
A vast number of witnesses have been 
examined, and the whole life of Lady 
Berkeley has been laid before the 
public in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. It appears that she was of low 
origin, and of an excellent character, 
and the question is, whether she was 
seduced by the late Earl,and afterwards 
married by him in town, or married in 
Glocestershire without any seduction. 
If the martiage in Glocestershire did 
not really take place, there has been 
such a scene of fraud as has seldom 
been exhibited; and if it did, the se- 
cond marriage of the parties in town 
is unjustifiable. The whole will be 
soon unravelled; and if the marriage 
in town is established to be the only 
one, the gentleman who now wears 
the honours of Berkeley will be de- 
‘clared iHegitimate, and a younger 
brother will conie to the title. The 
ample estates that belonged to the 
title in the last possessor will be di- 
vided, and the family must ever la- 
ment the disclosure that has been 
made of its failings—Another noble 
family is likely to appear in’a worse 
form, as intentions of a motion have 


(June 

been given for the copy of an indict: 
ment against a Viscount, who has fled 
the country and gone to America, 
Difficulties attend the case, but the 
honours of the peerage require that 
notice should be taken’of the scandal 
brought on them by the miserable 
wretch who is the object of this mo- 
tion.—The Irish tythes produced a 
debate, in which information was gi- 
ven respecting tythe proctors; but it 
does not appear, that in other respects 
tythes are a greater or even so greata 
burden in Ireland as in England.—The 
severity of our courts of law in cases 
of libel is likely to be discussed, as 
Lord Folkstone has introduced a pe- 
tition from Mr. Drakard on his sen- 
tence. We heartily wish that the 
subject may be examined with great 
attention, divested from party feuds, 
that the proceedings on hibels may 
be fixed on better principles than 
at present. Surely this may be done 
by taking away from the prosecutor 
the advantage he now has over the 
defendant, when he acts ez officio, and 
by laying down a positive definition 
of the word libel, and stating in what 
the crime consists. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED, JUNE i811. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
AINT David's. In a Series of En- 
gravings, illustrating the different 
Edifices of that ancient City. By C. 
Norris, Esq,’ folio. $1. 7s. 
AGRICULTURE. 

General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Cornwall. Drawn up 
for the Board of Agriculture. By G. 
B. Worgan. 8vo. 19s. 

General View of the Agriculture 
and Minerals of Derbyshire. Drawn 
up for the Board of Agriculture, By 
J. Farey, Sen. Vol. 1. 8vo. 21s. 

An Essay on Sheep. By R. R. Li- 
vingston. 8vo. 8s. 

Ov the Husbandry of Three cele- 
brated British Farmers, Messrs, Bake- 


Cook's Illustrations of the Lady of 


the Lake: a Poem. By W. Scott, 
Esq. 8vo. 15s.—or 4to. on India pa- 
per, 30s. 


, BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of the Right Rev. Beilby 


Porteus, D.D. late Bishop é6f London. 
By the Rev. R. Hodgson, A.M. F.R.S. 
8vo. 75. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 


Correspondence of William Smellie, 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. By R. Kerr. 2 
vols, 8yo. 27s. 


Secret Memoirs of Madame Cata- 


lani. By A. Simpson, Esq. 2s. Gd. 


DRAMA, 
The Trial by Jury: a comic Piece, 


well, Arbuthnot, and Ducket; being in Two Atts, as performed at the 
a Lecture read to the Board of Agri- Theatre Royal, Haymarket. By T.C. 


culture, June 6, 1811. $s. 6d. 
ARTS, FINE. 


Hook. @s. 


The Modern Theatre: a Collection 


Three Lectures on Engraving, deli- of successful Modern Plays, as acted 
vered at the Surrey Institution in at the Theatres Royal. By Mrs. Inch- 


1809.. By the late R. M. Meadows. bald. 10 vols..18mo. @l. 1Cs.—fine pa- 
Svo. 63, 
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The Royal Oak: an historical Play, Secret History of the Court. of 
as acted at the Theatre Royal, Hay- James I. with Notes and introductory 
market. By W. Dimond. Qs. 6d. Remarks. 2 vols. Svoe 248. 

EDUCATION, ' A Report upon the Herculaneum 

Guy's New British Reader, or Se- Manuseripts. By the Rev. J. Hayter, 
quel to his British Spelling Book. By A.M. 4to. 28s. ' 
j.Guy. 12mo. 4s. LAW. 

A Treatise on Book-keeping: adap The Trial of Capt. E. Dale, of the 
ed to the Use of Schools. . Containing Northumberland Regiment of Militia, 
Two Sets of Books by Single Entry, by a General’ Court Martial, May 
one by Double Entry, and ar Outline 1810. With an Address by Captain 
set to be filled up by either Method. Dale. 9s. 6d. - 


By R. Goodacre. 12mo0, 4s. : ~ MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

The New Young Man's Companion, —_ 4 [etter to Dr. Jones, on the Com- 
or the Youth's Guide to general Know- position of the Eau Medicinale d’Hus- 
ledge, In Three Parts. By J.Horn- oon. .py J. Moore. 9s. 
sey. 12mo. 48. A Treatise on Surgical Anatomys 

A Dissertation upon Rhetoric. gy 4. Colles. Partl. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Translated from the. Greek of Aris- “4 Letter respectfully addressed to 
totle. By D.C. Crimmin, Esq. 8v0. tye Commissioners for Transports, 
108. ‘oon “ ; Sick and Wounded Seamen, &c. &c. 

_ The Elements of Linnear Perspec- oy the Subject of the Operation for 

tive. Designed for the Use of Stu- Popliteal Anearism, By A. C. Hut- 

dents inthe University. By D. Cress- chison, M.D. 1s. 6d. ™ 

a A.M. 8vo. 63. Y The Surgical Works of J. Aberne- 
he Rudiments of English Gram- thy, F.R.S. 2vols.8vo. 26s. 

mar elucidated, or a Guide to Parsing; ; 

in which the Principles of Grammar 
, fo e i , ape 

aud the acrene of Paring iv reg, man Anecdotes concerning Military 

dered methodical and easy. By B a. ene the Science of War. By 

Smart, Private Teacher. 12mo. 8s.6d. = fae on the Military 

GEOLOGY. ; 

Description of the Spar Cave, late- Eeinblohmeaite and Defence of the 
ly discovered in the Isle of Skye, with British Empire. By H. A. Dillon, 
some geological Remarks relative to Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MILITARY. . 
Strategematicon, or Greek and Ro- 


that Island. By K, Maclean, M.D. MISCELLANEOUS. 
8vo; 4s. Observations upon the Jus‘et Modi | 
HISTORY. Decimandi, or Brief Reflections, in 


A Chronological Retrospect, or Answer to the vexatious. and-oppres- 
Memoirs of the principal Events of sive System of Tythe Assessment. By 
Mahommedan Uistory. By Major T. Dykesides. 5s. 

D. Price. 4to. Vol. 1. Ql. 8s. On Catholic Emancipation, address- 

An Account of Tunis, of its Go- ed to the Catholics of the United 
vernment, Manners, Customs, and Kingdom. Bs. 6d. , 
Antiquities ; especially of its Produc- Ten Minutes Advice to every Per- 
tions, Manufactures, and Commerce, son going to chuse a Husband. ts. 
By T. Macgill. Svo- 6s: Evening Entertainments, or Deli- 
; The History, Topography, and An- neaiions of the Manners and Customs 
tiquities of the Parish of St. Mary, of various Nations. By J, B. Dep- 
Islington, in the County of Middiesex. ping. @ vols. 12mo. 198. 

By J. Nelson. 4to, I. 2s, T he Savage. ByPiomingo. 12mo. 6s. 

The New Annual Register, or Ge- The Triumph of Fashion. A Vi- 
neral Repository of History, Politics, sion. 18mo. 9s. 6d. 
and Literature, for the Year 1810. Despotism, or the Fall of the Jesuits. 
&vo. 20s. A Romance ; illustrated by historical 

A brief Account of the Countries Anecdotes. 2 vols. cr. $vo.~ 12s. 
adjoining the Lake of ‘Tiberias, the Literary Information; consisting of 
Jordan, and the Red Sea. By M, instructive Auccdotes. By Mrs,dledge- 
Seitzen, 4to, $s.Gd, - land, 1@mo. 4s. Gd. 
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Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Highlanders of Scotland. By Mrs. 
Grant. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

An Essay on Human Censcious- 
ness ; containing an original View of 
the Operations of Mind, sensval and 
intellectual. By J. Fearn, 4to. $1s. 6d. 

Sketches of the inrerna! State of 
France. By M. Faber, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

CEuvres completes de Madame Cot- 
tin. 14 vols. 12mo. Sl. 3s. 

Remarks on the Failure of Tord 
Sidmouth’s Bill relating to Protestant 
Dissenters. 1s. 

Reviewers reviewed; including an 
Enquiry into the moral and intellec- 
tual Effects of Habits of Criticism, 
and their Influence on the general 
Interests of Literature. By J. C, 
O'Reid, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Letter of Da- 
vies Giddy, Esq. M.P. entitled a Plain 
Statement of the Bullion Question. 
by A.W. Rutherford. 1s. 6d. 

An Address to the Right Hon. Lord 
Grenville, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, upon great and funda- 
mental Abuses in that University. By 
the Rector of Lincoln College. 2s. 6d. 

The Accomplished Youth: contain- 
ing a familiar View of the true Princi- 
ples of Morality and Politeness. 2s.6d. 


A brief Narrative of the real Causes 
which occasioned the Difference be- 
tween the civil and military Authori- 
ties on the Coast of Coromandel, in 
the Year 1809. Qs. 

The Works of the Right Rev. Beil- 
by Porteus, D.D.; with his Life. By 
the Rev. R. Hodgson, A.M. F.R.S. 6 
vols. 8vo. Ql. 8s. 

Tables for the purchasing of Estates, 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold An- 
nuities, &c. By W. Inwood. 7s. 

Observations on the Tin Trade 
of the Ancients in Cornwall, and on 
the Ictis of Diodorus Siculus. By Sir 
C. Hawkins, Bart. royal 8vo. 6s. 

An Appeal in Behalf of the Fami- 
lies and Relatives of the British Pri- 
soners of War. Is. 6d. 

Vindication of the Reign of Geo. III. 
Ss. 6d. 

A brief Statement of the Procced- 
ings in Parliament on the Criminal 
Law, Qs. 

NAVAL. 


Letters and important Documents, 
relative to the Edystone Lighthouse, 


New Publications. 
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chiefly selected from the Correspon. 
dence of the late R. Weston, Esq. and 
other Manuscripts. By R.H. Weston 
Esq. 4to. 21s. . 


NOVELS, 


The Passions. By Rosa Matilda, 
#Vols. Is. 

An Old Family Legend, or one 
Husband and Two Marriages: a Ro- 
mence. Bv J. N. Brewer. 4 vols. 205, 

A Winter's Tale. By J.N. Brewer, 
4 vols. 20s. 

The Adventures of a Seven-shilling 
Piece, By A. Hamilton, 2 vols. 9s, 

Like Master like Man: a Novel, 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Glencarron: a Scottish Tale. By 
Miss Wigley. $ vols. 12mo. 15s, 


POETRY. 


Pastorals. To which is added, Pas- 
torella, a rural Tale. By the lateG, 
Smith. 8vo. 7s. 

De Salkeld, Knight of the White 
Rose. By G. Warrington.  4to, 
Sis. 6d. 

Zaragoza Poema.. Par Don Francisco 
Martinez de la Rosa. Qs. 6d. 

Trifles, in Verse and Prose. By E, 
H. Rose. 12mo. 5s. 

A Sequel to the Poetical Monitor; 
consisting of Pieces, select and ori- 
ginal. ,By Eliz. Hill. 3s. 

The Storm, and other Poems, By 
Eliz. Darwall. fc. 10s. 6d, 

Sangora: a legendary Tale. fc. $vo. 

The Battles of the Danube and 
Barrosa, &c. §yo. 5s. 

Consolation of Erin: a Poem. By 
C. Phillips, Esq. A.B. 5s. 


POLITICAL. 


Plain Reasons for the Re-appoint- 
ment of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York as Commander-in-Chief. 2s. 

‘Three Letters of Publicola, on the 
Expediency of a Reform in Parlia- 
ment. Addressed to the Hon. T. 
Brand, M.P. 1s. 6d. 

A View of the comparative State of 
Great Britain and France in 1811. 6s, 

Resolutions proposed to the House 
of Commons on the Report of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into 
the high Price of Bullion. By F. 
Horner, Esq. and the Right Hon. N. 
Vansittart. 1s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the present State of 
politieal Affairs. In a Letter to a 
Friend. By Wm. Hunter, Esq. 5: 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, or Elementary 
View of the Mamner in which the 
Wealth of Nations is produced, in- 
creased, distributed, and consumed. 
By D.Boileau. Svo. Qs. 

_ RELIGION. 

Twelve Lectures on the Subject of 
the Prophecies, relating to the Chris- 
tian Church. By E. Pearson, D.D. 
Svo. 14s. 

Exposition of St. Paul’s Two Epis- 
tles on the Thessalonians. By J. Jew- 
ell, Bishop ef Salisbury. 8vo. 6s. 

Redemption, or a View of the Rise 
and Progress of the Christian Reli orn 
By the Rev. M. Pennington, M.A. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A plain Statement of some of the 
most important Principles of Religion. 
By the Rev. T. Watson. 8vo. 6s. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
paraphrased; with introductory Re- 
marks. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Devotional and doctrinal Extracts 
from Epistles of the Yearly Meetings 


’ jn London of the Quakers, from 1678 


to 1810. 
Remarks on the above, for 1810. 


A Compendium of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, edond for the Use of 
Young Persons. § vols. cr. 8vo. 215. 
—3 vols. demy Svo. $1s. 6d. 

Christian Righteousness: a Sermon 
preached in Trinity College Chapel, 
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March 24, 1811. By the Rev.T. Young, 
A.M. 1s. 

Two Sermons, occasioned by the 
Death of Mr. B. O. Wood, M.A. 
March $1, 1811. By the Rev.J.Mana. 
2s. 6d. 

A Letter to a Baptist, in which the 
Scriptural Authorities, in Favour of 
Infant Baptism, the Antiquity and 
Propriety of that Custom, are care- 
fully investigated. 3 vols. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Oundle, in the County of 
Northampton, March 27, 1811. By 
W. Elstob, LL.B. 9s. 

Religious Liberty the Offspring of 
Christianity: a Sermon, preached at 
Worship-Street, June 4,°1811. By 
the Rev. J. Evans, A.M. 1s.6d. 

Sermons, Charges, and Tracts, now 
first collected into a Volume. By 
Shute, Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 9s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVL®s, 

Lachesis Lapponica, or a Tour in 
Lapland, now first published from the 
original manus¢ript journal of the 
celebrated Linnzus, by J. E. Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vol. 8vo. 21s. 

An historical Tour through Pem- 
brokeshire. ByR. Fenton, Esq. F.A.S. 
Ato. 3/. 13s. 6d. or royal 4to. 67. 6s. 

The Journey from Chester to Lon- 
don. By T. Pennant, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

A Genuine Collection of the best 
and most interesting Voyages and 
Travels, vol. 7, 8, 9, 10, (completing 
Asia). By J. Pinkerton. 4to. 8¢. 8s. 





HISTORICAL 


GazEeTTE INTELLIGENCE. 


DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 


DowninG-Street, May 18. 


Villa Formosa, May 1. 
HAVING received intelligence from Lieu. 
Gen. Sir B. Spencer, on the 27th April, 
two days after I addressed your Lordship 
last, that the enemy were increasing their 
force on the Agueéda, I arrived here on the 
28th. The enemy had on the 23d attacked 
our picquets on the Azava, but were re- 
pulsed. They repeated their attack on 
the 27th, and were again repulsed; and 
this day again they reeonnoitered the 
banks of this river with eight squadrons 
of cavalry and three battalions of infantry. 
They did not make any attempt to pass the 
river, nor did they attack the picquets 
upon the bridge of Marialva. They have 
collected a very large force at Ciudad 
Usiversar Mags. Vor. XV. 


CHRONICLE. 


Rodrigo. Marshal Massena and the head- 
quarters of the army are at that place. 
The river Agueda is not yet fordable for 
infantry, but is for cavalry.—Sir Wm. 
Beresford has taken up the position which 
I had proposed for him in Estremadura ; 
but I have not yet heard that he had ré- 
established the bridge at Juramenha. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 
(This Gazette contains a letter from 
Admiral Cotton, inclosing one from Capt. 
Bullen, of the Cambrian, dated off Rosas, 
April 16, communicating the important 
intelligence of the surrender of Figueras 
to the Spaniards, on the 10th inst. and 
that St. Philion and Palamos were taken 
possession of by the Cambrian and Volon- 
taire on the 12th and 14th, the guns all 
embarked, and the batteries destroyed.] 
[The above Gazette contains also 2 
letter from Capt. Hoste, of the Amphion, 
dated off Lissa, March 14, detailing the 
$T 
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particulars of a gallant action between 
his majesty’s ships Amphion, Cerberus, 
Active, and Volage, and a squadron of 
French and Italian vessels, consisting of 
five frigates and six smaller ships ; which, 
after an action of several hours, were 
completely defeated. Three of the ene- 
my’s ships were taken and one burnt: 
the rest escaped.] 


GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
DowntnG-StTreet, May 25. 


Villa Formosa, May 8. 

The enemy’s whole army, consisting of 
the 2d, 6th, and @th corps, and all the ca- 
valry which could be collected in Castile 
and Leon, including about 900 of the Im- 
perial Guard, crossed the Agueda at Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo on the 2d inst. As my object 
in maintaining a position between the Coa 
and the Agueda, after the enemy had re- 
tired from the former, was to blockade Al- 
meida, which place I had learnt was ill 
supplied with provisions for its garrison, 
andas the enemy were infinitely superior 
to us in cavalry, I did not give any oppo- 
sition to their march, and they passed the 
Azava on that evening in the neighbour- 
hood of Espeja, Carpio, and Gallegos ; con- 
tinuing their march next morning towards 
the Duas Casas. The allied army had 
‘been cantoned along the river Duas Casas, 
and on the sources of the Azava, the light 
division at Gallegos and Espeja. This last 
fell back upon Fuentes de Honor, on the 
Duas Casas, with the British cavalry, in 
proportion as the enemy advanced, and the 
Ist, 34, and 7th divisions were collected at 
that place; and the 6th division, under 
Gen: Campbell, observed the bridge at 
Alameda ; and Gen. Erskine, with the 5th 
division, the passage of the Duas Casas, 
at Fort Conception and Aldea D’Obispo. 
Gen. Pack’s brigade kept the blockade of 
Almeida. Shortly after the enemy had 
formed on the ground on the right of the 
Duas Casas, on the afternoon of the 3d, 
they attacked with a large force the village 
_of Fuentes de Honor, which was defended 
inamost gallant manner. The troops 
maintained their position ; but having ob- 
served the repeated efforts which the ene- 
my were making to obtain possession of 
the village, and being aware of the advan- 
tage which they would derive from: this 
possession in their subsequent operations, 
i reinforced the village, charged the ene- 
my, and drove them from the part of the 
village of which they had obtained a mo- 
mentary possession. The contest con- 
tinued till night, when our troops re- 
mained in possession of the whole-—On 
the 4th, the enemy reconnoitred the po- 
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sitions which we had occupied on the Duas 
Casas river, atid daring that night they 
moved Gen. Junot’s corps from Almeida 
to the left of the position occupied by thé 
6th corps, opposite to Fuentes de Honer,—« 
On the morning of the 5th, the &th corps 
appeared in two columns, with all the ca- 
valry, on the opposite side of the valley of 
the Duas Casas to Poya Velho ; and as the 
6th and 9th corps also made a movement 
to their left, the light division, which had 
been brought back from the neighbour- 
hood of Alameda, was sent with the ca. 
valry under Sir S. Cotton to support Gen. 
Houstoun, while the Ist arid 3d divisions 
made a movement to their right, corres« 
ponding to that of the 6th and 9th corps 
on the right of the Duas Casas. The 8th 
corps attacked Gen. Houstoun’s advanced 
guard, and obliged them to retire with 
some loss. The #th corps being thus esta- 
blished in Poya Velho, the enemy’s caval- 
ry turned the right of the 7th division, be- 
tween Poya Velho and Nave D’Aver, and 
the cavalry charged; which was met by 
two or three squadrons of the different 
regiments of British dragoons, and the 
enemy were driven back, and some pri- 
soners taken. The main body were check- 
ed and obliged to retired by the fire of Gen. 
Houstoun’s division. Notwithstanding 
that this charge was repulsed, I deter- 
mined to concentrate our force towards 
the left, and to move the 7th and light di- 
visions, and the cavalry, from Poya Velho 
towards Fuentes de Honor, and the other 
two divisions.—I had occupied PoyaVelho 
and that neighbourhood, in hopes that I 
should be able to maintain the communi- 
cation across the Coa by Sabugal, as well 
as provide for the blockade. I therefore 
abandoned that whick was the least im- 
portant, and placed the light division in 
reserve, in the rear of the left of the Ist 
division, and the7th division on some com- 
manding ground beyond the Turon,which 
protected the right flank and rear of the Ist 
division, and covered our communication 
with the Coa, and prevented that of the 
enemy with Almeida. Our position thus 
extended on the high ground from the 
Turon to the Duas Casas, and the village 
of Fuentes de Honor in front of the left; 
and I endeavoured to interrupt the ene- 
my’s communication with Ciudad Rodri- 
go. The eneiny’s efforts on the right part 
of our position were confined to a cannon- 
ade, and to some charges with their ca- 
valry upon the advanced posts. The 
picquets of the Ist division repulsed one 
of these; but as they were falling back, 
they did not see the direction of another 
in sufficient time to form to oppose it; 
and Lieut. Col. Hill was taken prisoner, 
and may men were wounded and some 
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taken, before a detachment of the British 
cavalry could move up to their support.— 
The enemy’s principal effort was,through- 
out this day, again directed against Fu- 
entesde Honor; and notwithstanding that 
the whole of the 6th corps was, at dif- 
ferent periods of the day, employed to at- 
tack this village, they could never gain 
more than a temporary possession of it.— 
The contest lasted in this quarter till night, 
when our troops still held their post; and 
from that time the enemy made no fresh 
attempt on any part of our position. The 
enemy manifested an intention to attack 
Gen. Erskiye’s post at Aldea del Bispo on 
the same morning, with a part of the 2d 
corps, but the General sent the second 
battalion of the Lusitanian Legion across 
the ford of the Duas Casas, which obliged 
them to retire———In the course of last 
night, the enemy commenced to retire 
from their position on the Duas Casas ; and 
this morning at day-light the whole were 
in motion. Their superiority in cavalry 
is very great, owing to the weak state of 
our horses from recent fatigue and scar- 
rity of forage ; and the reduction of num- 
bers in the Portuguese brigade of cavalry. 
The result of a general action brought on 
by an attack upon the enemy by us might, 
under these circumstances, have been 
doubtful; and if the enemy had chosen 
to avoid it, or if they had met it, they 
would have taken advantage of the col- 
lection of our troops to fight this action, 
io throw relief into Almeida.—From the 
great superiority of force to which we have 
been opposed upon this occasion, your 
Lordship will judge of the conduct of the 
officers and troops, The actions were par- 
tial, but severe; and our loss has been 
great. The enemy’s loss has also been 
great; and they left 400 killed in the vil- 
daze of Fuentes de Honor, and we have 
many prisoners. 
Filla Formosa, May 10. 
The enemy retired on the 8th to the 
woods between Espeja, Gallegos, and Fu- 
entes de Honor, in which position the 
whole army were collected on that day 
and yesterday, with the exception of that 
part of the 2d corps which continued 
opposite Alameda.——Last night the 
whole broke up and retired across the 
Azava, covering their retreat by their 
numerous cavalry; and this day the whole 
have retired across the Agueda, leaving 
Almeida to its fate. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 
[The loss, on the part of the allied ar- 
my, was very considerable on the occa- 
sion; jit is stated in the returns to excced 
1700 in killed, wounded, apd jissing, 
including many officers. ] 
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GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
DoOWNING-STREET, June 3. 
[Extract of dispatches from Marshal Sir 

Wm. Beresford, transmitted by Lord 

Wellington.] 

Albuera, May 18. 

ON finding the determination of the ene- 
my to relieve Badajos, I had broken up 
from before that place, and determined to 
take up a position ‘(directly between the 
enemy and Badajos) at this place (Albuera) 
where the army was therefore assembled 
on the 15th. The enemy, on the morning 
of the 16th, did not long delay his attack; 
at eight o’clock he was observed to be in 
movement, and his cavalry was seen pass- 
ing the rivulet of Albuera, considerably 
above our right, and shortly after he 
marched out of the wood opposite to us, 
a strong force of cavalry, and two heavy 
columns of infantry, pointed them to our 
frout, as if to attack the village and bridge 
of Albuera; during this time, under cover 
of his vastly superior cavalry, he was filing 
the principal body of his infantry over the 
river beyond our right, intending to turn 
us by that flank, and cut us off from Val- 
verde. Major Gen. Cole’s division was 
therefore ordered to form an oblong line 
to the rear of our right, with his own right 
thrown back; I likewise requested Gen. 
Blake to form part of his first line, and all 
his second, to that front, which was done, 
—The enemy commenced his attack at 
nine o’clock, not ceasing at the same time 
to menace our left; and after a strong and 
gallant resistance of the Spanish troops, 
he gained the heights upon which they 
had been formed ; meanwhile the division 
of Major Gen. Stewart had been brought 
up to support them; and that of Major 
Gen. Hamilton brought to the left of the 
Spanish line, and formed in contiguous 
close column of battalions, to be moveable 
in any direction.—As the heights the ene- 
my had gained, raked and entirely com- 
manded our whole position, it became 
necessary to make every effort to retake 
and maintain them ; and a noble one was 
made by the division of Gen. Stewart, 
headed by that gallant officer. Nearly at 
the beginning of the enemy’s attack, a 
heavy storm of rain came on, which, with 
the smoke from the firing, rendered it 
impossible to discern any thing distinctly. 
The right brigade of Gen. Stewart's divi- 
sion, under Lieut. Col. Colborne, first 
came into action, and behaved in a most 
gallant manner, and finding that the ene- 
my’s column could not be shaken by fire, 
proceeded to attack it with the bayonet ; 
and while in the act of charging, a body 
of Polish Lancers (cavalry), which , the 
the thickness of the atmosphere and the 
nature of ‘the ground had concealed, and 
8T 2 
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which was besides mistaken by those of the 
brigade for Spanish cavalry, and therefore 
not fired upon, turned it; and being thus 
attacked unexpectedly in the rear, was 
unfortunately broken, and suffered im- 
mensely. The 31st regiment, being the 
left one of the brigade, alone escaped this 
charge, and kept its ground, until the ar- 
rival of the 3d brigade, under Major Gen. 
Houghton. The conduct of this brigade 
‘was most conspicuously gallant, and that 
of the 2d brigade was .not less so: Major 
Gen. Houghton, cheering on his brigade 
to the charge, fell pierced by wounds.— 
Though the enemy’s principal attack was 
on this point of the right, he also made a 
continual attempt upon that part of our 
original front at the village and bridge, 
which were defended in the most gallant 
manner. This point now formed our left, 
and Major Gen. Hamilton’s division had 
been brought up there; and he was left 
to direct the defence of that point, whilst 
the enemy’s attack continued on our right, 
a- considerable proportion of the Spanish 
troops supporting the defence of this place. 
The enemy’s cavalry, on his infantry at- 
tempting to force our right, had endea- 
voured to turn it; but by the able ma- 
neeuvres of Major General Lumley, com- 
manding the allied cavalry, though vastly 
inferior to that of the enemy in number, 
his errdeavours were foiled. Major Gen. 
Cole, seeing the attack of the enemy, very 
judiciously bringing up his left a little, 
marched in line to attack the enemy’s left, 
and arrived most opportunely to contri- 
bute, with the charges of the brigades of 
Gen. Stewart's division, to force the ene- 
my to abandon his situation, and retire 
precipitately, and to take refuge in his 
reserve. He was pursued by the allies to 


* 
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a considerable distance, and as far as [ 
thought it prudent with his immense su. 
periority of cavalry ; and I contented my. 
self with seeing him driven across the 
Albuera.—After the highest commenda- 
tion of all the officers and troops of the 
several divisions of the combined army, 
Marshal Beresford says,—-f annex the re~ 
turn of our loss in this hard contested day 
it is very severe, and in addition to it is 
the loss of the troops under General Blake, 
of which | have not the return. The loss 
of the enemy, though I cannot know what 
it is, must be still more severe. He has 
left on the field of battle about 2000 dead, 
and we have taken from 900 to 1000 pri- 
soners. He has had five generals killed 
and wounded. His overbearing cavalry 
cramped and confined all our operations, 
and with his artillery saved his infantry, 
after its rout.—He retired after the battle 
to the ground he had been previously -on, 
but occupying it in position; and on this 
morning, or rather during the night, 
commenced his retreat on the road he 
eame, towards Seville, and has abandoned 
Badajos to its fate. Thus we have reaped 
the advantage we proposed from our op- 
position to the attempts of the enemy; 
and while he has been forced to abandon 
the object for which he has almost stripped 
Andalusia of troops, instead of having ac. 
complished the haughty boasts with which 
Marshal Soult harangued his troops on 
leaving Seville, he returns there with a 
eurtailed army, and what perhaps may be 
still more hurtful to him, with a diminish- 
ed reputation. 

[Marshal Beresford says the loss of the 
enemy cannot be less than 9000 men.— 
The allied army lost nearly 8000 in: 
killed, wounded, and missing.] 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
NUMEROUS and respectable 
meeting of the proprietors and 

occupiers lately met at Cambridge, 

Earl Hardwicke in the chair, and en- 

teted into a variety of resolutions for 

forming an Agricultural Society in 
that county. Earl Hardwicke was ap- 
pointed president.—The first general 
meeting of the society was held on 
Wednesday, the 26th of June, at 
Cambridge. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

At the féte lately given at Chats- 
worth, in honour of the Marquis of 
Hartington’s attaining the @ist year 
of his age, the following proyisijons 


were distributed to the visitors on that 
joyous occasion :—12 oxen, about 90 
stone each; 37 sheep, 6 calves, 6 lambs; 
fish, fowls, and other articles in pro- 
portion; 47 hogsheads of strong ale; 
500 gallons of punch, and wines in 
abundance. At Hardwicke Castle the 
same bountiful supply was distributed 
to the people, who may be estimated 
at 15,000, all of whom had as much 
as they desired of bread, beef, and 


good ale. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Died.) At Portsmouth, after a lin- 
gering illness, which he bore with the 
fortitude of a man and a christian, 
in the 76th year of his age, Mr. Ni 
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Diddams, the oldest officer in the ser- 
vice of the customs, father of N. 
Diddams, Esq. master shipwright of 
HM. Dockyard, Portsmouth. For a 
period of fifty years he served, with 
unblemished reputation, with credit 
to himself, and satisfaction to his su- 
periors. He lived respected, and died 
jJamented by his family and numerous 
acquaintance. 


KENT. 
In December last, a part of Dover 
Cliff fell into the Ordnance Yard, by 
which a mother and her children were 
killed, whose bodies were found next 
day. A hog was buried in the ruins 
at the same time, and was supposed 
also to have perished; but, strange as 
it may appear, the workmen, on re- 
moving the rubbish, discovered it 
alive, making exactly five months and 
nine days since the accident. At 
the time the animal weighed about 
seven score ; he is now wasted to about 
thirty pounds, but is still likely to do 
well, The hairs or bristles are as white 
assnow The cave, orstye, in which 
the hog was confined, being in the 
solid rock, prevented it being killed 
when the cliff fell. 


LANCASHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Liverpool have 
entered into resolutions for the esta- 
blishment of an Asylum for penitent 
and reformed Prostitutes. The Mayor 
js appointed president; and the com- 
mittee will consist of all the clergy of 
the established church, the clergy of 
other denominations, and such other 
respectable gentlemen of the laity as 
are willing to contribute their assist- 
ance to the undertaking. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Several persons were much amused 
with an extraordinary sight, a few 
days ago, in the orchard of Mr. Gog- 
lar, in Whapload Drove, near Boston. 
A cock was heard to make an unusual 
noise, and on the cause being sought 
into, it was discovered that the bird 
was Inaintaining a fierce conflict with 
a large snake, which reared itself up, 
and darted at its antagonist. The 
fight continued for some minutes, 
when a labourer in Mr. Goglar’s em- 
ploy interposed, and killed the reptile; 
it was three feet long, but of whiaf is 
considered the harmless kind, and the 
cock had received no injury. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

A person walking over his farm near 
the Haxles, in the parish of Stanton, 
observed a large crow strike violently 
at something on the ground, and soon 
rose with a fine Jeveret in her claws. 
The cries of the little captive, how- 
ever, soon drew the attention of its 
parent, which actually pursued it over 
two fields, jumping at the crow, which 
could not rise more than six or eight 
feet from the ground, and was at length 
obliged to drop her prize; which poor 
old puss immediately took up in her 
month, and carried in triumph to her 
hiding-place. © “ty 

SOMERSETSHJRE, 

The village of Sampford Peverell, 
recently become notorious by the al= 
leged irregularities of a ghostly visit- 
ant, has been the scene of more serious 
disorderly conduct, a riot having taken 
place there, in which Chave, the oc- 
cupier of the haunted tenement, was 
attacked in the road by a large body 
of the workmen employed on the 
GrandW esternCanal, and driven into 
the house where he found it necessary 
to discharge a pistol at his assailants, 
by which one man was killed, and one 
wounded by a pistol fired by another 
person. 


SURRY. 

Died.) At Richmond, aged 75, R. 
Penn, Esq. grandson of the celebrated 
William Penn, formerly governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

SUSSEX. 

In the little healthy town of Lind- 
field, which is nearly in the centre of. 
Sussex, there are now living, and in 
good health, three widows and one 
maiden lady, whose united ages 
amount to 335 years. 

A few days ago, the horizontal wind- 
mill, belonging to Mrs. Mortimer, of 
East Bourne, Sussex, caught fire from 
the velocity of its motion, owing tothe 
dry state of its machinery, which had 
not been properly supplied with grease. 
The structure, being wholly of wood, 
was in ashort time reduced to ashes, 
together with about five loads of wheat 
and a quantity of meal. 

SCOTLAND. 

Died.} At Edinburgh, Lord Mel- 
ville. He arrived the preceding even- 
ing in perfect health, from Melville 
Castle, in order to attend the funeral 
of the Lord Byesident Blair, and slept 
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at the Lord Chief Baron's house in 
George’s-square; but, on his attend- 
ants going Into his chamber the next 
morning, they found him dead on his 
bed. His Lordship is succeeded in 
titles and estate by his son. 

In. the 108th year of his age, John 
Cowie, bellman, at Crimond, In his 
youth he fought the battles of his coun- 
try by sea and land, and was discharg- 
ed as worn out in the year 1789; but 
again took up arms in the memorable 








(Jung 
year of Culloden, As he advanced ig 
ife, a considerable variation was ob. 
served in the use which he had of his 
faculties. For some time he was un- 
der the necessity of using spectacles ; 
but during the last few years of his 
life he could read the smallest print 
without them. He discharged the 
duties of his office till within ten days 
of his death. He had two daughters 
(twins) by his last wife, whom he mar- 
ried when he was 70 years of age, — 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 


May 22, to June 22, 1811, inclusive. 


Extracted from the London Gazette.|—~Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses, 


NDREWS T. jun: Gloucester, coach- 
maker, (Frowd, Searle-street). As- 
ling C. Hind-conrt, Fleet-street, jeweller, 
¢AtKkinson, Castle-street). Ackland H. 
Eeadenhall-market, provision-merchant, 
fAnnesley & Co. Tokenhouse-yard). Al- 
ken R.. Bristol, fruiterer, (Sweet & Co. 
King’s Bench Walk). AtkinsonW, Three 
King Court, Lombard-street, hat manu- 
facturer, (Alcock & Co. St. Thomas’s-st.) 
Atwell R. Toddington, Bedford, baker, 
{Falcon,Temple). Adams B. & E. Buck- 
fershard, ship-builders, (Hurd, Teimple). 

Bovingdon §. Carpenter’s Arms, Vine- 
street, (Turner, Kirby-street). Bagley 
®. Sedgeley, Staffordshire, ironmaster, 
(Strong & Co. Lineoln’s Inn). Brown J. 
Prince’s-strect, haberdasher, (Briggs, Es- 
sex-street). Bennett A. M. Devonshire- 
street, insurance-broker, (Wadeson & Co. 
Anustin-friars). Baker W. York, confec- 
tiener, (Edge, Inner Temple). Bailey T. 
Hackney, factor, (Nind, Throgmorton- 
street). Bell J. Fleur-de-lis-Court, Spital- 
fields, (Evett & Co. Haydon-square). 
Bayes T. St. Martin’s-lane, gold and sil- 
ver laceman, (Woods, New Corn Ex- 
change). Bell G. Cross-lane, wine-mer- 
ehant, (Druce, Billiter-square), Brest 
H. Sloane-square, carpenter, (Druce, Bil- 
liter-square). Banks J. Canterbury-squ. 
dealer, (Bennet, New Inn’ Buildings). 
Brooks J. Queen-street, wine-merchant, 
(Birkett, Bond-court). 

Cass G. jun. Ware, dealer, (Bond, 
Ware). Croker W. Radcliffe Highway, 
ironmonger, (Bartlett, Lawrence Pount- 
ney-lane). Cross J..Plymouth, butcher, 
(&gllett & Co. Chancery-lane). Chapman 
T. East Retford, mercer, (Exley & Co. 
Furpiyal’sInn). Cooper J. North Shields, 
ship-chandler, (Hartley, New Bridge-st.) 
_ Coates J. Park-lane, taylor, (Richardson 

& Cé. Bury-street). Collins J. M. New- 
ten Abbott, Devonshire, maltster, (Lux- 





more, Red Lion-square). Clay T.G. Co- 
ventry, ribbon-manufacturer, (Alexander, 
Lincoln’s Inn). Calls R. Burr-street, 
hemp and tar-merchant, (Recks, Well- 
close-square). Cogger J. G. Weymouth- 
street, Newington, wire-worker, (Try, 
Stockwell). Curtis T. Beverley, tanner, 
(Hall & Co. Beverley). Creaser E. Great 
Driffield, chymist (Sherwin, Great James- 
street). Carter J. & Rushby J. Skinner- 
street, mangle-makers, (Sweet & Co, 
King’s Bench Walks). Carter J. jun. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, John- 
street). Clarke H. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Cooper and Co, Southampton-buildings}. 
Cole W. Rotherhithe, yictualler, (Sher- 
wood, Canterbury-square). 


Doewra T. Haydon, Hackney, dealer, 
(Syddall, Aldersgate-strect). Dyer 5S. 
Newbury, maitster, (Greenwell, Bentinck- 
street). Duckworth J. Manchester, ale- 
house-keeper, (Edge, St. Ann’s Churen- 
yard). Dolan B. Strand, cheesemonger, 
(Windus & Co. Southampton-buildings). 
Dalgairns P. Liverpool, (Hackett, Old 
Bethlem). Dodd G. Vauxhall-place, sur- 
veyor, (Gregory, Prospect-place, Newing- 
ton). Deykin A. and J. High Holborn, 
accoutrement-makers, (J. & W. Richard- 
sons, NewInn). Dunstan T. Falmouth, 
linen-draper, (Nind,Throgmorton-street). 


Evans R. Beech-str. Barbican, cheese- 
monger, (Windle, John street). Earn- 
shaw M. late of Burnley, Lancashire, vic- 
tualler, (Wordsworth & Co. Staple Inn), 
Everitt J. W.J.and S. Guildford, horse- 
dealers, (Lucas, Webber-street). Tie 
lish T. Myton, Kingston-upon-Hull, ship- 
builder, (Edmunds, Lincoln’s Inn). Ewart 
J, Cross-lane, wine-merchant, (Druce, 
Billiter-square). Eure H. and Richards 
R. Queen-street, Finsbury, wheelwrights, 
(Lowless and €o. St. Mildred’s-Court). 
Edwards H. H. Woolwich, carpemter, 
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(Sherwood, Canterbury-square). Eames 


W. Little Moorfields, stable-keeper, 
(Luckett, Wilson-street, Finsbury-sq.) 

Forbes J. Liverpook, merchant, (Shep- 
hard & Co.Gray’s inn), Fox J. Runcorn, 
Chester, grocer, (Shephard & Co. Bedford- 
row). Flanagan J. Hertford, baker, 
(Isaacson, inner Temple-lane). Farrar 
F. Halifax, grocer, (Hodgson, Surrey-st.) 
Fenton R. jun. Hanley, Staffordshire, dra- 
per, (Neale & Co. New Inn). Ferreter 
M. S. Fore-street, merchant, (Pasford, 
Warnford-court), Ford R. Worcester, 
milliner, (Welch, Nicholas-lane). Fell J. 
and Bean W. Nottingham, hosiers, (Kin- 
derley & Co. Gray’s Inn-square). 

Grimley J. Ashted, near Birmingham, 
die-sinker, (Bleasdale & Co. New Inn). 
Glover J. Liverpool, boot and shoe-maker, 
(Blackstock, Paper-buildings). Greaves 
J. jun. Copthall-court, insurance-broker, 
(Blunt & Co. Old Bethlem). Goodbody S. 
Horse Ferry Road, coach-smith, (Fream, 
Great Queen-street). Gould W. Chippen- 
ham, innholder, (Broome & Co. Gray’s- 
inn-square.) Garrett J. Lenham, Kent, 
haberdasher, (King, Castle-street). Gill 
R. Birmingham, draper, (Longdill & Co. 
Gray's Inn). Goldston M. I. Grfat Pres- 
vott-street, (Howard & Co. Jewry-street). 
Grahani J. Carlisle, joiner, (Briggs, Es- 
sex-Street). GoomT. Bermondsey, New 
Road, fellmonger, (Fowler, Clement’s 
inn). 

Huskisson S. Swinton-street, chemist, 
(Stevenson, New-square). Hahn J. Vine- 
street, America-square, merchant, (Bous- 
field, Bouverie-street). Hartley R. Long- 
royd, Colne, Lancashire, calico-manufac- 
turer, (Bilis, Chancery-lane). Hughes 
R. Pontpool, tallow-chandler, (Jenkins & 
Co. NewInn). Hanson B. Scotland-yard, 
wine-merchants, (a’ Beckett & Co. Broad- 
street). Goodwin W.H. Liverpool, tim- 
ber-merchant, (Wright, Temple). Hol- 
land S. Manchester, wine-mercl:ant, 
(Willis & Co. Warnford-court). Hockin 
J. Biddeford, spirit-merchant, (Windus, 
Bartlett’s Buildings). Hobman W & C. 
Deptford, cow-keeper, (Minshull and Co. 
Abingdon-street). . Hardenburg F. Mount- 
street, statuary, (Burridge, Hatton Gar- 
den). Hoppe E. Church-street, mathe- 
matical instrument-maker,) Searle, Fet- 
ter-lane). Hogg J. Freeman’s-lane,South- 
wark, carpenter, (Humphreys, Token- 
house-yard). Hussey E. Bristol, dealer, 
(Sweet and Co. King’s Beneh Walk). 
Howell J. Liverpool, merehant, (Black- 
stock, Paper-buildings). Hopkins C. 
Gloucester, hatter, (Latkow, Doctors’ 
Commons). 

John J. jun. Vere-street, Claré-market, 
earcase-butcher, (Brown, Duke-street). 


Jackson H. Red Lionesrect, (Clarksons, 
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Essex-street). Jackson J. jun. Narham, 
miller, (Scruton, Durhatt), Ingrahant 
N. G:jun. Threadneedle-street, merchant, 
(Palmer & Co. Copthall-court). Joseph 
E. Bury-street, merchant, (Teasdale, 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle-. 
street). Johnstone J. Live 1, mer- 
chant, (Windle, John-street): Jones H. 
S. Holborn, merchant, (Lang, America- 
square). Jernegan W. Swansea, Glamor- 
ganshire architect, (Bleasdale & Co. New 
Inn). Jones J. St. Helen, Worcester, 
glover, (Platt, Temple). Jones E. Bir- 
mingham, liquor-merchant, (Bodfield, 
Hind-court). Jack P. Covent Garden, 
victualler, (Duncan, Holborn-court). Jar- 
man W. Walworth, upholsterer, (Brown, 
Pudding-lane). Joseph S. N. Bury-street, 
merchant, (Teasdale, Merchant Tailors’, 
Hall). 

Keeping J. Burnham, Sussex, brewer, 
(Few & Co. Covent Garden). Kingway 
S. Eccles, painter, (Longdill & Co. Gray’s 
Inn). King S. Union-street, Whitecha- 
pel, dealer, (Pearce and Son, Swithin’s- 
lane). 

Lee W. Hythe, stationer, (North, Cle~ 
ment’s Inn). Ludlow W. & J.. Bishop’s- 
Cannings, colourmen, (Hayward, Chan- 
cery-lane). Ludlow W. A. Andover, 
wine-merchant, (Hayward, Great Or- 
mond-street) Long P. Mere, Cheshire, 
tanner, (Follins, Knutsford). Lines H. 
Eydon, Northamptonshire, grocer, (Long= 
dill & Co. Gray’s Im). Lewis E. New 
Bond-street, haberdasher, (Magnall,War- 
wick-square). Lapraik G. Bishopsgate- 
street Within, (Nind, Throgmorton-str.) 
Lyon J. Leadenhall-street, ship and insu- 
rance broker, (Burt & Co. John-street). 
Lake G. Exeter, woollen-draper, (Brutton, 
New Millman-street). 

Moss A. Stockport, Cheshiré, plumber, 
(Beckitt, Holborn-court). “Mercer T- 
Billinghurst, brewer, (Sweet & Co. King’s 
BenchWalk). MeacherE. L. Berkhamp- 
stead, brandy-merchant, (Reardon & Co. ° 
Corbett-court). Murray W. Pall Mali 
Court, taylor, (J. & W. Richardson, New 
Inn). Mason W. Rainow, Cheshire, cot- 
ton-spinner, (Ellis, Chancery-la.).Meacher 
T. Newport Pagnell, brewer, (Taylor, 
Southampton Buildings). Millard. B. 
Dursley, Gloucestershire, innholder, 
(Harvey, Lamb’s Conduit-place). 

Nuttall J. Manchester, dealer.in twist 
and weft, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). New- 
port W. jun. King’s Road, Gray’s Inn- 
lane, coach-maker, (Wright, Hyde-street, 
Bloomsbury). ; a 

Overton P. Windmill-street, victualler, 
(Jones, Millman-place). Oldham T. Ru- 
pert-street, painter, (Johnson, Charlotte- 
street). 


Pritehard P, Ellesmere, money-serive- 




















$20 


ner, (Lee, Wem). Page T. Newhaven, 
, (Palmer, Doughty-street). Parke 
i Pickering, Yorkshire, innkeeper, 
parc Gray’s Inn-square). Page J.W. 
nny, Pembroke, soap-boiler, (Hurd, 
Temple). Pull J. Norwich, victualler, 
Gasser, Great St. Helen’s). Petty W. 
anchester, builder, (Tarn, Warnford- 
court). Parkinson T. Liverpool, currier, 
(Blakelock & Co.Temple). Pitt H. Dud- 
ley, Worcester, innkeeper, (Anstice & Co. 
Temple). Prettyman W. Whitechapel, 
High-street, (Noy & Co. Mincing-lane). 
Parry J. Quality-court, scrivener, (Duff, 
Thavies Inn). Park G. North Shields, 
anchor-smith, -(Bell & Co. Cheapside), 
Porter N. Birmingham, factor, (Bolton & 
Co. Elm-court). Poulson T. Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire, potter, (Willis & Co. 
Warnford-court). 
Ray T. Upper Thames-street, stationer, 
(Hall & Co. Salters’ Hall, Cannon-street). 


Rowlandson T..and Bates J. Cheapside, M 


merchants, (Nind, Throgmorton-street). 
Robinson T. and Lawrence N. Liverpool, 
merchants, (Blackstock, Paper-build- 


ye 
ee mith J. Bridgewater-square, lapidary, 
(Pittman, Newman-street). Swabey M. 
Ng ay draper, (Coren, Lyon’s 
Inn). 
earthenware manufacturer, (Scruton, 
Durham). Samuel J. Tenterden, watch- 
maker, (Howard & Co. Jewry-street) 
SwanW. jun. Liverpool,merchant, (Lowes 
& Co. Temple). Smith R. Hedon, in 
Holderness, grocer, (Exley & Co. Furni- 
val’s Inn). Stephens J. Joiners’-hall- 
buildings, Dowgate,coal-merchant, (Owen 
& Co. Bartlett’s-buildings). Startain J. 
Horseferry-road, builder, (Minshull & Co. 
Abingdon-street). Smith T. Oxford, li- 
nen-draper, (Townsend, Staple Inn). 
Sharood C. Brighton, victualler, (Wilde 


Price of Canal, Dock, Fire-Office, Shares, &&c, 


Scott G, Houghton-le-Spring, W 


[Juxz 


& Co, Castle-street). Sparks J. Bucking. 
ham-street, (Howard, St. Martin’s-lane), 
Stone R. Clifton, Gloucestershire, dealer, 
Burroughs, Castle-street). Shewen, E. 
readneedle-street, coffee-house-keeper, 
(Allen, New Bridge-street). 

Taylor J. B. Doncaster, joiner, (Sykes 
& Co. New Inn). Tracey P. J. Bethnal- 
green, narrow-weaver, (Swann, New Ba- 
singhall-street). Tait W. W. Liverpool, 
merchant, (Windle, John-street). Tho- 
mas T. Cwrndy, Talley, Carmarthenshire, 
shopkeeper, (Jenkins & Co. New-Inn). 

Urquhart W. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 
merchant, (Dann & Co. Old Broad-st.) 

WallisW. Chepstow, shopkeeper, (Platt, 
Temple). Willacy H. and C. Liverpool, 
sail-makers, (Shephard & Co. Gray’s Inn) 
Warington T. Burton-upon-Trent, victu- 
aller, (Kinderley & Co. Gray’s Inn), 
Wilson, Sunderland near the Sea, owner, 
(Hines, Bishop-Wearmouth), West W. 
. Hammersmith, apothecary, (Field & 
Co. Clifford’s Inn). Williams D. Cardi- 

» Shopkeeper, (Vizard & Co. Lincoln’s 
nn}. ilkinson J. Appledore, Kent, 
miller, (Arrowsmith, Devonshire-street). 
Walker-H. Ludlow, miller, (Highmore & 
Co. Bush-lane). Wilson J. Leeds, mer- 
chant, (Sykes & Co. New Inn). Watson 
- D. Lawrence-Pountney-Hill, mer- 
chant, (Crawford, Broad-street). Wall S. 
Salisbury, linen-draper, (Donnollon,Cole- 
man-street-buildings). Wightman W. 
Petticoat-lane, victualler, (Glynes, Burr- 
street). Wynde J. Leominster, merchant, 
Platt, Tanfield-court). Waller J. Lower 
ooting, butcher, (Orchard, Hatton Gar- 
den). Woodhead J. Linthwaite, Almond- 
bury, (Battye, Chancery-lane). 

Yellowly R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchant, (Atkinson and Co. Chancery- 
lane). Young J. Foolow, Eyam, Derby- 
shire, shopkeeper, (Hurd, Temple). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS, 

Grand Junction, 2214. per share. 
Grand Surrey, 1002. ditto 
Kennet-and Avon, 392. ditto 
Lancaster, 242. ditto 

Leeds and Liverpool, 200/. ditto 
Rochdale, 52/. ditto 

Wilts and Berks, 307. ditto 


DOCKS. 


Commercial, 130/. per share, 
Kast Country, 75/. per share 


East India, 125/. per cent. 
London, 127/. per cent. 


won Scrip, 2441. per cent prem. 
L, Worre and 


June 21, 181h 
West-India, 1657. per cent. 
Commercial Road, 135/. ditto 
WATER-WORKS. 
East London, (exclusive of the appropri 
ation) 159/. per share 
Grand Junctien, 137. per share prem, 
South London, 110/. per share 
Kent, 5/. per share prem. 
West Middlesex, 1002. ditto 


INSURANCE-OFFICES, 
Albion, 557. per share 
Globe, 1202. ditto 
Imperial, 942. ditto 
Co, Canal, Dock, §& Stock Brokers, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. . 


‘pus crops in the hay harvest are generally heavy, and very fine in consequénce 
of the state of the weather. Wheat is also remarkably fine, and exhibits the 
most favourable appearance of a: fruitful and abundant crop.—Some sorts of apples 
have been cut off by the blights, but others are tolerably plentiful, arid promise a 
good season.-Peas also promise well. Tares, rye, grass, natural and artificial, are 
in the finest condition, and most rapid state of vegetation. Beans and oats also ap- 
pear healthy, and, in some places, luxuriant. Straw has proved indifferent in quality, 
but more in quantity than was expected. ‘Horses remain dear. 


Prices of meat at Smithfield market:—Beef, 5s. 4d. to 6s. 4d.; mutton, 5s. 4d. @ 
5s. 8d.; veal, 5s. Gd. to 7s.; pork, 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d.; lamb, 6s. to 8s, yas 
Middlesex, June 25. : 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended June 15, 1811. 














































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye |Barley} Oats Wheat| Rye |Barley; Oats 
s. dJ s. s. dj 8. s. djs. djs. djs. de - 

Middsx. | 85 35 6) 28 Essex ........| 81 0] 32° 0} 35 opo @ 
Surrey | 89 0] 40 0| 36 0] 3) @i\Kent .... 85 0 32 0|27 6 
Hertford| 79 49 36 4| 26 - 8i/Sussex.. -.| 80 9 30 0 
Bedford | 75 30 4) 25 10} Suffolk ...... 78 11) 36 o] 32 5)26 6 
Huntin. | 76 11 32 4) 22 Cambridge ....] 75 0} 33 0} 30 9/21 5 
Northa. | 75 23 48] 22 Norfolk ......} 76° 6) 36- 3}-30- 0/25- 3 
Rutland | 76 31 6] 25 Lincoln ......] 79 7) 36 0) 32 4/20 8 
Leicest. | 77 33- 9) 22 Vork ........| 79 2} 48 O} 31 7/21 12 
Notting. 85 33° 9} 25 Durham ......} 80 0) 56 0} 43 11/26 @ 
Derby | 37 36° 6) 24 Northumberlan:}| 73 0} 56 0} 37 4/24 7 
Stafford | 90 1 39 3} 29 Cumberland «..| 80 8) 48 3) 36 4/28 IL 
Salop 90 43 8! 33 Westmorland ..| 88 5) 44 0} 41 11/27 5 
Herefor.} 91 38 10] 30 Lancaster ....| 86 28 37 29 =«5 
Wor’st. | 92 1 45 °3| 34 Chester ......| 84 7 33 8 
Warwic.| 88 45 #8) 31 Bint’ 2.0/0 0i0..] 97 (9) 47 11} — 
Wilts 87 35 8} 27 Denbigh dontecol Oa ee 53 10382 0 
Berks » 92 34 2) 28 Anglesea .). .'. .. 39° 0/22 6 
Oxford | 86 84 1} 27 Carnarvon .,..| 88 0 43 .4/24 4 
Bucks | 82 32 10] 26 Merioneth ....| 86 .€ 42 027 6 
Brecon |107 48 0}. 24 | Of Cardigan......|100- 0 —i7 3 
Montgo.| 91 38 4) 33 Pembroke ....| 79 16 41 #18 0 
Radnor. | 95 40 11} 29 Carmarthen ..| 95 4 45 O18 4 
Glamorgan ....] 99 2 44 -8)/24 8 
—- Gloucester ...:} 94 3 3¢ 1— 
Somerset.,..... 94 «#1 22 6 

Average of England and Wales. \|Monmouth ....|100 6 
Wheat 86s. 8d; Rye 44s, 4d.; Barley}| Devon,....... 98.. 6 40 7/31 .t 
37s. 10d.; Oats 26s. ¥d.; Bea Cornwall......| 92 0 - 43 . 7/28 10 
43s. Gd. ; Pease 44s. 3d.; Oatmeal]| Dorset ....+-.+| 86.11] ————}. 35. 6] —— 
* 48s, 1d. Hants ........| 82 2}———| 36 -5|28 8 














BILL of MORTALITY; from MAY 22, JUNE to 25, 1811. 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 124]60 and 70 92 
Males 960 Males 638 2 j ox9 5 and 10- 48} 70 and 80-72 
Females 951 : 1911 | Females at . §¢ 10-and 20 - 46 20 and $0 - 2 

y i ‘rtwo y 394< = +20 and 30 - 92} 90 . 
WwW hereof have died under two years.old 5 30 a eb ame 
Peck Loaf, 4s.7d. 4s,8d. 4s.5d. 4s.5d. 43,5d. 40 and 50 - 120 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per Ib, 50 and 60. - 171 


Untversat Mage. Vor. XV. 3U © 
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DAM, Dr. Alexander, account of the 
life and character of, 218. 

Addington, Sir Wm. death of, 413. 

ZEschines’ Dialogue on Riches, analysis 
of, 35, 273, 389, 

Agricultural report, monthly, 87, 175, 
263, 351, 439, 521, 

Albuquerque, the Duke of, death of, 256. 

Albuera, official account of the battle of, 

. SDD. 

Algernon, the wanderings and opinions 
of, 468, ‘ 

Allen, Ralph, Esq. biographical memoir 
of, 292. : 

America, political state of, 70, 338, 422. 

Americans, the, a new opera, account of, 
420, 

Ancient customs in Kent, 31. 

Anecdotes, epitaphs, &c. vide Miscellanea. 

Anne of Brittany, review of, 303, 

Ant-hills, method of clearing, and de- 
stroying the ants, 257. 

Aquatic sledge, invention of, 5g. ; 

Arts and sciences, improvements in, and 
notices relating to, 56, 148, 230, 316, 
403, 492. f ; 

Asiatic and British women, their liberties 
and privileges coytrasted, 287. 

Authors, on the merits of different, 11, 


Bank notes, debate in parliament on the 
depreciation of, 424. 

Bankruptcies, monthly list of, 83, 172, 
258, 348, 435, 318. we 

Baptisms, marriages, and deaths, im- 
proved mode of registering, 492. 

Barrosa, official account of the battle of, 
249, 

Bath, curious account of the baths of, 
written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
23. 





rules to be observed by persons 
bathing in, or drinking the waters of, 
these baths, 26. 

Battles of the Danube and Barossa, re- 
view of, 481. 

Bee-Hive, the, a new farce, account of, 62. 

Bell, Dr. his donation to the university of 
Cambridge, 77. 

Beresford, Marshal Sir Wm. defeat the 
French farces at Albuera, 515. 

Berkshire, occurrences in, 167, 257. 

Bill of mortality, monthly, 87, 175, 263, 
351, 439, 521. 


INDEX TO VOL. xv. 


Bingham, Rev. Joseph, tried for sending 
a threatening letter, and setting fire to 
his house, 258. 

Biographical sketches—Duke of Queens- 
berry, 59—Mr. Lewis, 60—Nathaniel 
Kent, Esq. 64, 17!—Joseph Windham, 
Esq. 143—Mr. John Mills, 144—Au- 
gustine Pentheney, Esq. 145—Hon, 
Simon Fraser, 238—Duke of Grafton, 
329—Mr. Joseph Smith, 411—Richard 
Cumberland, Esq. 498. 

Birth of a prince to the French emperor, 
246, 247. 

~ description of the cradle pre- 

sented by the city of Paris to the em-~- 

press, 320. 

christening of the young prince, 








505. 

Bishop of Norwich, substance of a sermon 
delivered by him on the education of the 
poor, 78. 

Blair, Mr. on the origin of syphilis, 490. 

Bleaching, important information relative 
to, 317. 

Bogs of Ireland, plan for draining the, 318. 
Bonaparte’s conference with the catholic 
and protestant clergy at Breda, 407. 
Books, new, published in January, 7l.— 
February, 163—-March, 241—April, 

341--May, 429—June, 510. . 

Boots and shoes, Mr. Randolph’s patent 
for a new manufacture of, 149. 

Bread-flqur, a substitute for, 149. 


_Britisti Institution, transactions of, 142, 


227, 402. 

Budding trees, new and expeditious mode 
of, 317. 

Bull-fights of Spain, interesting account 

_ of the, 214. A Ae 

Bullion, the high price of, debate in the 
house of commons on this subject, 424. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, determination of the 
judges on the cause between him aud 
the house of commons, 423. , 

his speech in the house 

of commons on prosecutions for libel, 

340. ’ af 

annual celebration of hig 
return to parliament, 424. 

Burdon, Mr. on parliamentary reform, 
and the opposite opinion of reformers, 


387.. 
J.F, in reply to Mr. Bur- 











$U2 














524 INDEX. 


Burns and scalds, recipe for taking in- Cromek’s Remains of Nithsdale and Gal- 
flammations from, 316. loway Sohg, review of; 37, 298. 
Cromwell, anecdote Of, 236. 
Canal, dock, fire-office, water-works, &c. Cumberland, Richard, Esq. biographical 
monthly prices of shares of, 86, 174, memoirs of the life of, 498.—List of his 


262, 350, 438, 520. literary productions, 501. 

Canals, a countryman’s thoughts on cut- : 
ting, 237. Daffadills, lines to, 278. 

Carey, Dr. on Capt. Manby’s invention of Davy, Dr. analysis of his lectures on ches 
rescuing persons from shipwreck, 10. misty, 225, 40]. 

Carle of Kelly-Burn Braes, original of Death of Osear, from Remora, 398. 
Burns’ song of, 42. Deaths abroad, 82. 


Catholies, meetings of, in Ireland, on the Debts, what, are to be first paid by exe. 
emancipation of, 155—some reflections —_ cutors, 372. 
on this subject, ib. Delaporte, M. his journey in England, 
the government of Ireland issue __ Ireland, and Scotland, 361, 447. 
proclamations to prevent the meetings Dispatches from the British army in Por- 
of the, 157.—Result of these proceed- tugal, 75, 166, 254, 344, 431, 513. 
ings, 243. —Meeting in London of the Dissenters, bill for the regulation of, Te- 
friends of religious liberty advocating jected, 423. 
the cause of the Cathelics, 506.—T he Dormer, Hon. S. death of, 413. 
question of emancipation lost in par- Drainage in Lincolushire, 78. 
liament, 509. Drama, essay on the purposes of the, 22. 
Cattle, improved method of feeding, 56. Drayton, Michael, original letter of, 183, 
parsneps excellent foor for, 54. correction of an error in the 
Characters of several English counties, ~ letter, 298: 
475. Drummond, Hon. Capt. death of, 80. 
Chelsea, Faulkner's historical account of, 
review of, 304. Earl Marshal of England, ancient appen- 
Chemistry, analysis of Dr. Davy’slectures _ dages of, 273. 
on, 225. ‘ Education, sermon by the Bishop of Nor- 
Christ healing the Sick, account of Mr. _—_wich on, 78. 
West’s celebrated picture of, 402. - ‘ of children, inyportant obser- 
Clifton, near Bristol, great improvements vations on the, 45—47. 
at, 318, 492. Elegy to the memory of John Lowe, 426. 
Cobalt mine, discoyery of a, 149. English government, considerations on 
Colville, Right Hon. Lord, death of, 413. —_ the, 102. 
Congelation of water, process for effecting language, 2 the usage of cer- 
the, 148. tain words in the, 
Considerations on the English govern- Errors in Mr. Pinkerton’ 3 @ollection of 
ment, 102. Voyages and Travels, 208. 
Corn, monthly average prices of, 87, 175, Essay on the genius and writings of Wi ie~ 
263,381, 439, 521. land, 3,'124, 202. 
Covent Garden T heatre, account of the ‘——7-———-— purposes of the drama, 22. 
performances at, 62, 154, 419. human liberty, 457. 
Country, anold or a new a which the most Established church, 6n the plans pursued. 




















desirable i in point of residence, 359. for separating the people from the, 190. 
Court, in what, executors and admini- Eugene, Prince, memoirs of, written by 

strators may sue, 371. himself, 89, 177, 265, 353, 441. 
Graufurd, Brigadier General, short me- Executors and administrators, important 

moir of, 82. observations on the duties of, Letter I. 


Criticism, original,—Cromek’s Remains to avoid expences, &ce, 279. 

of Nithsdale and Galloway Song, 37, Letter II. paying debts, &e. 
298—Juvenile Spectator, 44—Mann’s 371. 

Picture of New South Wales, 127— Exotics which endure the open air, some 
Parkinson on Mad Houses, 131—-Life | remarks on, 226. 
of Dr. Adam, 218—Anne of Brittany, Extracts from celebrated writers on tole. 
303—Faulkner’s Account of Chelsea, ration, 379. 
304—Seott’s Lady of the Lake, 393, 
The Battles of the Danube and Ba- Fairly shot on her, song of, 44. 
rossa, 481--Fitzgerald’s Poetical Pas- Faulkner’s Historical Atcount'of Chelsea, a 
times, 483-—Hassell’s Art of Drawing review of, 304. 
in Water Colours, 484—.Murdoch’s Dic- Fergusson; Robert, Esq. death of, 81. 
tionary of Distinctions, 485—Finch’s Finch’s Essays on Man, review of, bar 
Essay on ape, ib. Fine arts, ye of the, 49, 
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Fishing societies, intended establishment 


of, 404. 
Fitzgerald’s Poetical Pastimes, review of, 


Flaxman, Mr. his lecture on the Jewish 
art, 225. 

Floating island, 233. 

Folkstone, Lord, introduces a motion in 
the house of commons on prosecutions 
for libel, 339. 

Foote, Samuel, some account of the early 
life of, 473. 

Foreign literary intelligence, 58, 150, 232, 
320, 406, 493. 

Fowls, certain method of recovering from 
the roup, 57. 

Fraser, Hon. S, short memoir of, 132. 

France, literary and scientific news from, 
160, 232, 320, 408, 494, 

political state of, 69, 160, 246, 
337, 505. 

French National Institute, 228. 

Fuseli, Mr. critique on a painting by, 51. 





Gallant naval actions, details of, 75, 167. 

Gazette Extraordinary, the, a new comedy, 
account of, 419. 

Gazette intelligence, 
431, 513. 

Germany, literary and scientific intelli- 
gence from, 58, 151, 233. 

Gold and silver, great advance in the price 

” of, 245. 


75, 166, 249, 344, 


debate in the -house of 
commons on this subject, 424. 
the advantages of paper 








over, 495. 


_Good wine the cause of good humour, 234. 


Gout, the use of savine im the, 492. 

Grafton, the Duke of, biographical me- 

~ moir of the life of, 329. 

— notice of an error in the 
above memoir, 336. 

Graham of Balgowan, a garland, by John 
Mayne, 397. 

Gravel, remedy for the, 148. 

another, 317. 








Happiness, stanzas on, 311. 

Happy parties, or city manners, 416, 496. 

Harlequin and Asmodeus, a new panto- 
mine, account of, 62. 

Harrison, John, Esq. short memoir of, 169. 

Hassell’s Art of Drawing in. Water Co- 
lours, review of, 484. : 

Haymarket Theatre, opening of the, 503. 

Heat, radiation of, Dr. Davy’s lecture on 
the, 401. 

Heligoland, some account of this island ; 
manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, 410. 

Henley, J. the orator, some account of, 
414, 

Henry 1V of France, anecdotes of, 327, 


INDEX. 
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Herrick, Robert, some remarks on, apd 
his compositions, 276. © 

Historical account of King James’ CoHege, 
Chelsea, 304. 

- - chronicle, 
431, 513. we 

scepticism, 273. 

Holberg, Baron, literary life and travels 
of, 18, 104. 

Horse-chesnuts, good food for horses, 142. 

Horticultural society, proceedings of they 
227.. ~ ‘ 

Houses of correction, observations on the 
management of, 96." 

Human liberty, an essay on, 457. 

Hyde, Hon. John, inscription to the me- 
mory of, 34. 


75, 166, 249, 344, 





Imperial cradle presented by the city of 
Paris to the empress of France, deserip- 
tion of, 320. 

India, literary intelligence from, 58. 

Indian nations inhabiting the districts of 
~ Upper Mississippi, account of the, 

93. 





ink, method of removing the shin- 
ing quality of, 406. 

Insanity, curious instances of, 133. 

Inscription to the memory of the Hon. 
John Hyde, 34. 

Introduction to an unpublished work, 101. 

Iron filings, machine for separating, from 
other metals, 493, 

Isle of France, capture of by the British, 
168. , 

- spice-trees cultivated there, 





405. 
Italy, literary and scientific news from, 
152, 233, 411. 


Jail of Philadelphia, excellent manage- 
of the, 99. 

Jerusalem, interesting account of the 
modern state of, 321—Mount of Olives, 
322—Bethlehem, St. John the Baptist, 
322. ; 

Journey in England, Scotland, and Ire~ 
land, 361. f 

Juvenile Spectator, the, review of, 44. 


Kent, ancient customs in, recorded in 
Doomsday Book, 31. 

occurrences aud deaths, in, 78, 
169, 257, 517. 
ent, Nathaniel, Esq, memoirs of the 
life of, 61, 171. 

King, indisposition of the, proceedings in 
parliament respecting, 65. 

meetings in the city of London 
on this subject, 67. 

King James’ College, Chelsea, account of 
the origin and de¢ay of, 304. 

King and the Count, a Sarmatian tale, 
373, 475. 

Kirk, Mr, Hugh, singular request of, 82. 








. 
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Knight of Snowdoun, @ new opera, ac- 
eount of, 154. 


Land-tortoise, 200 years old, 79. 

ELantl-winds, on the coast of Coromandel, 
an investigation into the causes and ef- 
fects of, 137. 

Laura, lines to, 486. 

Leicestershire, occurrences in, 78. 

Letter of the catholic bishops in America 
to their brethren in Ireland, 406. 

Lewis, Mr, the comedian, short memoir 
of, 60. 

Life and travels of Baron Holberg, 12, 
104. 

Light-houses, new plan for constructing, 
232. 

Lincolnshire, eceurrences and deaths in, 
78, 169, 257, 517. 

Linen cloths, method of painting in oil 
colours, 493. 

Lines to S. F. C. 136, 

Literature as a profession, some refiec- 
tions on, 109. 

for loungers, 271. 

Literary essays, prospectus of a series of, 
116. 

Lest ans Found, a new comedy, account 
of, 62. 

Love Letters tomy Wife, by James Wood- 
house, 47, 224, 312, 398, 487. 

Lowe, John, author of Mary’s Dream, 
memoirs of, 365. 

elegy to the memory of, 487, 

Lyceum Theatre, account of the perform- 
ances at, 63, 153, 239, 420, 502. 








Mac Adam, George, extraordinary death 
of, 80. 

Machine for the conveyance of persons 
with fractured limbs, &c. inventionof a, 
405. 

Maltsters, useful hints to, 230. 

Manby, Captain, his invention of rescuing 
persons from shipwreck disputed, 10. 
Mann’s Account of New South Wales, re- 

view of, 127. 

Manners and customs of the natives of 
Heligoland, some account of the, 410. 

Mary’s Dream, the original song of, 370. 

Medical Society of London, 137, 490, 

Melville, Lord, death of, 517. 

Kemoirs of remarkable persons, 59, 143, 
238, 329, 411, 498. 

Memoirs of Prince Eugene, written by 
aimself, 89, 177, 365, 353, 441. 

Meteor, account of a most remarkable 
owe, 150. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost imitated in rhime, 
120, 198, 284. 

Miscellanea, facetious and eccentric, 
234, 325, 414, 495. 

Monuments, instability of, 271. 

Murdoch’s Dictionary of Distinctions, 
review of, 4385. 


My ain Fire-side, song of, 42. 


Neglected Biography, No. 1, Ralph Aller, 
Esq. 292. 





No. H, John Lowe, 
365. 





No. HII, Mr. James 
Tytler, 465. 

New South Wales, present picture of, 127. 

Norfolk, occurrences and death in, 78, 
248. 

Northamptonshire, occurrences in, 79, 


Obituary, 413. 

Oddities of Orater Henley, 414. 

Ode to Urania, 311. x 

Old country more preferable, in port of 
residence, than a new, and why, 359. 

Original letter of Michael Drayton, 183, 

Ourselves, a new comedy, account of, 
239. 


Page, John O. Esq. short memoir of, 347, 

Pagoda of Chillembrun, some account of, 
58. 

Paisley, Joseph, the Gretna-green parson, 
short account of, 81. 

Paper currency,—see Bank notes and 
Gold. 

Parliamentary proceedings—Opening of 
the parliament, 161—Address to the 
Prince Regent, 162—Slave trade, 248 
—Commercial credit, ib.--Ex officio 
informations, 339—High price of bul- 
lion, 424—-Catholic petition, 509— 
Military flogging, ib. 

reform, some remarks on, 

and the opposite opinions of reformers, 

by Mr. Burdon, 387. 

J. F. in reply to Mr, 











Burdon, 454. 





- —— public meeting at 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on this subject, 

* $07. 

Parkinson’s Observations on Mad-houses, 
review of, 131. 

Parsneps, useful hints on the eulture of, 
52. 

excellent food for cattle, 54. 

Parr, Dr. anecdote of, 236. 

Peasant Boy, the, a new opera, account 
of, 153. 

Pegasus in servitude, a romance of the 
nineteenth century, 188, 452. 

Pen, metallic, patent for a new, 232. 

Pencil drawings, best method of prepar- 
ing, 56. j 

Peterborough minster, said to be the most 
beautiful piece of masonry in Europe, 
80. 

Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, notice of some errors in, 208. 
Poisoning, murdering, Ke. the exaggera- 
tion and repetition of, im newspapersy 

418. 
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Poland, literary and scientific news from, 
153. 

Poetry, original, —Love Letters to my 
Wife, - by James Woodhouse, 47, 224, 
312, 398, 487—Lines to S. F. C. 136— 
Stanzas, ib.—Sonnet to T. Wray, ib— 
Stanzas to Happiness, 311—QOde to 
Urania, ib.—Graham of Balgowan, 397 
—A rebus, ib—Death of Oscar, 398— 
To Laura, 487—Elegy to the memory 
of John Lowe, ib. 

Portugal, official account of the campaign 
in, ‘under the command of Lord Wel- 
lington, 75, 166, 254, 344, 431, 513. 

some observations on the 
political affairs of, including strictures 
on the campaign, 71, 334, 420, 504. 

Premiums of the Royal Academy, 313. 

Prince Regent, address of the citizens of 
London to the, 159—The Prince’s an- 
swer, 160—Address of the city of West- 
minster, 244. 

refuses. an application of 
the minister for a place, 339. 

Prisons,—see Townsend. 

Prospectus of a series of literary essays, 
116. 

Provincial occurrences, 77, 169, 257, 348, 

t 516, 

Public affairs, monthly state of, 65, 155, 
243, 334, 420, 504. 








Queensberry, the Duke of, biographical 
sketch of the life of, 59. 
Query in philosophy, 4u3. 


Radiation of heat; Dr. Davy’s iectures on 
the, 401. 

Rebus, a, 397. 

Regency, proceedings. in parliament re- 
specting the appointment of the, 65. 
meetings of the city of Lendon 

on this subject, 67. 

Religious liberty, meetings of the friends 
of, 506. 

Reim, M. offers a plan for an universal 
language, 409. 

Republication of scarce Tracts, No. 1V,— 
Account of the Baths of Bath, written 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 23.” 

No. V,— 

Milton’s Paradise Lost imitated in 

Rhime, 120, 198, 284. 











No. VI,— 
An Essay on Human Liberty, by John 
Rotheram, A.M. 457. 

Retrospect of the fine arts for 1810,— 
painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
49. 

Riches, dialogue from Eschines concern- 
ing, 35, 273, 389. 

Robertson, Christian, a remarkable in- 
stance of longevity, 80. 

Roman bath, &c. discovered at Beacons- 
field, 318, 


Roup, certain method of recovering fowls 
from the, 57. 

Royal Academy, transactions of the, 49, 
225, 313. 








annual dinner of, addres$ 
of the Prince Regent at the, 404. 
annual exhibition of the, 
some strictures on the, 489.—This ex- 
hibition superior to that of former years, 
490. 








Institution, analysis of the lec+ 

tures at the, 265, 481. 

Society, proceedings of, 314. 

of Edinburgh, 54. 

Royal Oak, the, a new comedy, account 
of, 503. 

Roxburgh, Dr. W. his account of the 
land-winds of Coromandel, 137. 

Russia, political state of, 161, 247, 338, 
505. 

Russian nobility, picture of, by a recent 
traveller, 411. 








Sale of church livings, 415. 

Saragoza, Augustina, the female w: arrior, 
interesting particulars respecting her, 
211. 

Savine, a cure for the gout, 492. 

Scotland, occurrences and deaths in, 80, 
517. 

Scottish customs, ancient, 272. 

Scoft’s Lady of the Lake, review of, 393. 

Secret Chamber, the, an original drama, 
13, 111, 184. 

Sidmouth, Lord, his bill for the regula- 

’ tion of the dissenters, rejected, 423. 

Simplicity of stile, 415. 

She’s gane to dwall in Heaven, a song, 40. 

Sheep, how to cure the yellows in, 148. 

Jerusalem artichoke good food 
for, 494. 

Smith, Mr. J.C. biographical memoir of, 
411, 

Smut in wheat, how to prevent, 231. 

Society of Arts, proceedings of the, 52, 

Sonnet to T. Wray, Esq. 136. 





. South America, revolution in, 247. 








formation of new govern- 

ments there, 70, 247, 338.—War de- 

clared between Monte Video and Bue- 

nos Ayres, 505. 

population of, 153. 

Spain, political state of, 741, 161, 337. 

—— degraded state of, previous to the. 
war, 494. 

Spanish drama and society, some account 
of the, 209. 

Spurious wines, method of detecting, 404. 

Stanzas to love, 136. 

on happiness, 411. 

State of public affairs for January, 65.— 
February, 155—March, 243— April, 
334—May, 420—June, 504. 

Statue of his majesty to be erected ia Guild- 
hall, model of the, 404. 
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Stocks, monthly prices of, 88, 176, 264, Wellington, Lard, official dispatches from, 


352, 440, 522. detailing the operations of the allied ar- 
Suffolk, occurrences and deaths in, 170. my in Portugal and Spain, 75, 166, 254, 
Syphilis, doubtful origin of, 490. 344, 431, 513. 





receives the thank: of 
The Bonnie Brucket Lassie, song of, 465. _ parliament and the city of London, -for 
The lovely Lass of Preston Mill, song of, _ his seryices, 420. 

41. West, Mr. strictures on some pictures 
Theatrical recorder, 62, 153,239,419,502. painted by him,—Queen of the Ama- 
Timour the Tartar, a new melo-drama, zons, 50—Escape of Lot; ib—Christ 











420. teaches to be humble, ib. 
Toleration; extracts from celebrated wri- his painting of Our Saviour 
ters on, 379. healing the Sick sold for 3000 guineas, 
Toulmin, Dr. his translation of shines’ 316—This picture said to be not infe- 
Dialogue on Riches, 35, 273, 389. rior to the best performances of the 
on an error in the life of the ancient masters, 402. 
Duke of Grafton, 386. Wheat, how to prevent the smut in, 231, 
Townsend, Rey: Joseph, on the manage- Where to find a Friend, a new drama, 
ment of prisons and houses of correc- account of, 502. 
tion, 96. Whirlpool of Maplestrom, 408. 
Transactions of learned and economical Wieland, essay on the genius and writings 
societies, 49, 137, 225, 313, 401, 489. of, 3, 124, 202. { 
Turkey, political state, 161, 247, 338. Wild cattle, account of a race still exist- 
» Tytler, Mr. James, sketch of the life of, ing in Chillingham-park, 319. 
465. Wiltshire, occurrences in, 80. 





Windham, Joseph, Esq. biographical 
Varieties, literary and philosophical, 54, sketch of, 143. { 


146, 229, 314, 403, 491. Wood, Fiddler, death of, 77. 
Vindication of the liberties of the Asiatic Woodhouse,—see Love Letters. 
women, 287. Workhouse, mode pursued for the good 
Universal language,—see Reim. management of a, 97. 
Upper Mississippi, account of the different 
Indian nations inhabiting the districts Yellows in sheep, cure for the, 148. 1 
of, 193. York, the Duke of, restored to’ the com- 


mand of the army, 506. 
Wales, occurrences and deaths in, 171, Yorkshire, occurrences and deaths ‘in, 


259. 170. 
Wanderings and opinions of Algernon, Yousouf and Saida, a Persian tale, 206, 
468 281, 382. 


Weeds, remedy against, in wheat, 230. 
Weevils, instructiuns for destroying, 230. Zaragoza,—see Saragoza, 
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